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TUESDAY, APRIL 13, 1954 


Houser or Reeresenrarives, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Clifford R. Hope (chairman) 
presiding. 

The CHairMan. The committee will come to order. 

The committee has met this morning for further consideration of 
the subject now pending before the committee—the question of price 
supports on agricultural commodities. 

We are very happy to have with us as our first witness this morn 
ing Mr. Ralph B. Bunje, general manager, California Canning Peach 
Association. 

[ am glad that you are here, Mr. Bunje. You and I talked over 
some of the problems on a previous occasion, and I think it will be 
very helpful to the committee that you can be here today to give us the 
benefit of your experience out in California in connection with the 
operat ion of marketing agreements on one of the tree fruits. 

Of course, we expect to hear from you on any other matter you desire 
to bring to the attention of the committee. 

We will be happy to hear from you now, Mr. Bunje. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH B. BUNJE, GENERAL MANAGER, 
CALIFORNIA CANNING PEACH ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Bunse. Mr. Chairman, I am Ralph B. Bunje, general manager 
of the California Canning Peach Association, a nonprofit cooperative 
marketing association, engaged in marketing peaches for processing 
to commercial canneries. The members of the association comprise 
over 50 percent of the total cling peach growers in California. 
Through the association they market approximately 41 percent of 
the total crop of cling peaches. The bulk of the membership is made 
up of the smaller producers. The present organization was incor 
porated in 1936, 

Specifically, I am here to support the amendments to the Agricul 
tural Marketing Agreements Act as proposed in S. 3052. 

Contained in the Agricultural Agreements Act of 1937 is a declara 

tion of conditions and policy. These statements say, among other 
things, that— 
* * * it is declared that the disruptions of the orderly exchange of commodi 
ties in interstate commerce impairs the purchasing power of farmers and 
destroys the value of agricultural assets Which support the national credit struc 
ture and that these conditions affect transactions in agricultural commodi- 
ties with a national public interest, and burden and obstruct the normal chan- 
nels of interstate commerce. 
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The act specifically states that it is the declared policy of the Con- 
gress through the exercise of the powers conferred upon the Secretary 
of Agriculture— 
to establish and maintain such orderly marketing conditions for agricultural 
commodities in interstate commerce as will establish as prices to farmers 
parity prices— 

It also states— 

that it is the policy of Congress to protect the interests of the consumer by 
(A) approaching the level of prices which is declared to be the policy of Congress 
to establish * * * by a gradual correction of the current level at as rapid 
a rate as the Secretary of Agriculture deems to be in the public interest, and 
economically feasible, in view of the current consumption demand in domestic 
and foreign markets * * * 

By specific exclusion in the statute the Congress has in effect said that 
these conditions and policies shall extend to many commodities, but 
not to the producers of fruit and vegetables for canning. 

If these policies are sound for the producers of other commodies, 
they certainly should be sound and valuable for the producers of fruits 
and vegetables for canning. 

I should like to state here that, should the Congress approve the 
proposed amendment, the organization which I represent does not, 
at this time, intend to seek an order under a Federal program. Rather, 
it is my intention to clarify the possible application of such orders, 
and to show how they work, and how we have benefited under similar 
State orders. 

I do not believe that it was the intention of the President, in his 
message to Congress, to recommend any broadening of the application 
of the act that would create a situation that might in effect destroy th» 
canning industry. But, I do believe that the President had in min 
that the producers of perishable crops for canning should share th> 

same benefits enjoyed by other commodities. 

The application of ‘marketing agreements and orders under the 
Marketing Agreements Act is, in our opinion, one of the most demo- 
cratic and lowest cost means of bringing about price stability to 
farmers. We believe it is one of the soundest of the Federal programs. 
Federal marketing programs are democratic because they are per- 
missive. There is no way in which the producers of agricultural com- 
modities can be affected by a marketing order unless two-thirds of the 
producers vote in favor of such a program. The administration of 
the program is handled by a committee of producers, and frequently 
has an advisory committee of processors. Where a marketing agree- 
ment and order program is in existence, then both producers and 
processors are members of the administrative committee. That makes 
it possible for the industry itself to manage and to direct these pro- 
grams. It means that there is less reliance upon Washington, and 
more reliance upon the leadership of the people concerned with the 
commodity affected by the program. It is self-help at its best. 

No marketing-order program can be put into effect until a public 
hearing has been held. At such a public hearing there must be ade- 
quate concrete evidence submitted to the effect that the proposed 
program is feasible, is practical, is economically sound, and will ac- 
complish the purpose for which it is intended. We are not aware 
of any instance in which either the Secretary of Agriculture, or pro- 
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ducers, or handlers have ever been able to bring about a marketing 
order on a capricious and arbitrary basis. 

The objections of the canners, according to the testimony that has 
been presented to the committee, appear to focus the principal objec- 
tions against the imposition of controls on seasonable or annual crops, 
such as peas, beans, corn, tomatoes, etc., as distinguished from tree- 
fruit crops. I am not sufficiently familiar with the problems of the 
producers of vegetables and seasonal crops to intelligently comment 
upon the practicability of the application of Federal marketing orders 
to such crops. But, on the other hand, I do feel that I am well quali- 
fied to comment on the application of such orders to the producers 
of fruit for canning. I should like, therefore, to devote my testimony 
to showing the desirability of making available Federal marketing 
orders to the producers of fruit for canning. 

In the testimony given by the canning industry before this com- 
mittee last week, four points were covered as a basis for their 
opposition. 

lirst, no disclosed need. 

I submit, gentlemen, that the need for a specific marketing order 
program on a particular crop can only be specified on an individual 
commodity at a public hearing. ‘The issue here is whether or not the 
producers of fruit for canning shall have available to them this valu- 
able tool. Processors base their argument of lack of need upon the 
record of tremendous growth of the processing industry, the increase 
in consumption and the vast new areas developed. Certainly this 
splendid record has the support and the appreciation of the growers 
of crops for canning throughout the United States. It is indeed a fine 
example of progress. But I shall show the committee in my testimony 
that the operation of marketing programs has not hindered the devel- 
opment of new markets, but has, on the other hand, enlarged the 
markets for the producers of fruit for processing. In fact, our own 
experience with cling peaches in California shows that we have enjoyed 
a better growth and more stable conditions than any of the competitive 
fruits available for canning. 

The second basis of opposition by the processors deals with the 
return per acre to the growers, pointing out the tremendous increases 
enjoyed by the producers of fruits and vegetables for canning in recent 
years. The matter of gross returns per acre is not as important to 
the producer as the net return per acre. Production costs on the farms 
have increased many times since the 1934 period referred to by the 
processors in their schedule submitted to the committee. . 

At this point I should like to refer the committee to the chart 
showing the prices and acreage returns on the principal canning fruits 
in California. It will be noted that of the three principal canning 
fruits, cling peaches enjoyed the most stable return over the years, on 
the basis of a per ton return, as well as on an average gross return per 
acre to the grower. 

During the past 5 years, and starting with the year 1949, growers of 
apricots received 50.5 percent of parity; in 1950, 67.3 percent; in 1951, 
110.5 percent; in 1952, 93.1 percent; in 1953, 97.7 percent. 

Growers of pears during the same period received in 1949, 35.4 
percent of parity; in 1950, 86.0 percent; in 1951, 106.1 percent; in 
1952, 48.8 percent; and in 19538, 81.1 percent. 
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Compare this with the record of cling-peach growers, who received 
in 1949 slightly less than 60 percent of parity; in 1950, 88.5 percent ; 
in 1951, 103.7 percent ; in 1952, 88.4 percent: and in 1953, 80.4 percent. 
\t a same time, the « ‘ling-peac h growers e njoved ane LE niar- 
ket. Here is sound proof of the fact that the operation of Federal 
marketing orders for canning fruits can serve to accomplish the poli- 
es and conditions laid down by the Congress in the Agricultural 
M: irketing Agreements Act of 1937 

\ third point made by the processors emphasizes that free de- 
velopment, new investment, mechanization, and marketing efforts, 
etc., have kept consumer prices low, and that the lmposition oft mar- 
keting orders would destroy markets, prevent expansion and defeat 
the interests of the canners and the farmers alike. Our experience, 
gentlemen, is eXactly to the contrary. As you will recall, according 
to the records submitted by the canning industry, cling peaches en- 
joyed production gains greater than any other canning fruit during 
the period 1934 through 1953. This certainly is not a situation of 
destruction of markets nor the prevention of further expansion. As 
to consumer prices, it requires a oe in price of ap yproximately 
S10 per ton to make a 1-cent per can change in the retail price of 
‘canned cling peaches. The argument that stable grower prices have 
a large measurable effect upon the consumers’ prices is just simply 
not so, 

The fourth argument put forth by the canning industry states that 
the imposition of involuntary m: und: atory control orders 1s not demo- 
cratic, and that such regimentation is unadaptable, unsound and un- 
workable. On the contrary, the operation of marketing order pro- 
grams mia provide many benefits for the canners affected. if: upon 
the facts developed at a public hearing, a program is not approved 
by the processors, the act provides a means by which the growers 
could operate a program by themselves, notwithstanding processor 
opposition. Growers appreciate that the problems of the processors 
are most difficult ones. We know they are faced with a situation 
here the cost of things which they need to buy in order to process 
weir Cal ned f) spe and vevetab les are all ri ather inflexible, except 
the raw material prices. The growers of fruit for processing have 
for many years Bn vow what fle xib le prices mean, And believe me, 
those prices do flex according to the economic conditions at hand. 
The -_ ration of marketing orders merely serves to take away the 
wild swings of extremely high prices and extremely low prices, and 
they serve to operate in the canners’ interest as well as the producer’s, 

Vegetable growers are indirectly beneficiaries of the Federal Gov- 
ernment sup port program upon such crops that can be G2TOWN On the 
same land. These growers have some choice in deciding whether to 
pli int crops for canning or crops under the support program. There 
is some choice to a vegetable grower. But, gentlemen, there is not 
a comparable choice for the tree-fruit grower. It takes, generally, 
about 5 years to bring a tree into production, 5 5 years during which 
the land is not yielding any return. There is no such thing on the 
part of the fruit for processing grower as deciding that the will or 
will not sell to a cannery. While it is true that many a tree-fruit 
grower enjoys benefits of alternative markets, such as shipping fresh 
or drying, he is becoming more and more dependent upon the onera- 
tion of a canning plant. The grower of fruit for processing is placed 
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in the position where he has no alternative but to accept the canners’ 
price, which is often based on an open price contract. 

An examination of the history of growers’ prices for canned fruits 
shows that wide price fluctuations are generally brought about by 
the condition of total supply. An oversupply of the raw material 
generally brings about a low price, whereas a shortage of the total 
supply brings about a high price. Frequently the total supply in 
cludes a large carryover in processors’ hands. It is not unusual to 
find that the raw material supply is in balance. But when the carry 
over in canners’ h: iy is added to this normal supply, then the price 
of the raw material is reduced. Thus we see a situation in which 
the producer of fruit Jee conmitas is frequently called upon to under 
write the collective judgment of the canning industry. That was the 
situation, T understand, during the 1930’s, when large carryovers in 
the canners’ hands created a very weak market situation. 

A number of processors gave testimony to the effect that growers 
could choose to sell or not to sell to a canner, and that the ope ration 
of a free market in this instance operated with effectiveness. That 
may be true with respect to the vegetable growers. But, gentlemen, 
in the ease of the grower of fruit for processing, who has a high 
capital investment and a high-operating cost in the crop to be sold, 
he is not free, as is the vegetable grower to choose to sell or not to 
sell to a canner. In the case of cling peaches a canning outlet is the 
only market that a grower has. He has no choice of choosing to sell 
wr not to sell. Obviously, this is a great advantage to the processor. 

The operation of a marketing order can bring about a situation in 
which, after the total supply has been est: ablished, the canner can 
choose whether he should or should not buy. 

The point is made in the canners’ testimony that the programs are 
thoroughly unworkable and contrary to the basic concepts of the 
administration farm program which stresses the development of new 
markets. 

On the other hand. gentlemen, these programs are workable cer 
tainly for the growers of fruits for processing, if they choose to use 
such programs. One of the proposed amendments makes it possible 
for an industry to develop new markets by means i research and pro- 
motion on a self help basis. The best proof « f the workability of 
marketing orders is the story of cling peaches in California. One of 
the witnesses touched upon this, but I should like to give you the 
whole picture, because I believe it is so important to demonstrate how 
these programs have come into being and have worked successfully. 

Prior to the time that the California Canning Peach Association 
became a strong enough factor to assure the participation of producers 
in stabilization programs, most of the programs devised and operated 
were under the auspices of the Canners’ League of California, which 
was established in 1919. 

The records show that the Canners’ League in 1927 proposed a re- 
ceiving regulation with a sliding scale of prices to growers based on the 
size of the pack. After many meetings, the plan was reluctantly 
accepted by the growers and was reviewed in 1928 after the Governor 
of the State had called an emergency meeting to discuss the prob- 
lem of oversupply and distress prices. The processors themselves 
were seeking to establish uniform grading regulations and prices to 
producers, without grower participation. Killing frost eliminated 
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most of the 1929 crop. But agreements that had been established by 
canners were again in force in 1930. In 1931 the program provided 
for payments for tree pulling and purchase by canners of only 42 
percent of the tonnage. No agreement was reached in 1932 when the 
canners proposed that growers eliminate 75 percent of their crop, 
and destroy 25 percent of their fruit trees. Failure to reach an agree- 
ment brought the sale of peaches on the open market to about $ $6.50 
per ton, which was, for your information, slightly above the cost of 
harvest. Disaster faced both growers and canners. With voluntary 
agreements failing to enlist the cooperation of all, the canning indus- 
try obtained, under the triple A, a Federal marketing agreement and 
license for canning cling peaches effective in 1933 and 1954. A control 
committee, representing growers, canners, and the public, estimated 
likely production and then determined tonnage to be delivered (5514 
percent in 1954). 

Dissatisfaction with this arrangement, plus the insistence of some 
canners on set prices and strict grading resulted in no agreement 
in 1955. 

The first aay order under the California State Marketing 
Act was used in 1936. This program provided for inspecting and 
grading, but no surplus-control measure. Also included was an 
advertising assessment of 50 cents per ton, made upon both growers 
and canners. This agreement continued on through the following 
year, but in 1938 another crisis was upon us. The carryover was one 
of the heaviest in history. It was proposed that half of the fruit 
be eliminated, with a price per ton to be about 40 percent below that 
of 1937. No agreement was reached. More than twice the proposed 
tonnage was processed, the growers received) their lowest prices, 
ranging from $5 to $7.50 a ton. The situation was so bad in 1938 
the processors were unable to secure adequate loans from banks. The 
California Canning Peach Association pledged the next year’s crop, 
borrowed $4 million from the banks and negotiated cost-plus con- 
tracts with canners to process fruit. In 1939 State marketing orders 
were used again and continued through the next 3 years. They were 
based largely upon the 1939 program, grading for the first time being 
conducted by advisory board inspection and diversion of offgrade fruit. 
No agreements were in effect during the war years of 1943-45. The 
postwar agreement 1946-50 provided for minimum grade and size 
regulations, advertising, production research, and acreage surveys. 
Starting in 1950 the first crop-curtailing operation was developed 
and a program of crop controls that represented the best combined 
judgments of peach growers and canners were developed at meetings 
held throughout the State; a soundly developed pattern for the type 
of order which is now in effect on the cling peach industry. The in- 
dustry now operates under nearly every one of the programs author- 
ized in the Federal act. Evidence of its soundness can be found in 
the support of the program that has been given by banks and financial 
institutions who finance the canning industry in Califor nik 1. We have 
just completed a vote upon a program to operate for a 3-year period. 
You will be interested to know this order was approved in writing 
by 69 percent of the canners who process 89 percent of the crop. 
The proposal was assented to in writing by over 59 percent of the 
producer who produc ed over 68 percent of the crop. The slgn- up 
for the order was one of the fastest on record. 
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The present program in effect upon canning cling peaches does the 
following things: It limits the total production of cling peaches for 
canning. It controls the quantity and quality of grades and size. It 
does this on a seasonal basis, and provides for a ; day- to-day inspec- 
tion of cull diversion in canning peaches. It provides for the de- 
termination of surplus, the disposition of the surplus, an estimate of 
the crop. It provides inspection systems operated by the advisory 
board, inspects all fruit received and inspects the diversion of cull 
fruit in the canning plants. The order also provides for the regula- 
tion of cannery buying practices, 

We carry on a program of market research, production research, 
market development, sales promotion, and advertising. The growers 
and the canners are both assessed to carry out the cost of these pro- 
grams. We are spending for advertising, sales, and marketing re- 
search nearly $114 million per year. That the program is successful 
is attested to by the record. 

I firmly believe that if such programs work for cling peaches, they 
will work for the other tree-fruit crops for canning. No two com 
modities can be operated on the same basis. Each has its own par- 
ticular peculiarities and conditions. Under the democratic process 
provided for in the Federal Marketing Agreements Act, those pro- 
grams best designed for a particular industry can be developed at 
public hearings, and with canner cooperation, if they wish to do so. 

In view of my statement that we do not, at this time, intend to seek 
participation in Federal programs, the committee may desire to know 
what our interest in this proposal is. 

First of all, we believe that our experience will be of aid to the 
Congress in writing such laws as will bring about stable returns to 
farm people. Secondly, our market for cling peaches is aflected by 
the values and prices of competing fruits. Distress prices on other 
fruits for canning serve to reduce the value of our commodity. And 
third, we believe that if a Federal program is made available to us 
we will have greater success in working out a stable and sound pro- 
gram under State regulation. 

Again I should like to remind the committee that this is not man- 
datory legislation, but permissive. It is democratic, and will accom- 
plish an important objective in that it places upon the industry, on the 
commodity, the responsibility for stabilization. It is the most effeec- 
tive method of taking Government out of the farming business that 
we know of. 

As growers of fruit for canning we should like to feel that we will 
have the opportunity of participating in Federal programs if we 
should choose to do so, and not be excluded, as is now the case. 

One point of opposition made by the canners in their testimony 
with which we cannot argue is their opposition to assessments for 
producer programs in which they do not participate. I would sug- 
gest that a suitable amendment would be acceptable to producers of 
fruits for canning that would provide for assessments to be levied 
against produce rs, but collected from the canners from the funds 
due producers by each canner. 

Gentlemen, I should like to conclude by saying that our experience 
would indicate that wherever possible canner participation in the ad- 
ministration of marketing programs is desirable. Our experience 
would indicate that canners will only participate in such programs if 
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they are faced with a situation in which the growers themselves would 
otherwise proceed to oper: ate a program. As growers we need the 
knowledge and know-how of our canner customers. It is by the very 
nature of their business they do not readily accept the proposition of 
a program jointly administered. But if the alternative is growers’ 
operation, then I am sure the canners would participate and success- 
fully, too. Iwould like to state that there are now over 28 marketing 
order programs in effect under State laws that affect over 34,000 
producers and over 2,700 handlers. The value of the commodities 
regulated is $460 million measured at producer level. A good deal 
of the success of these programs is due to the experience and know] 
edge of 7s State bureau of markets, under the direction of Mr. 
William J. Kurht. In my opinion, Mr. Kurht is one of the outstand- 
ing experts in the field of agricultural marketing orders and 
agreements. 
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The Cnairman. Thank you, Mr. Bunje, for your statement and the 
information that you have given the committee. 

Mr. Andresen has some questions that he would like to ask. 

Mr. Anpresen. What portion of the production of cling peaches 
occurs in California ? 

Mr. Bunur. Nearly all of it. There may be 1 percent produced 
outside of the State. There is a little in Michigan and a little in West 
Virginia. 

Mr. Anpresen. If you are doing so well under the State market- 
ing orders, why is it necessary to have it on a nationwide scale? 

Mr. Bunar. With respect to your own commodity, we do not intend 
to operate under a Federal program. 

Mr. Anpresen. If you do not intend to, what is the use of writing 
it into legislation ? 

Mr. Bunse. You must bear in mind that we need to compete with 
competitive canned fruits in seeking markets. For example, if the 
pear growers have a very distressed market. below cost it means they 
will then be able to offer the consumer a much lower priced product 
and take away a market that we would otherwise enjoy. The pear 
growers get no benefit out of that and we are affected by virtue of the 
fact that the distressed situation there has taken away some of our 
market. 
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Mr. AnpresENn. Even though you would not plan on using an agree 
ment for cling peaches, you would urge pear growers to have an agree- 
ment of that kind? 

Mr. Bunge. That isright. We feel that they should have an oppor 
tunity to seek an agreement ¥ they find they can get together. 

Mr. Anpresen. And that would be directly helpful to the cling- 
peach industry ¢ 

Mr. Bunuer. Yes. 

Mr. Anpresen. Did you produce a surplus of cling peaches last 
year ¢ 

Mr. Bunsre. We packed last year approximately 800,000 cases of 
peaches more than the potential market would absorb. You will 
be interested in knowing at the time when we had a means of curtail 
ing and regulating our supply the growers of the Advisory Board 
were proponents of the proposition that we should try to enlarge our 
markets. According to studies based upon 27 years of experience we 
know that a change in the volume of purchases of 1 million cases is 
generally accompanied by a change in the price of a case of peaches 
of about 15 cents per case. That represented about $8 or $7 a ton, 
The growers felt that they would prefer to find a broader market 
at a lower price. It took us 5 days to convince the processors that this 
was a sound approach. The lower price in the market as the result 

f that price reduction has not up to date accomplished our hoped 
tor objective of selling more cling peaches th: ah in previ us Ve ars, 

Mr. ANprESEN. What happened to the 800,000 cases ¢ 

Mr. Bunse. Some of it will be carried over in the processors’ 
hands. Some will be sold with the help of Public Law 550; by export 
ing to the United Kingdom. That which is in excess in the canners’ 
hands at the end of the marketing season will have to be taken into 
account when we attempt to fix the total supply this coming year. 

Mr. ANpresen. I read in the newspapers where 400,000 cases of 
cling peaches, and I believe you told me some apricot crops, would be 
disposed of in England under Public Law 550. 

Mr. Bunun. Yes. 

Mr. AnpresEN. That will do away with half the surplus of cling 
peaches. 

Mr. Bunge. | think it will. 

One of the problems that we are facing—and I think it is true with 
most commodities today—is that retail inventories are at the lowest 
level they have ever been. Normally, retail stores carry approxi- 
mately a 2.3 months’ supply, and today they carry about a 1.3 months’ 
supply. That has created a surplus burden on the processors because 
they have to carry those supplies in warehouses. In fact, in Cali- 
fornia, in the last 3 years, the investments the processors have had 
to put into warehouses have been tremendous. We are very con 
scious of that, and we realize that the lack of stability on the part of 
a canned fruit commodity such as that can have serious consequences 
on the canning industry. Believe me, we want to see our customers 
stay in business, because there is nothing worse than selling a crop 
and then not being paid for it. 

Mr. Anpresen. With regard to the sale of canned peaches to 
England, are those peaches being sold at a lower price than the 
processors get for their regular specials in the American trade? 
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Mr. Bunge. I do not know what the prices will be. I understand 
the way the transaction was handled was that the Food Ministry 
asked for bids from processors on the total supply. It is my impres- 
sion that the amount of money they were prepared to spend was in 
the neighborhood of $2,500,000. Those bids have now been sub- 
mitted, and I unders tand the awards are in the process of being made. 
What prices are involved I do not know. 

It may be interesting to you to know that the price for canned 
cling peaches, f. 0. b. California, is substantially below the price that 
the English people have to pay on an f. o. b. basis for peaches produced 
in Australia and in South Africa. The American consumer is receiv- 
ing the same can of fruit for much less than the British. 

Mr. Anpresen. ‘The American taxpayers, or the Treasury, will put 
up $2,500,000 to pay the growers and the canners for the surplus 
peaches ? 

Mr. Bunse. Mr. Andresen, I am not too definite on that, but my 
understanding of the manner of the operation of the program is that 
where we have an economic assistance program, technical assistance 
program, or military programs, that a portion of the money, the dol- 
lars which are contemplated to be used in that country for one of these 
programs, may be converted to commodities in surplus, in this case 

canned peaches. If they are building an airport in E ngli and, instead 
of paying dollars for labor and material and so forth, t] ey will pay 
in pounds and the pounds will be brought about by means of con- 
version of the currency. The British pay us pounds, and the Ameri- 
can Government will convert that into dollars for payments to the 
canners. Our government uses the pounds, then spends them on the 
construction program, or technical aid program, or whatever it may 
be in that country. 

Mr. Anpresen. The point is this: The canners eae the growers do 
not lose any money on this surplus because the American Government 

a eey: ing them in dollars, irrespective of whether they are in pounds 

shillings or whatever it is. 

7 Bunge. It has been a very valuable help to us in finding an 
additional market. We used to export approximately 19 percent of 
the canned fruits produced on the west coast. Most of that went to 
the United Kingdom, and since 1940 we have had practically no ex- 
ports whatsoever. QOur exports have been running at the level of 
about 2 or 3 percent, and in fact, it may be of interest to you to know 
that a number of the canning plants in California were owned by 
British capital. Of course, that is no longer the case, but nevertheless 
they were built to create the supply for that great market in Europe. 
That is one of the reasons we have had to put these programs into 
Pops We have lost our historic market; yet we have the trees and 

he facilities and so forth to produce the peaches. We hope eventually 
we can get back to the point where we can enjoy the benefits of that 
foreign market. 

Mr. Anpresen. I wish that some of our other nationwide farm 
problems could be as easily solved as your problem. 

Mr. Bunse. I am glad you used the word “e easily,” because my testi- 
mony here covers a great many discussions, arguments, meetings, and 
whatnot 

Mr. Awpresen. If you produce mostly cling peaches in California— 
I know that you do not produce all of them; I am sure that they are 
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produced in other States—and if you have a marketing agreement 
and orders go into operation, and if two-thirds of the producers live 
in California, you could run the whole peach industry of the country. 

Mr. Bunge. That is not my understanding, Mr. Andresen, for the 
reason that the act requires that it should be at the lowest possible 
regional classification, and I do not think the program could be put 
into effect, nor do I think the Secretary would approve such a program. 
in which the produce rs in one State could in effect regulate the pro 
ducers in another State. They may be able to regulate themselves in 
that region, but to extend that beyond their boundaries I think would 
be impracticable and unfeasible. 

Mr. ANpDRESEN. Since your group does not intend to use marketing 
orders, if this is enacted into law, would you have any objection to 
eliminating cling peaches from the act and then leave in pears? 

Mr. Bunge. We would prefer the specification be: “fruits for can 
ning.” ‘The reason for that is, our experience has been that we are 
best able to get together with our processor customers when the alter 
native is that the producers may operate a program by themselve 

Mr. Anpresen. In other words, you would have more bargaining 
power. 

Mr. Bune. Precisely. 

Mr. Awpresen. I believe that the act provides an exemption for 
Virginia apples. They do not want to be included under the legis 
lation. 

Mr. Bunar. Yes. 

Mr. Anpresen. But you prefer to have cling peaches included if we 
do anything with this part of the act? 

Mr. Bunse. Yes. 1 would suggest that it relate itself to fruits for 
processing because [ think we all have common problems. 

The CHamman. Any further questions ¢ 

Mr. Honven. Is there a surplus of canned peaches today 4 

Mr. Bunsen. The last report that was issued on the carryover stocks 
was as of February 1, I believe, and if there is a surplus in view of 
the export of these vast quantities it should be a modest one at the 
present time. It is my guess—and I want to say it is strictly a guess 
that the total supply in the hands of the canners, retailers, and whole 
sale growers, at the end of our marketing season, June 1, will be at a 
level possibly slightly below that which was in effect last year, which 
was pretty well in balance. 

Mr. Horven. Some of the representatives of farm groups before 
this committee have contended that the State Department was de- 
liberately blocking the sale of American wheat, cotton, apples, and 
other agricultural supplies abroad. Do you wish to comment on that ? 
Do you know anything about it? 

Mr. Bunse. I am not familiar enough with those commodities to 
comment intelligently, Mr. Hoeven. 

Mr. Horven. I just wondered whether you had any peaches for 
export, and if they might fit into the same category, where you were 
having difficulty with the State Department. 

Mr. Bunse. In connection with the sale of the canned c ‘ling peaches 
which was just completed, we were not close to the actual negotiations. 
I understand we did enjoy cooperation from the Department of State 
in that instance. 
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The Cuamman. Any further questions? Mr. McMillan. 

Mr. McMutian. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that we are 
delighted to have Mr. Bunje here with us today. We visited him 
in California when we were on our trip with the Committee on Agri- 
culture, in 1948, and were treated excellently. 

I was wondering if you would care to comment on the statement 
you made relative to the discontinuance of the British purchase of 
canned goods in 1941. We experienced the same difficulty in selling 
aa eco and cotton down in my section of the country. I was wonder- 
ing whether you care to make any comments on the lend-lease bill 
or W hether you had any information with regard to that. 

Mr. Bunuse. Starting in 1941 the military took all of the canned 
woods that were available. We were all under rations on canned 
evoods you will recall. 

From a long-range point of view I think we are one of the com- 
modities, as is cotton, and I might say many of the out-of-hand fruits, 
such as hardy pears from California, and apples, which needs to re- 
establish these e xport mi ai ts. 

One thing we have always felt under these State marketing orders 
was by virtue of the fact that we did not have a Federal program; 
we, 1n ierk. were denied an opportunity to participate in Federal 
programs, 

That brings up a matter of some concern. What will be the position 
of the produce rs of perishab le commodities who are not under any 
kind of a program, whose production is not in the Commodity Credit 
Corporation’s hands? What happens to these commodities if it ap- 
pears to be the feasible thing to embark upon a rather substantial 
surplus distribution program overseas of Commodity Credit stocks ? 
Would the fact that we have tried to take care of our own problem 
and did not get into a position where our products are stored by 
( ‘Commodity Credit. work to our disadvantage ¢ 

I realize that Congress has a difficult job in trying to find equity 
with respect to these surpluses which they have to dispose of. 

Mr. McMinxian. I think most members of this committee have had 
some information in previous years that some of our own Government 
employees in Europe are advocating that these countries purchase 
from other countries in preference to the United States, with our 
dollars. Has any of that information gotten to you? I was espe- 
cially advised that Western Germany and other countries were re- 
quested to purchase tobacco in Greece. 

Mr. Bunse. We know that in some cases our Government somehow 
or other has been responsible for bringing experts into some of the 
foreign countries that produce crops which are competitive with ours. 
Figs is an example. 

We exported our know-how to those countries and now find they 
are able to produce fies as effective ly and with as good a tolerance 
for cleanliness as we are. We have in effect created a pretty healthy 
competitor in some foreign countries as a result of our export of 
know-how. 

I understand there has been an increase in the production of pears 
in Western Europe. I think the same applies to apples. They pro- 
duce more plums in the United Kingdom. These production changes 
that have taken place naturally create a very diflicult situation for 
the American producer. 
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I likewise believe the expansion of production of canned fruits in 
Australia and South Africa has been stimulated to some extent by 
our absence from the European market. Whenever you go out of 
the market and have not given the consumer an opportunity to buy 
it is difficult to reestablish acceptance. We have been out so long 
that we are most anxious to reestablish that market. 

Mr. McMitian. Thank you. 

The Cuairman. Are there any further questions / 

Mr. Bunje, what you have said about the relationship between 
your organization and the canners in California would indicate that 
both groups feel that their interests are pretty much mutual, that 
there is no real conflict of interest between the producers and the 
canners. Would you say that situation, in the main, prevails as to 
the producers of all canning crops and the canners or distributors ¢ 

Mr. Bunor. 1 think the overall objectives of the producers and 
the processors are identical. Naturally, when you have a highly com- 
petitive industry, such as the canning industry, operating within 
the framework of an overall objective, there are situations in which 
a single company’s position may be modified from the overall position 
because they may have individual problems; either on the basis of 
an inventory or carryover or lack of it or financial considerations or 
specific operations. Such a company may temporarily have an in 
terest that is not in line with the overall objectives. 

Basically, I believe as an industry certainly our objectives are iden 
tical. Our objectives is to broaden our market and to stabilize the 
price of our commodity. 

With income taxes what they are today, we have to have a stable 
market. When we have a high price, Uncle Sam takes it away, and 
when the price dip comes along he does not fill it in again. The fruit 
business historically was built on the proposition that it was specu- 
lative. You made a lot of money once in every 3 years, but at that 
time a grower could save for use in the bad years. 

Today, with the tremendous investment that is required, growers 
need a stable market. For example, in peaches it requires an invest- 
ment in operating costs alone of about $500 an acre to produce a crop. 
If the grower only receives $200 an acre, then he has to pay his living 
costs plus making up his operating costs. He has a pretty rough time. 

We estimate that 2 years of distress prices, below-cost-of-produc- 
tion prices on our tree fruits would bankrupt over half of our pro- 
ducers, because most of them are not in a strong cash position. 

The Cuatrman. A situation of that kind. of course, would be a 
very bad situation for the canners, who are dependent upon the pro- 
ducers for their business. 

Mr. Bunse. We think it would not only be true from that point 
of view, but a distressed market generally results in an overpack, 
and an overpack distresses the prices of the finished goods. When- 
ever we have a situation in which a processor needs to satisfy his loan 
requirements to the bank, and he often liquidates at low prices, thus 
he creates a weak market. 

When I went to work for the peach industry in 1950 T understand 
they had an average industry cost at that time of about $2.17 or $2.18 
a dozen. The opening prices were around $2.30. Gentlemen, they 
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sold for as low as $1.60 in March of that year. We estimated that 
the canning industry lost about $17 million. 

Some were not able to weather the storm, and when a plant closes 
up we have lost a market. 

The Cuatrman. Assuming that marketing agreements and orders 
are beneficial to producers, you feel, I take it, for the same reasons they 
are beneficial to the canners. 

Mr. Bunge. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Hertone. Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuatrman. I would like to ask one more question and then I 
will be glad to yield. 

I think that we had a considerable amount of testimony the other day 
when the canners were here as to the opportunities which the growers 
had to seek other outlets for their commodities, or to go into other 
crops, Which undoubtedly is the case with annual crops to a very 
‘onsiderable extent. As you have pointed out, that is not the case 
as to the tree fruits. That is, the producers have an investment which 
is large, and they have a program there which they have to carry out 
for a number of years without any return before they can begin to 
re sl anything on their investment, and then for a number of years 
after that they have that plant there in existence and in operation, 
which they cannot turn off and on as supply and demand would seem 
to make it advisable. 

So there is quite a difference, it seems to me, between the situation 
at to annual crops and as to the tree fruits, all of which would seem 
to make it considerably more important that producers of tree fruits 
be prote ‘ted by marketing agreements, more so than perhaps would be 
the case with the actual annual crops. Do you feel that way about it? 

Mr. Buse. Yes,I do. I think perhaps Mr. Anderson may be able 
to touch upon the situation in which the growers of pears have an 
alternate market. They do not have to go to the cannery. You can 
sell them fresh. 

Che manner in which that has worked I think would be of interest. 

We are 100 percent canning. Freestones in California will run— 
and I am guessing now—about 20 percent into canning. Apricots 
will run a little more than that. 

But those people have alternate outlets. I think Mr. Anderson’s 
testimony might develop the situation that those growers frequently 
find themselves in when they have alternate choices of places to go, 
and the position they are in from the bargaining point of view. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Herlong? 

Mr. Hertona. You said, Mr. Bunje, that in the main the objective 
of the growers and the processors was the same. Of course, that is a 
measure of stability ? 

Mr. Bunge. Yes, sir 

Mr. Hertone. About 2 years ago I recall reading that the Cali- 
fornia Citrus Growers had a marketing ee on fresh citrus, 
and there was an election called on that, or a referendum. I believe 
that, while they did not vote by a major ey lax it, a substantial number 
of people voted against the marketing agreement, and therefore the 
Secretary threw it out. 

Mr. Bunge. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Hertone. Can you explain to the committee the reasons for 
that‘ What were the peculiar circumstances of that which caused 
that to be done? 

Mr. Bunge. I do not recall the details on the citrus operation, 
although I understand that the next year they promptly voted it 
back in again. 

Mr. Hertone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bunsr. I believe that with any of these programs it is most 
democratic that if the produ cers feel that the order is getting to be 
obnoxious or that there is a better way to handle the problem, or if 
they are just getting tired of having marketing orders, they can and 
will vote them out. Generally the experience has been that they come 
right back in again. 

Mr. Hertone. This particular action in California proved just 
what you said; they used a democratic way of doing it. 

Mr. Bunsz. Surely. [f they do not like it, they vote it out. The 
nice part is that they do not come back to Cx Ngress 5 they do it them 
selves. ‘That is where we believe that the programs should be handled, 
by the people themselves. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Gathing: 

Mr. Garinnas. Mr. Bunje, I would like to ask you with respect t 
the manner in which these programs are invoked, this question: You 
testimony stated that the pro xducer of the cling peaches, as well as 
the canner, shared the cost : is that right ¢ 

Mr. Bunge. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garnines. What percent does the cling peach grower pay an 


} } | ; 4 + 
What percent Goes the canner pay o1 that cost ? 


Mr. Bunge. It is 50-50. 


Mr. Garuines. The testimony before this committee was to the 
effect that the canner could not doa thing in the world, but j ist what 
ever was put upon him. He had to take it and had to pay for it. 


But, as a matter of fac t, he only pays for 50 percent of it; is that righ 

Mr. Bunse. I don’t believe so. 

Mr. Gatruines. How does it work ? 

Mr. Bunge. The testimony that the canners gave was assuming 
that the amendment were successfully adopted. They objected to the 
fact, as I understand it, that here might be a case in which they would 
be assessed for a program that conceivably could be carried on by 
producers. We have suggested that if the producers alone run a 
program the producers should pay for it. We think that is the way 
it should be. You see, we believe that if the producers want to hav: 
their own program they also should pay for it. 

Mr. Garutines. I see. 

Mr. Bunge. Our experience has been that to the extent. to which 
the producers and processors can work together on these programs 
the sounder they are. We believe both sides should put up the money 
when they have a joint operation. 

The present law provides that canners may participate on — basis 
of marketing agreements. As I interpret the amendment, it would 
provide that you could put into effect control schemes upon 'the raw 
material, and the Secretary could enter into an agreement with the 
processors and could effectuate anj order upon the producers. To 
that extent there would be joint operation. 
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Mr. Garuines. I believe you have clarified that point. According 
to the canners they had no recourse, and they had no choice. The 
only thing they could do was to pay for it. 

Mr. Bunge. They may have an agreement with the Secretary. 
You will recall the point was made that the first two pages of the act 
or the document that was referred to dealt with marketing agreements. 

Mr. Garuines. Yes. 

Mr. Bunse. Marketing agreements can be entered into between the 
Secretary and the processors. In fact, he can do that with the pro- 
ducers, too. 

If the processor chooses not to enter into an agreement, and this 
amendment is passed, then he is faced with the prospect. that the 
growers themselves will proceed to operate the program. 

You must bear in mind that this is all done at public hearings. 

The Secretary must call public hearings at which all of the proposals 
are discussed. If there is an impractical or infeasible program, be- 
lieve me, the canners are well able to take care of themselves in point- 
ing out the shortcoming in any program. 

Mr. GaruinGs. Do you require a referendum on the part of either 
the processors or the producers ¢ 

\lr. Bunsr. Do they do what ? 

Mr. Garuings. Is there a referendum of any kind ¢ 

Mr. Bunge. Yes, sir: there has to be a referendum among the 
producers. If this proposal were to become law, producers would 
have to approve before a program could become cffective. That is 
what we like about it. In other words, the producer has to vote him- 
self in. If he does not like it, votes “No”: if he wants it, he votes 
‘Yes”: if enough are in favor of it, then they have a program. The 
producers must sell each other. Y. ou go out to argue W ith your ne ‘igh- 
bor; you do not argue with your Congressman. 

Mr. Anpresen. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. Garuinas. I yield. 

Mr. Anpresen. Assuming that the marketing orders are put into 





law as you suggested, what would you do in a situation of this kind: 
Out in my State there is a big canner. The employees are members 


of the teamsters union. They went on strike this month. Conse- 
quently, the canner was not able to sign up acreage and he could not 

ich any agreement with the teamsters union representatives and 
the plant closed down for this year. Would the fact that we would 
have marketing orders help solve a problem like that in cling peaches? 

Mr. Bunse. Well, Mr. Congressman, we went through something 
like that out in California. In fact, it was the cannery workers union, 
dominated by the teamsters union, that had a strike in all the canning 
plants in California just at the time we were beginning to — 

As you will recall, I appeared before this committee, I think, 1 
1948, and, believe me, my altered ap pearance was created last year 
when we had no canneries to sell any fruit to. 

We have suggested that suitable amendments to the Taft-Hartley 
Act might be considered by the Congress which would provide some 
remedy whenever a substantial portion of producers of a perishable 
commodity are denied a market for their production due to a third- 
party strike over which they have no control and to which they are not 
aparty. We suggest that upon the recommendation of the Secretary 
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of Agriculture the President should be authorized to invoke the 80 
day waiting period. Strikes create a terrible burden upon the pro 
ducer. I think actually you are lucky in you St ite for the reason 
that the growers may not have already planted their crops. 

Mr. Anpresen. No; they have not planted nie crops. They did 
hot sew up any acreage. The farmers, who get about 4 or 5 times as 
much for the canning crop as they would get for the regular crop, will 


have to plant eS else this year. 

Mr. Bune. T would say that they are pretty lucky, compared to 
what we had. We had = aches that were ripe on the trees. 

Suppose your growers had all planted and then they had the strike / 


You not only lose youl market, but in the case of the tree fruit crops 
you lose the entire year’s work, You lose everything. A tree fruit 
grower has a large investment. He probably has a mortgage on the 
farm, and he m: ivowe the tractor company and the fertilizer people, 
and he has just heen able to pry hi s labor. All of a sudden he does 
not have any market due toa strike. That is a tough situation. 

You cannot decide not to grow peaches. Nature just keeps them 
crowing. 

\ir. Anpresen. I recognize the difference. It is the same way when 
you are running a dairy farm. 

Mr. Bunsre. That is right. 

Mr. Anpresen. You have to milk the cow when she is ready to be 
milked. 

Mr. Bunar. Nature has a way of doing that, and we cannot do very 
much about it. 

The Cnamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Bunje, for the infor 
mation vou have Olve nthe conimiittee, It is always a pleasure to have 
you before our committee. 

Mr. Bunge. Thank you very much, 

The CuarrmMan. I am sure that our next witness does not require 
any introduction to this committee. It is our former distinguished 
Member of Congress, one who frequently dealt with agricultural mat 
ters before this committee. We all know Jack Anderson: and we are 
very happy to have you back with us today, Jack. 


STATEMENT OF JACK Z. ANDERSON, PRESIDENT, CALIFORNIA 
CANNING PEAR ASSOCIATION. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Mr. Anperson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Anpresen. Will thé gentleman vield ¢ 

Mr. Anprerson. I would be delighted to. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Anperson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, as president of the 
California Canning Pear Association, I represent the canning pear 
grower members of our association. However, since the association 
represents over 800 pear growers, who oak 60 percent of the can- 
ning pear tonnage of California, I, in a larger sense, speak for the 
canning pear industry of the West. 

Practically all of the canning pears canned in the United States are 
produced in the Western States: that is, the States of California. 
Washington, and Oregon. The canning pear producing industry is, 
therefore, an interstate operation, and the production and marketing 
in each State affects the producers of the other States. 
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The 5-year average for Bartlett pear production by States is listed 
on the first page of my statement. I do not think it is necessary to 
read it. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Five-year average Bartlett pear production by States, period 1949 to 1953, 
inclusive 





[Tons] 
Total pro- 
duced all Canned 
uses | 
California > . z St > 303, 800 | 192, 600 
Oregon ate wad ae PEt 52, 500 | 28, 900 
Washington. .... . ws ee a ee ee ee 96, 000 | 63, 800 
452, 300 | 284, 300 


Mr. Anperson. Sixty-three percent of the total production of Bart- 
lett pears in the three Western States was produced for canning. 
The price for canning pears in the three Pacific Coast States for the 
same period is listed at the top of page 2 of my statement. I want 
you to note particularly there the rather wide fluctuation in price. 
(The information is as follows:) 


[Per ton} 
California W = 
1949 = ‘ 7 deeb ce eee Oe St eee $31.00 29 
ESS ae wiverkaeueRniedssae ake wEeCeLinbircsiwain p= wihkewaunmnnausp aauekiemeeenmae 72 00 105 
SPE Scsin be nnn nos Washo tin kh tanh Seiden <wdnethembgsiemnentiennenwdh ws 97.00 | 102 
MOOR» <i ocn ne won sew anseamnntneneatnscconsao=nwanecesececsanshooses 45 00 | 47 
let cS aie ccna a ebb Sit wba 67. 00 52 


nasi hid maphake pele mebiasbarn stl 62. 40 | 67 


5 year average 


Mr. Anpverson. I would say in addition to the 5-year period listed 
here only once during the past 10 years have the pear producers of 
the Pacific coast received 100 percent of parity. feat it has been 
far below that figure. 

During many previous hearings before congressional committees 
the canners have advanced the argument that the canning operation 
Was an operation to save the surplus. How can it be maintained that 
63 percent of a fruit crop is surplus? 

As can be seen from the above figures, over a brief period of 5 
years the prices for California, Washington, and Oregon pears have 
fluctuated from $29 per ton to $105 per ton without any particular 
supportable reason except perhaps the inability of the producer to 
correlate supply to demand. 

In a three-State industry such as pears, it is imperative that pro- 
ducers have factual information on: 

1. Consumer demand; 

2. Potential supply ; 

3. Carryover in processors’ hands; 

4. Cost of production figures; and 
The vehicle for orderly marketing of canning pears. 
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Producers of all agricultural commodities for canning should be 
given the same opportunity of supplying consumer demand, protecting 
their own interest and effecting orderly marketing so as to give the 
consumer the most for his dollars. 

The present law includes olives for canning and asparagus for 
‘anning. The law, instead of giving equal protection to all canning 
crops, extends its protection only to olives and asparagus for canning. 

As a representative of the canning pear industry, it may be the 
better part of wisdom on my part and for the benefit of my fellow 
‘anning pear producers, to suggest that legislation be enacted, per- 
mitting the pear producers to come within the purview of this law and 
disregard all other canning agricultural commodities. However, 
limited legislation at this time would not be fair to cther canning fruit 
and vegetable producers, nor would it serve the best interests of the 
pear growers. 

It is of importance to note that 65 percent of the canning pears pro- 
duced in California are canned in the form of mixed fruits and fruit 
cocktail. The other fruits that make up these products are pineapple, 
apricots, cling peaches, and cherries; thus it must be realized that 
chaotic marketing conditions in any of the utilized fruit products 
has an adverse effect on canning pears. 

The pear growers are not asking for mandatory regulation. We 
ask that the legislation be permissive; that the year grower shall 
have the right to petition the Secretary of Agriculture for the im 
position of orders or agreements upon the approval of the requisite 
vote or assent. 

The pear growers endorse the amendments to the law in the follow 
ing respects: 

1. Amend the present law to extend its coverage to “any agricul- 
tural commodity.” 

(a) Delete from the present law all agricultural commodity limi- 
tations. 

2. Provide in the law for initiation, formulation, and effectuation 
of marketing orders or agreements for or on producers only. 

3. Provide in the law for optional orders or agreements whereby 
producers and processors may effectuate, through the Secretary of 
Agriculture, joint programs. 

4. Provide that orders may not be imposed on producers or proces- 
sors without the requisite percentage assent or vote of each. 

5. Provide that producers’ programs may be financed 100 percent 
by producers and the assessment for financing such programs be 
collected by processors, or deducted from the amount due producers 
for their products. 

6. Eliminate from the law all restrictions against the imposition 
of orders or the formulation of agreements covering fruits or vege- 
tables for canning. 

7. Authorize producer or joint producer-processor advertising and 
trade promotion. 

8. Authorize general research and surveys. 

9. Exempt certain regulations in the fruit and vegetable for can- 
ning programs and the fresh fruit and vegetable programs from the 
Federal Administrative Procedures Act. 

10. Provide for continuous operation of a program despite short- 
time price variations above parity. 
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The producers of agricultural commodities in California have had 


the opportunity to test the value of marketing orders and agreements 
nee 1937. The overwhelming acceptance of these programs 1s best 
demonstrated by the fact that at the close of 1950 there were in effect 
nder the provisions of Federal and State enabling legislation 38 
marketing orders and programs. Of these. 12 were under the Federal 


statute and 26 under State laws. Currently there are 28 marketing- 
order programs or agreements in effect under State laws which directly 
atfect over 34.000 producers and over 3.700 handlers. The value of 
he commodities regulated exceeds $460 million measured at the pro- 
lucer level. 

It may be well to give consideration to some of the canner argu 
ments heretofore presented before prior congressional hearings and 
to consider the valid answers. 

The first canner aegunees t is that canning is a surplus operation. 
The grower answer is that 100 percent of the California cling peaches 
are canned; 63 percent of all pears produced are canned. 

Second, the canner has a major investment in seasonal pack and 
therefore opposes producers’ orders. The answer is that the grower 
we long-term investment in deciduous fruit trees. It requires 7 to 8 

‘ars to bring a pear orchard to a self-sustaining production basis if 
ite are right. It takes 4 or 5 years to bring a cling-peach orchard 

like position. 

I might say that those figures, so far as pears are concerned, are 
most conservative. I know some of you gentlemen of the committee 
were out in California, I think it was back in 1948, and you had the 
opportunity of visiting the Anderson pear orchard. You were given 
some idea of the tremendous investment that a man who goes into the 

ear business must make in every acre of trees he produces. 

Third, the canner should not bear the expense of producer orders. 
The grower agrees the law should be amended to answer this valid 
canner objection. 

Fourth, the canner contends the law is such that the Secretary of 
Agriculture has too much power and may imposes orders on the canner. 
The grower agrees that orders should not be imposed on canners 
without requisite vote or assent. 

Fifth, the canner has a year in which to realize returns from his 
pack. That is true. The answer is that the grower has only a few 
weeks in each year in which to recover his costs and a reasonable living 
income out of his year’s efforts. Therefore, the grower should be 
entitled to protect his interest under voluntary m: arketing orders or 
ugreements. 

The answers given by our present Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Honorable Ezra T. Benson, when, as secretary-treasurer of the Na- 
tional Cooperative Council. he testified before the House Committee 
on Agriculture concerning H. R. 6208, June 1 and 2, 1939, are as valid 
and potent today as when uttered by him. 

On behalf of said council, Secretary Benson stated : 

We recommend— 

“The inclusion of canning fruits and canning vegetables, or such other com- 
modities as may express a wish to be so included, in the commodities specified 
in section Se as eligible for the issuance of marketing orders.” 
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When asked if canners should be included, Mr. Benson’s answer indi- 
cates that canning fruits and vegetables should have the permissive 
right to use the law. His direct reply was: 

It is important that canning fruits and vegetables be included in the amend 
ment. This is permissive legislation but provides that they are not compelled 
to take advantage of it: but we take the position that any group ought to be 
included that wishes to establish a marketing order or agreement in their 
commodity. 

In conclusion, in the American tradition the pear growers for whom 
I speak do not ask for class legislation. However, they do request 
that Congress give them the same opportunity as is afforded asparagus 
for canning and olives for canning. 

They ask that legislation be enacted giving all producers the 
optional or permissive right to effectuate producer marketing orders, 
financed 100 percent by producers, administered under the guidance of 
the Secretary of Agriculture by producer or grower members of the 
agricultural commodity involved. 

Mr. ANpresEN. We thank you for your statement, Mr. Anderson. 
Are there any questions ¢ 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Anderson, the California Pear Growers Association 
is a cooperative ¢ 

Mr. Anperson. I beg your pardon / 

Poace. The California Pear Growers Association is a coopera 
tive, is it not / 

Mr. Anperson. It is a nonprofit cooperative association organized 
under the laws of the State of California. 

Mr. Poae gE. The same as the Cling Peach Association / 

Mr. Anprerson. That is correct. It is very similar. 

Mr. Poacr. Part of the success of the program 1s probably due to 
that fact, is it not? 

Mr. Anprerson. Pardon me ? 

Mr. POAGE. Part of the success of the program, both for the pear 
growers and the peach growers, is due to that fact, is it not / 

Mr. Anprrson. I might say we are a very new organization. We 
were incorporated under the laws of the State of California on April 
9 of last year. We have just completed our first year of operation as 
an association, but we were guided largely by the success that the peach 
association has obviously had. 

The table of figures which Mr. Bunje showed to vou I think demon 
strates how much more stable the prices for cling peaches have been 
over the 8-year period than the prices have been for either pears or 
apricots. It is stability that we as an association are seeking. 

I do not see how a producer or a processor or a consumer can live 
with prices that vary as they did between 1948 and 1949, from $120 
a ton in 1 year to $31 the next year. That is almost a 500 percent 
variation. 

It is interesting to note that in those 2 years, 1948 and 1949, almost 
exactly the same amount of tonnage was canned; approximately 190,- 
000 tons. Yet the price for 1 year was $120. We never hope to see 
that kind of a year again, because, as Mr. Bunje so aptly pointed out, 
Uncle Sam took a great big chunk of that, and when the next year’s 
price was well below cost of production we were not remunerated ji 
any way. We had totakea financial licking. 
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Mr. Garurnas. I would like to ask, Mr. Anderson, what is the 
average size of the average farm for pears marketed in California? 

Mr. Anperson. Oh, they vary tremendously. The average size I 
would judge to be in the neighborhood of 20 acres, perhaps. 

Mr. Garuines. On a 30- to 40-acre operation how many men are 
needed to operate the orchard ¢ 

Mr. Anperson. On a 30- to 40-acre orchard I would presume that 
3 to 4 men would be able to operate that, except during harvest season. 
I am talking about that portion of the year when all you are doing is 
cultivating, spraying irrigating, and so forth. When you are pruning 
the trees or harvesting the crop itself, the number increases tremen- 
dously. 

Mr. Gatrurnes. Does it take 3 or 4 men throughout the year for the 
producer to operate ¢ 

Mr. Anprerson. Yes. The producing of pears is almost a year- 
round operat ion. 

Couid I illustrate by using my own orchard as an example? In 
late October we finished harvesting the late winter pears. We imme- 
diately went to pruning those trees. It took until about the middle 
of January to complete the pruning. When that was done, it was 
time for the dormant spray. ‘That requires using tractors and spray 
equipment and so forth. 

When I left the ranch last Friday our pe ars were in full bloom. 
Most of the orchard had been sprayed three times. It will require 
probably 3 or 4 more sprays, after the petals have dropped and the 
young fruit has set on the trees. 

About the time I get back there we will have 3 tractors running, 
turning under the cover crop, cultivating the soil to conserve the 
moisture, and we will probably have to irrigate parts of the orchard 
at least once, twice in some instances, and 3 times in others. 

Mr. Garurnes. How long will those trees bear good fruit ? 

Mr. Anperson. If you take care of a pear tree it should live as long 
as you do. In fact, we have some old trees on our ranch which I think 
some of you gentlemen saw, right below my home, that are almost 100 
years old and still bearing. 

Mr. GarninGs. I should have made that trip out there. 

Mr. Anperson. You would want to stay there, just like the rest 
of them. 

Mr. Garurnes. I realize these questions are elementary to those 
more familiar with fruit farming. 

Mr. Anperson. Have I answered the gentleman’s inquiry ? 

Mr. Garuineos. I just wondered if you had any trouble harvesting 
your crop. Do you have the local labor ? 

Mr. Anperson. It is absolutely impossible to obtain enough local 
labor. I might say to the gentleman that if it had not been for the 
Mexican National Program last year we could not have harvested 
our crop of fruit. 

Mr. Garnines. We are in the same position with respect to our 
cottol 

Mr. Anprrson. I appreciate the gentleman’s problem. 

Ir. Mch [ILLAN. It will be a long time before I forget how gra- 
ciously we were treated out there. 
Mr. Anprrson. It was a pleasure to have you. I hope you all come 
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Mr. McMiian. It was a pleasure to go through there in 1948. 

Mr. Anprrson. We certainly enjoyed having you. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Mr. Chairman ? 

‘The Cuatrman. Mr. Abernethy. 

Mr. Apernetruy. Mr. Anderson, I have been listening to this testi- 
mony for several days. I have not had many comments to make on 
the subject of marketing orders, because I am not too familiar with 
them. However, I have been impressed by some of the statements 
made by the witnesses both for and against the program. 

The thing which impresses me the most about this whole situation 
is this: It just occurs to me that in the interest of fair play—maybe 
that is not the word, because I do not want to leave the impression 
that anyone does not want to be fair—there is nothing wrong in farm- 
ers marketing their commodities, particularly perishable commodi 
ties, at a fair price; and that is the irtention and the sole intention of 
a marketing agreement. That is right, is it not ? 

Mr. Anprerson. That is exactly correct. 

Mr. Avernetuy. Whether it will work here or not I do not know. 
Some say it will and some say it will not. 

Over what period of time do you as a producer of pears have an 
opportunity to decide when and to whom you are going to sell that 
crop? How long can you wait? 

Mr. Anpverson. We cannot wait. 

Mr. Asernetuy. When you harvest today, how much time after 
the day is ended do you have to put that crop on the market ? 

Mr. Anverson. If it is a canning ¢ rop, that crop goes immediately 
to the cannery for storage and processing. We produce e both the can- 
ning and shipping pears. If it is a shipping crop it is packed the day 
it is picked and immediately put in storage. 

Mr. Anerneruy. When do you usu: ally sell it? Do you sell at the 
time of harvest, or is it sold prior to that ? 

Mr. Anperson. Hevetofore, prior to the formation of our Canning 
Pear Association in California, the canners waited to see what hi ap 
pened to the early Bartlett pears that were shipped to the New York 
market. When that market became glutted and the price broke, the 
canners stepped in and offered the producers of conden pears the 
price that the canners wanted to pay. ‘The producer, if he wanted 
to market that crop to the canner, had to accept that price, because he 
had no alternative. 

Last year, because of the successful formation of our California 
Pear Association, with approximately 60 percent of the California 
canning pear tonnage in our association, we were in a position to ne- 
cotiate with the canners on the value of that crop. 

Mr. Anernetuy. At what time of the season ¢ 

Mr. Anperson. We started our negotiations with them about 30 
days prior to harvest. It was our hope to have a price established 
for the commodity we were selling to the canners before the first pears 
were picked. As Mr. Bunje pointed out, at just that time, just as our 
pears were ready to be harvested, in the early districts of the State, 
the strike broke. That strike lasted 7 days. 

Gentlemen, if you think these pear producers did not sweat it out 
for those 7 days you are sadly mistaken. The fruit was ready ‘“ 
harvest, and all we could do was to pick the ripe fruit and haul i 
some place and store it pending the settlement of the strike. 
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It is our hope now to start our negotiations with the canners ap- 
proximately 30 days prior to the harvest, to negotiate and try to 
establish what we consider to be a reasonable price for that product. 

Mr. Anerneruy. IT cannot think of anything that would keep a 
man up later at night than the uncertainty of marketing a perishable 
commodity. 

Mr. Anprrson. I can tell you just one other thing. It happened to 
me about two weeks ago, after our last heavy storm in California. 

! read the thermometer at 11 o'clock, and it was down to 30. We ex- 
pected it was going to freeze that night, and we had our smudge pots 
all out, filled with oil. At 2 o'clock my foreman and I| got up and we 
went out and inspected the thermometers, and it was down to about 29. 
We went back to call the men to come out and light the smudge pots, 
and the clouds started to come over and the temperature leveled off 
and wentupagain. That is another thing that causes sleepless nights. 

Mr. Asnerneruy. There is an old saying down in my part of the 
country, where we produce cotton, that cotton being a hot weather 
crop Will not grow until the farmer can sleep without cover at night. 


We had a man down there to try that one cold spring and he froze to 
death trying to make his cotton oTow. 
Phere is one thing that the canners pointed out in their testimony 


last week, that is, that they wanted to see a healthy farm industry. 
They were dependent upon you as a producer of pears, and the vege 
tuble people and the peach people and so on, to produce the commodi- 
ties they need to can. One without the other could not exist. 

Really and trully, how much does that enter into the marketing of 
fruit or any other perishab le commodity ¢ 

Mr. Anperson. Actually it is a cold-blooded case of economics; that 


is What it boils down to, when you have no agreement under which you 
can operate jointly. Now, you cannot tell me that the canner w: uted 
to enrich Mr. Anderson when he paid $31 a ton for my crop, back 
1949. 


Mr. Anernetuy. Is it fair to say that the canning industry—in the 
production of the produce that goes into the can—that each is trying 
to sell and buy at the best profit : 

Mr, Anprrson. I think that is a very correct statement. But of 
course we are dependent one upon the other. I mentioned a number of 
commodities that go into the canning of a fruit cocktail. If they pay 
too much for one, unless there is an agreement of some kind, they are 
going to take it out of one of the other commodities. You see what I 
mean?’ In 1948 they paid $120 a ton, which was a fantastic price 
and we do not expect or want such a price under present conditions. 
The canners did that in order to obtain enough fruit that year to put 
into their cans, they went out and bid the price up to the fantastic rate 
of $120 per ton, which was far more than was justified by the economics 
of the situation. The next year we paid for that by taking $31 a ton. 
Why could not the 2 years have been averaged? $120 in 1948 plus the 

$31 in 1949 divided by two, would have resulted in approximately $75 
a ton. That would have been a fair return to the grower and it would 
have been something the canners could have lived with, and a price for 
the commodity on the grocer’s shelf at a rate which the consumer could 
afford to pay. 

Mr. Aperneruy. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Harrison. 
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Mr. Harrison. What was the controlling factor in that situation 
that called for a price of pears to the grower of $130 per ton? 

Mr. Anprerson. The crop was short that year and, of course, many 
of these canners have regular established trade they want to serve. 
In order to obtain the necessary tonnage for that particular trade, 
they got out and bid against each other, and the price went from $90 
a ton up to $105 and up to $115 and, in some sections of the State of 
California, went up to $135 a ton. However $120 was the State 
average, but that was not of our doing; that was not the growers 
doing. 

Mr. Harrison. Was that price then reflected to the consumers’ price / 

Mr. ANprrson. Yes, the price of the canned product went up be 
cause of the extremely high price the processer had paid and the 
consumer quit purchasing pears and the next year there was a surplus 
in cans and, consequently, the price dropped to the unheard of level of 
Sol a ton. 

Mr, Harrison. The farmer, when everybody else has no crop and 
he has a surplus crop to sell, gets a good price. 

Mr. Anperson. That is right, but when he gets too much he pays for 
it in the long run. That has been so amply demonstrated in our own 
industry. 

Mr. Harrison. In the case of pears, it does not apply as in the case 
of some other vegetables—peas or sweet corn, something of that kind, 
I can see how the canner could go out and contract with the farmer for 
the corn he raises at so much per ton. 

Mr. Anperson. Yes. 

Mr. Harrison. That does not happen in the case of pears ? 

Mr Anperson. No. 

Mr. Harrison. You do not have a price until the harvesting season 
starts; is that correct ? 

Mr. Anperson. That is true, when the harvest season starts. 

Mr. Harrison. How rapidly has the pear industry grown in Cali- 
fornia, Washington, and Oregon, in the past few years? 

Mr. Anperson. In the past few years, it has been pretty static. You 
see, one of the things that has adversely affected the pear industry on 
the Pacific coast, and I am not going to take too much time, Mr. Chair- 
man, but I do want to answer his question—the pear industry in the 
three Pacific Coast States was built up largely on the use of substantial 
export outlets. Before World War II from 15 to 20 percent of the 
pears produced on the Pacific coast were exported annually. 

Now, the export markets are entirely closed to us. 

Mr. Harrison. They are closed ? 

Mr. Anperson. That is right. 

Mr. Harrison. What is the reason for that? 

Mr. Anperson. Because the foreign countries like England and 
France to whom we used to sell, do not have the dollars with which to 
buy, and if they have the dollars, they do not issue licenses for the 
importation of pears or peaches or any other fruit commodity. 

Mr. Harrison. The answer then must be opening up the foreign 
inarkets # 

Mr. Anperson. Exactly. That would benefit the entire industry, 
as you can see, not only pears but other fruits. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Harrison. Thank you. That is all. 
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The Cuamman. Mr. Anderson, Mr. Bunje remarked a while ago 
that unlike the spring peach industry, that the producer of pears has 
two outlets: One the sale of fresh fruit and the other, the sale of the 
canner crop. Does that give you any advantage, the fact that you 
do have two outlets, or does it always work to the canner’s adv antage ? 

Mr. Anprerson. Well, it is an advantage in the year of a short crop, 
because there is an increased demand for the fruit. But ina heavy 
crop year, such as one I mentioned in 1949, when there was perhaps 
more than an adequate supply of pears and too many of them were 
shipped to the fresh market, the market became glutted and broke, and 
then the canners could pick up what was left at any price they wanted 
to pay. 

‘Yhe CHarrman. Then it makes the price, so far as the canner is 
concerned, the fresh market price ? 

Mr. Anperson. That is correct, it has been a determining factor. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Herlong. 

Mr. Hertone. From the practical standpoint, when you do have a 
greater crop, like the one you refer to, the price does go down? 

Mr. Anperson. It certainly does. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. McIntyre. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Anderson, would it be your thought that you 
would operate under one order and agreement ‘that would apply both 
to the fresh crop and to the canners’ crop; or do you conceive of 
their being separate orders ? 

Mr. Anperson. I think perhaps, there probably would have to be 
two separate orders, because the operation is so entirely different. 
Now, it might be worked under one. I have not given that enough 
thought to be able to give an answer to the question directly. But 
[ am sure that it could be worked out, and if it could not be done 
under one, why I am sure that it could be done under two. 

Mr. McIntire. I look upon a marketing agreement, as a very effec- 
tive merchandising tool, which is reflected in the price. 

Mr. Anperson. That is correct. 

Mr. McIntire. Do you conceive of a marketing agreement or order 
applicable to the canning crop of fruit as being a bargaining agency 
with the canners, or simply a base upon which to establish the orderly 
distribution of the crop 4 

Mr. Anperson. Well, I think it does both. I think it gives us an 
opportunity, by statute, to sit down and bargain with the canners 
on the price factors of our commodity. And that price should be 
established after all of the economic factors, including the size of 
the crop for that particular year, the size of the carryover and so 
forth, have been taken into consideration. But I think it would be 
a long step in the direction of achieving the stability we are seeking, 
not these 500 percent variations in a 12-month period. 

Mr. McInrire. Rather than being a grade and size type of order, 
it would also serve as a price order ¢ 

Mr. Anperson. That is correct. 

Mr. McIntire. Thank you. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Poage. 

Mr. Poagr. There is one ‘thing I would like to ask you about, Mr. 
Anderson. Prior to the organization of your association, was there 

any competition in the purchase of your crop ? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, indeed, there is still competition. 
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Mr. Poacr. I can see how you get competition among producers 
when pears are ripe and when you have to move them that day, but 
do you have 2 or 3 canners where you can go to, to sell the pears! Do 
you have any effective competition among the purchasers of pears ‘ 

Mr. Anperson. A total, I think, of 28 different canners are pur- 
chasing pears for canning in California. 

Mr. Poacr. I mean, for the average farmer. He cannot haul his 
pears up to Sacramento. 

Mr. Anperson. No. I haul mine to Oakland. 

Mr. Poace. I mean, what does the average producer do; does he 
have several canners to whom he can offer his pears 

Mr. Anperson. I am sorry. I missed the point of the gentleman's 
question. We, for instance, sell all of our canning pears to one can- 
ner. I have a friend in the Santa Clara Valley, 40 miles north of 
me, who habitually sells his crop to 4 canners; others will sell to 2. 
I mean, it is the grower’s choice. 

Mr. Poace. But you do have enough canners out there where you 
get some competition / 

Mr. Anvrrson. Oh, yes, indeed, very keen competition. 

Mr. Poacr. That being so, it would be very helpful, it seems to me, 
because it seems to me that in some of these canning industries, there 
would not be but one canner in the neighborhood and when they have 
had that situation, I cannot see how the producer is going to have 
much room for competition. 

Mr. Anperson. We are not worried about that particular angle. 

Mr. Poacr. That is good. You are in a more fortunate situation 
than the ones I was talking about. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Herlong. 

Mr. Hervone. In that connection, all of these canners do not have 
the same delivery price for the pears? 

Mr. Anverson. They do now, since we have our association formed. 
I might say this: There has been a differential paid in the price for 
pears in different sections of the State. You see, the pear industry 
in California is widely distributed, throughout northern California, 
in about 7 or 8 different districts. ‘The district in which I live has 
traditionally received a lower price per ton for its products by .a few 
dollars than in the Sacramento River area or the Lake County area, 
because they grow a more desirable pear for canning. It has a little 
better shape and the canners can get a higher percentage of recovery 
of cases per ton. That i is what this differential is based upon, and our 
association has recognized differentials and we have no difficulty in 
that whatsoever. 

Mr. Harrison. May I ask one more question ? 

The CuatrmMan. Yes, Mr. Harrison. 

Mr. Harrison. You mentioned, Mr. Anderson, that 1 of the farmers 
sells to 4 different canners. Do you have a distinct advantage in sell- 
ing to four canners, so far as competitive benefit is concerned ? 

Mr. Anpverson. I do not know why he does, because he received last 


year exactly the same price from each of the four canners. 


Mr. Harrison. Is that always true—— 
Mr. ANnperson (continuing). He produces a very heavy tonnage, 
and perhaps it makes for a little more orderly hi arvesting of his crop 


and getting it to the canners to do it that way. I do not know the 
reason for it. 
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Mr. Harrison. There is no monopoly here that controls the price, 
because all the canners have the same price, according to the order 

Mr. Anprerson. They did last year, because they agreed to pay th: ut 
price, 

Mr. Harrison. Was that good ? 

Mr. Anprerson. Oh, certainly, that is good. 

Mr. Harrison. It is good if the price is ms 

Mr. ANDERSON. And again it is good if is down, because we do 
not want another one of these $120 per be years; that is the very 
thing we are seeking to avoid. Where you have the opportunity to 
negotiate the price, rather than having it on a take-it-or-leave-it basis 
at the last minute. It makes for more stability, not only for the pro- 
ducer but for the processor and for the consumer and, after all, the 
consumer is the one we are most interested in. 

Mr. Harrison. I thought the point Mr. Poage brought out here 

while ago was that competition by the canners was so very desirable, 
but from what you say, it is not 4 

Mr. Anperson. Oh, there is keen competition for that fruit; I can 
assure you of that. It is the competition that has driven the prices 
to such ‘outl: indish heights on varlous occasions. 

Mr. Harrison. When the price is all the same, where does the 
competition come in ¢ 

Mr. ANperson. There is a competition for the tonnage. They go 
out and compete for this erower's tonnage or the other grower's ton- 
nage, to perhaps increase the amount of pears that they can put out 
in a given year. 

The Cuairman. Your organization has made it possible for the 
producers to have a bargaining power in which to bring about com- 
petition and an agreement on the part of the canners to pay what is 
regarded as a fair price? 

Mr. Anperson. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. Last year, for in- 
stance, was the first time in the history of the Anderson family in the 
pear business—and that goes back for three generations—that we 
have been able to sit down with canners and have anything to say about 
the value of our product 

The Cuarrman. We must hurry on. Thank you, very much, Mr. 
Anderson, for your very helpful statement. 

Mr. ANDERSON, I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. We always appreciate your being here, and are 
glad to have you before the committee. 

Mr. Axperson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I hope that you will 
call me in again on the opening day of the baseball season. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Fred Herringer, president, California To- 
mato Canning Association. Is Mr. Herringer in the room’  Evi- 
dently not. 

Mr. Marvin H. Walker, general manager, Florida Citrus Canners 
Cooperative. 

Mr. Hertone. Mr. Chairman, in this connection, there are several 
Florida witnesses here, and they have arranged their order of presenta- 
tion, if that is satisfactory to the committee. They would like Mr. 
Rutledge to speak first, and then let him present the other members of 
the group. 

Tire Cuatrman. We will be very glad to have them do that. The 
Chair has the names of two witnesses on the witness list. 
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Mr. Hertone. I would like to add to that the name of one other 
witness, Mr. Phillips, of Orlando, the only one of the members present 
who is a citrus grower. 

The CuairmMan. We are very glad to have you with us, Mr. Phillips. 

Mr. Hertonea. They are all present. 

The CHarrman. With that understanding, as expressed by Mr. 
Herlong, we will call upon Mr. Rutledge now, and you may make your 
statement, and then call upon the other witnesses. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT RUTLEDGE, MANAGER, FLORIDA CITRUS 
MUTUAL 


Mr. Rutieper. Mr. Chairman, we have prepared here a brief for 
your consideration. I am not going to read it but I would like to 
speak from it for just a moment, and then I will call on the other 
witnesses. 

The Cuatrman. Very well. 

Mr. Rutieper. Gentlemen, my name is Robert Rutledge. I am the 
general manager of the Florida Citrus Mutual of Lakeland, Fla., and 
we represent over 7,000 growers of Florida producers, approximately 
85 percent of the citrus growers of Florida; that is total citrus. 

We are here today to ask you for your consideration in bringing 
about an amendment to the Federal Marketing Agreement Act, as 
amended, 1937, so that it will include processed grapefruit. We are 
going to confine our remarks to the processed grapefruit only. And 
in doing that, as I said before, I will not read this lengthy brief; it 
contains a lot of information and I hope you will find time to read it 
later, but since Mr. Herlong has two tickets to a very important 
gathering this afternoon, I will not take any more time than necessary. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


A REQUEST THAT GRAPEFRUIT FOR PROCESSING BE INCLUDED UNDER THE PROVISIONS 
OF THE AGRICULTURAL MARKETING AGREEMENT ACT OF 1937 AS FURTHER AMENDED 


Florida Citrus Mutual, an agricultural cooperative organized under the 
Capper-Volstead Act, actively represents its membership of more than seven 
thousand—7,054—Florida citrus growers in all matters relating to their gen 
eral welfare. 

Florida Citrus Mutual and the other signatories to this brief (all being 
organizations having a vital interest in the welfare of the Florida citrus indus- 
try) recognize the far-reaching importance of the President’s program for agri- 
culture, and the new legislation required to give effect to this program. 

In particular, Florida Citrus Mutual and the other signatories to this brief, 
are intertested in legislation which will permit the inclusion of grapefruit for 
processing under the provisions of the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act as 
amended. The signatories to this brief are interested in the one specific com- 
modity—grapefruit. 

The provisions of the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937 (which 
reenacted, amended, and supplemented the Agricultural Adjustment Act), apply 
only to certain enumerated commodities which for the most part include milk, 
and fruits and vegetables shipped in fresh form. The organizations submitting 
this brief, respectfully request that grapefruit for processing be included among 
the commodities eligible for marketing agreements and/or orders. 

The plight of the Florida grapefruit grower is illustrated vividly in that in 
a period of 7 marketing seasons since the war years (excluding 1 season of 
extremely short production), growers received an average price of 94 cents per 
box on tree for grapefruit sent to fresh-fruit markets, and an average of only 
37 cents per box on tree for grapefruit used by processors. In this period of 
time, 51 percent of the total Florida production was utilized by processors. 
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There has been economic abandonment in certain of these seasons when several 
millions of boxes of grapefruit were never used due to the lack of a market. 
Two mijor points are involved: (1) canned grapefruit products were processed 
from fruit which gave the grower on the average, at best, only the cost of growing 
the fruit; (2) these canned products were sold in the Nation’s markets at prices 
which affected fresh-fruit sales very seriously and served to limit market poten- 
tials for fresh grapefruit. 

The situation existing this season in respect to grapefruit for processing 
points emphatically to the urgent need for marketing agreement programs. For 
a great portion of the season, canners in Florida paid 20 to 25 cents per box 
for grapefruit delivered to processing plants for the production of grapefruit 
juice. Most of this fruit represented packinghouse diversions of fruit which 
failed to meet the grade or size requirements of the marketing agreement pro- 
gram covering fresh shipments. The gross return for this fruit represented 
only about one-half the actual cost of picking, hauling, and packinghouse hap- 
dling, and not only left nothing for the grower, but served to reduce the net 
returns to the grower for that portion of his crop shipped in fresh form against 
which the deficit had to be charged. 

The Florida State Marketing Bureau, in its annual report for the 1952-53 
season, shows the out-of-pocket cost for producing grapefruit in Florida (includ- 
ing no allowance for interest on investment or for taxes) to be an average of 
45 cents per box. Is it any wonder that the Florida grapefruit grower has 
become concerned ? 

Interstate shipments of fresh grapefruit from Florida have been regulated by 
Federal marketing agreement programs continuously since 1939. These pro- 
grams have been effectively used in bringing some degree of stabilization to 
the price structure for grapefruit shipped in fresh form, but— 

The problems involved in the present predicament cannot be solved without 
similar marketing programs for grapefruit used by processors. The marketing 
agreement operating in Florida has the effect of eliminating undesirable grades 
and sizes of fresh fruit from interstate shipments and shipments to Canada. 
Such undesirable fruit, if shipped, would disrupt any effort to achieve orderly 
marketing. 

The only way the Florida citrus industry can have an effective overall grape- 
fruit-marketing program is to amend the basic law so Federal marketing- 
agreement programs may be applied not only to fruit which goes into fresh-fruit 
channels, but also to that portion of the crop used by processors. Our experi- 
ence shows conclusively that the declared purpose of the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act cannot be accomplished until and unless grapefruit used in 
both fresh and processed channels comes within the provisions of the act. 

In order for the Florida grapefruit grower to survive the present marketing 
system must be changed. A chaotic condition now exists because one part of 
the industry (processors) is entirely free of all regulation, and thereby can 
and does nullify the gains and benefits sought to be achieved by the other 
(fresh fruit) part of the industry. Placing of grapefruit for processing under 
provisions of a Federal market-agreement program is a sound and logical means 
to correct this situation. 

The Florida citrus industry with a total value of well over $1 billion is not 
now and never has been covered by price-support programs of the Federal 
Government. Likewise, the Florida grapefruit grower has never had much 
hope of obtaining the parity price, or any real percentage of parity, for his 
product. The record shows that for many years Florida grapefruit growers 
have received a small percentage of the parity price, and that the actual on- 
tree returns for grapefruit used by processors in some of these years has been 
much less than the growers’ cost of production. However, the Florida grape- 
fruit grower is fully aware of the fact that other agricultural industries receive 
shelter and full protection from price-support programs of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and are guaranteed parity or a large percentage of parity by these 
programs of the Federal Government financed through an almost unlimited 
source of funds. The Florida grapefruit grower has never asked for price- 
support programs in the past, and does not ask for such assistance now, but 
the Florida grapefruit grower wants the opportunity to use these self-help 
programs available through a proven system of marketing agreements. 

Here’s the Florida grapefruit record: In 1952-53 season, when prices received 
by producers of grapefruit were at higher levels than exist now, the actual parity 
price (under the Federal formula) for grapefruit sold in fresh form was $1.98 
per box, but the seasonal average price received by these growers was $1.08. In 
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other words, growers received 54 percent of parity for grapefruit sold in fresh 
form in that season. Likewise, the parity price for grapefruit used by processors 
in that particular season was $1.51 per box, but growers received 40 cents per 
box as a seasonal average, or 26 percent of parity. The industry cannot long 
survive unless this situation can be changed. 

We are now in the third consecutive season when growers did not receive cost 
of production for grapefruit used by processors, 

Greater significance is given to the present distress position of grapefruit 
growers when it is realized that on-tree returns quoted above represent statewide 
averages for all sections and all varieties, including pink and red seedless, which 
command premium prices in the fresh market. The plight of the Duncan (white 
seeded) grapefruit grower in particular is even more serious than that of growers 
of other varieties, as the price received for Duncan grapefruit is the lowest of 
all varieties and is significantly lower than the average figure for all varieties 
combined. The Duncan grapefruit grower must rely on the processor as an outlet 
for at least 70 percent of his crop. 

A marketing-agreement program for grapefruit for processing usage will offer 
an opportunity for the grapefruit growers of Florida to adjust supply to demand. 
Such agreement will not penalize the consumers of these products by arbitrarily 
estublishing prices at unwarranted levels, but, on the contrary, will protect the 
interests of consumers by assuring adequate supplies on an orderly basis at 
economically justified prices. The constant and disturbing price fluctuations 
which have prevailed for many years at all levels of distribution will be kept 
within reasonable limits. If the present disorganized marketing system should 
continue, it is possible that this great industry, producing an important food com 
modity, will not be able to continue to supply the Nation’s needs. 

It is not contended that the adoption of a marketing-agreement program for 
grapefruit for processing will correct overnight all the abuses which exist in the 
present system, but the requested change in the basic law to bring grapefruit for 
processing within the framework of marketing-agreement programs will give 
this industry the tools with which to help itself in correcting the unsatisfactory 
situation which now exists. 

The program would be administered by local groups—growers and processors— 
persons having a vital interest in the overall industry welfare. 

Types of action that would be permissible under a Federal marketing-agree- 
ment program cover a wide field. 

The actual programs could cover, among others, the following methods of 
bringing supply and demand into balance: 

1. Limitation of total quantity processed. 

2. Limitation by grades or quality. 

3. Establishment of surplus pools and the control and disposition of such 
surplus, 

4. Control of unfair trade practices. 

The citrus industry of Florida is now requesting the right to have permissive 
legislation making possible the development of a marketing agreement and order 
program for grapefruit for processing, and the industry is convinced that it will 
be possible to develop a program that will be of benefit to all growers, shippers, 
processors, and consumers. We are confident that the industry, if given the 
opportunity, can develop a coordinated flexible program that will achieve orderly 
marketing and will provide for effective handling of surpluses. Under a market- 
ing-agreement program covering grapefruit for processing and complementary to 
the present program covering grapefruit for shipment in fresh form, it would 
be possible for the industry to restrict from both fresh and canned markets that 
portion of the production that is of inferior grade and least valuable and thereby 
would assure that Florida’s best quality grapefruit products would always be 
available to consumers. 

Under a marketing-agreement program covering grapefruit for processing, it 
would be possible to form a pool for the disposition of surpluses of both fresh and 
canned fruit for export and other noncompetitive outlets. It would also be 
possible to divert that portion of the raw fruit which would not meet the high 
standards for commercial use into the manufacture of products for end uses 
other than human consumption. 

Within the framework of the marketing-agreement programs the industry 
committees administering the programs would have full opportunity to develop a 
flexible type of action applicable to the conditions existing at a particular time. 
It is impossible to forecast the exact nature of the program that could be 
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developed by the industry, but the following illustration of one program that 
might be used is given—the program to be centered around the overall provision 
of limiting the volume of grapefruit that is available for processors by the 
establishing of quality controls applying to the raw material commodity. Thus 
the elimination of the least desirable portion of the grapefruit available for proc- 
essing would serve to enable the production of a finished product of high standard 
and good consumer acceptance and thus would enhance the marketing opportu- 
nities for the great majority of the production. It is a proven fact that a program 
of this nature can be used effectively in seasons when the indicated supply is in 
excess of apparent demand as a means of bringing supply into better balance 
with demand. 

Under a program of this nature the committees administering the program 
could recommend regulations which would establish a definite quality standard 
for the grapefruit used in the processing operations. These quality standards 
could be based upon fixed solids-acid requirements or upon the ratio of solids to 
acid and through this means the committees, after determination of consumer 
preferences, could establish quality controls aimed at regaining users for proc- 
essed grapefruit products and at diverting from commercial markets those grades 
of grapefruit that would not meet these quality standards. 

A program of this nature could be used by the industry in withholding early 
season fruit from use until such time as the fruit satisfied the specific require- 
ments for quality factors. Through a program of this nature the burden for 
sharing the loss of fruit eliminated could be passed on with substantial equity 
to all growers who offer grapefruit for market at a particular time. 

Florida Citrus Mutual, on behalf of its more than 7,000 members—producers 
of citrus fruit—expresses herein the desires of these growers for such permissive 
legislation as to bring within the provisions of the marketing-agreement program 
grapefruit for processing These growers believe that there is an urgent need 
for this stabilizing effect now. 

The attached statistical tables point to the predicament in which these growers 
are placed, and serve to illustrate the necessity for immediate action. 

Respectfully submitted. 

F'Lormpa CrTRUs MUTUAL. 

FiLoripA Cirrus EXCHANGE. 

FLORIDA CITRUS CANNERS COOPERATIVE. 
INDIAN RIVER Cirrus LEAGUE. 

Dr. P. PHritures Co. 


Florida grapefruit production, utilization, and on-tree prices—1934-35 to 1952-58 


| Total pro- 





. , Fresh On-tree Processor On-tree ; 
Crop yes oduction “tic 
— ae shipments | _ price usage | price aeemee’ 
Million Million Million | 
bores bores Dollars bores Dollars Percent 

1934-35 15.2 9.6 0. 42 5.5 0. 24 | 36. 2 
1935-36 7.8 85 3.6 . 59 31.3 
1936-37 8.1 11.2 58 6.7 . 40 37.0 
1937-38 14. ¢ 8.3 77 6.0 235 fk 
1938-39 23.3 12.2 30 8.5 «@ .5 
1939-40 15.9 7.0 63 &.8 24 3 
1940-41 24. f 10.6 .42 13. 2 27 7 
1941-42 i 19. 2 0 93 9.8 . 54 0 
942-4 27.3 9.6 1. 08 17.6 84 5 
143-44 31 10.4 | 1. 34 20. 4 11,30 5.8 
1944-45 22 7.0 1.72 15.1 11.69 Be 
1945-46 32. 0 ez 1. 50 22. 1 11.16 | 69. 1 
1946-47 29. 0 10.4 94 15.9 43 54.8 
1947-48 33.0 9.7 .49 19. 4 } 13 | 58.8 
1948-49 0. 2 13.7 95 16.3 43 54.0 
1949-50 24.2 10. € 1. 96 13.4 21.63 | 55.4 
1950-51 33.2 15.1 1. 22 17.9 2.70 | 53.9 
1951-52 af, 19.2 81 13.7 13 38.1 
1952-53 2 17.2 1,08 15.0 40) 46, 2 


! Army contracts. 
2 Florida hurricane, Texas freeze. 


Source: USDA Bureau of Agricultural Economies, Orlando, Fla. 
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United States grapefruit production, utilization, and on-tree prices—1934-—85 to 
1952-53 


lotal pro- 





‘ ) Fresh On-tree Processor On-tree a 
Crop year Production shipments price usage prick a : ion. 
Million Million Million 
bores bores Dollars bores Dollars Percent 

1934 35 21 14.8 0, 52 6.2 0. 23 29. 1 
% 18. 3 13.7 83 4.5 § 24. ¢ 
30. 7 20.4 57 10.0 34 2.6 

31.1 18.9 60 12.0) 97 Is 6 

43.6 24. 4 28 14. 5 | 11 33.3 

35.1 18.3 44 16.3 20 46.4 

21.8 41 20. 3 24 47.3 

22. 1 72 17.6 46 43.8 

23. 0 1.17 27.1 83 53. 7 

24.6 1. 46 31.3 ) 8 

25. 1 1. 62 | 26.8 | 1. 40 51.3 

27.8 1.37 35.4 | 1. 04 55. 8 

28. 2 | . 98 | 27.0 | Yi 45.6 

24.9 57 29,5 | 13 47.9 

22. 1 95 23. 1 .32 50. 8 

6.5 16.7 1. 98 19.6 1. 36 53.7 

46.6 21.7 1, 21 24.6 . 62 52.8 

40.4 22. 1 91 15, 1 .10 37.4 

38.3 20. 4 1.14 17.0 .37 44.4 





Note.—The above data clearly shows that the utilization of grapefruit in fresh form fails to change greatly 
from year to year and that any increase or decrease in the total national supply must be utilized by processors 


Source: USDA Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Orlando, Fla 


Mr. Rur.eper. However, gentlemen, I would like to take just a few 
minutes to point out several very, very important facts to you and 
their reasons; their relationship between what it costs to grow a box 
of grapefruit and what the grower receives for grapefruit going to 
the processor. 

During the past 7 years, since the war, the Florida grower has 
received for grapefruit fresh on the tree approximately 95 cents a 
box. During that same period, the grower has received only 37 
cents a box for the grapefruit going to the processor. Keep in mind 
that during that same period over 51 percent of the total was being 
utilized by the processor. 

Now, then, let us look at what it costs to grow a box of grapefruit. 
The Florida State Marketing Bureau says it costs approximately 45 

cents to produce a box of erapefr uit, including no allowance for inter 
est. on the investment or for taxes. 

During the present season, Florida canners have been paying in the 
neighborhood of 20 to 25 cents a box for grapefruit delivered into the 
‘anner. It costs more than that to pick and haul a box of grapefruit 
direct from the grower to the canner; almost 100 percent of the fruit 
going to the canner this season has come from packinghouse elimi- 
nation. 

As you probably know, in Florida we have operated very, very suc- 
cessfully under the Federal marketing agreement so far as fresh 
fruit is concerned for the past 20 years, and it has proven very suc- 
cessful. So today we have come to ask your help, so we can help our- 
selves, so far as processed grapefruit is concerned. We have had a 
very good experience and a profitable experience in bringing about an 
orderly marketing through the fresh administration, as far as the 
Federal marketing agreement is concerned. 

So we are asking that an amendment be brought about to the Fed- 
eral Marketing Agreement Act, to include processed grapefruit so 
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that the difference, the inequality, the very apparent inequality, be- 
tween grapefruit going fresh and grapefruit going processed, can be 
narrowed or done away with completely. 

We have with us today Mr. Howard Phillips, a substantial grower 
up from Orlando, Fla., and I would like to call him now, Mr. Chair- 
man, if it is your pleasure. 

The Cuarman. Thank you very much, Mr. Rutledge for your state- 
ment. 

Do you desire to make any further presentation of Mr. Phillips 
at this time, Mr. Herlong? 

Mr. Hertone. Except the fact that I do know that he is a citrus 
grower of considerable interest in my area and { know we can rely 
completely on his statement. 


STATEMENT OF HOWARD PHILLIPS, ORLANDO, FLA. 


The Crarman. Mr. Phillips, the committee will be very glad to 
hear you at this time. 

Mr. Puiuurrs. Mr. Chairman, my name is Howard Phillips; I am 
from Orlando, Fla., and I have been a grower of citrus fruit all of 
my adult life. My father and I produce annually between one and a 
quarter million, and one and a half million boxes of fruit a yea 
Between one hundred thousand and one hundred and fifty oan 
boxes of grapefruit. At times our grapefruit crop has gone up to 
200,000 boxes, de pending on crop conditions. 

Since the inception of the marketing agreement, I have been asso- 
ciated in the formation of them from the time of 1933 and 1934, when 
we met in the very hot summers of those years, and formulated the 
first marketing agreement we had on citrus. I have been continu- 
ously interested in the working of the marketing agreements from 
the fresh fruit standpoint. I have served on a number of the com- 
mittees, both as principal and as alternate. And I believe that I am 
thoroughly familiar with the success of the marketing agreements as 
they apply to the fresh fruit. As a grapefruit grower, I find myself 
in the untenable position, so untenable that, like many others in our 
State, I must either abandon my grapefruit trees or bulldoze them 
out and try to plant other trees. 

In the case of citrus, it takes us from 5 to 7 years to produce a crop; 
certainly we do not get a crop before 7 to 8 years that will pay for the 
cost of producing the crop. And to see a tree that is 15 to 25 or 30 
years old falling down before the bulldozer because we cannot get even 
the cost of picking and hauling the fruit to the canner is not very 
pleasant prospect, or a pleasant sight. 

It is my considered opinion that we can, if given the right by Con- 
gress, constitute ourselves as a grower into a market situation where we 

‘an make full advantage of the fruit that we produce, and if not get 
money for all that we ‘produce, get at least the money for a substan- 
tial proportion that would permit us to regain a position of profit for 
the production of the grapefruit. 

Now, of course, we have no hope, in view of the situation as it exists. 
Our fresh fruit is being controlled by the marketing committee and 
they are doing the best job they can. But fresh fruit, when it does 
reach the market, has to compete with the canned product for which 
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we are now not getting enough, even for the cost of picking and haul 
ing the fruit to the canner. 

‘It is our earnest opinion that you will permit us, as growers of the 
State of Florida, to protect our own interests and to keep this industry 
of ours alive. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The Crarrman. Thank you, Mr. Phillips. Let me ask you this 
question: In what form is the processed grapefruit going—canned ¢ 

Mr. Puriurps. It can be. 

The Cuatrmay. Do you sell the product for fresh juice or just what 
is done with it? 

Mr. Puinuips. Grapefruit is processed in the following manner, Mr. 
Chairman: the principal usage is for canned juice, single stre ngth, SO- 
called. Next, we have the grapefruit sections, that which is normally 
known as canned grapefruit. There is a limited amount of frozen 
concentrated grapefruit juice put out in an experimental package, 
you might say and frozen grapefruit sections. But as to frozen con- 
centrates and concentrated juice and frozen sections put together, 
that would not amount to a drop in the bucket and I think the amount 
that I produce would almost fill that need, to say nothing of the thou- 

sands of others of growers in the State of Florida. 

Our principal objective, sir, is to gain some control over the canned 
grapefruit and canned grapefruit juice, more especially through the 
yenefits of this amendment to the Marketing Act. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. Are there any further 
questions ? 

Mr. Harrison. I would like to ask you a question about the cost 
of canning the grapefruit sections. Is that a costly operation? My 
observation of your operation, as it concerns grapefruit is, seems to 
me, that that is the outlet for grapefruit as against the concentrated 
orange juice today. I have been in places where people have asked 
about both grapefruit and orange juice, and it seems to me, as a rule, 
they go for the orange juice more than for the grapefruit juice. How- 
ever, I do not think that that same thing weuld be true in the case of 
the canned grapefruit sections. 

Mr. Puitures. If I understand the question, Mr. Harrison—and I 
will try to answer to the best of my ability—the process of canned 
grapefruit juice is much more expensive than the processing the 
juice itself. 

Mr. Harrtson. Yes. 

Mr. Puitutrs. Because there is a great deal of hand work and a 
great deal of labor attached to that. It is my own opinion that the 

canned grapefruit juice market could be broadened considerably and 
we would be able to get an infinitely greater distribution if we could 
have a control of the situation, both as to quality and to quantity of 
the fruit that goes out, because, as has been indicated by Mr. Rut- 
ledge, practically all of the fruit that has gone into juice this year, 
because of the exceedingly low price, has been packinghouse elimina- 
tion, not in themselves’ good juice, but the tendency is always, of 
course, to have the less desirable fruit eliminated for whatever reason, 
and that has gone into the processing of the juice. A number of 
growers, and I am among them, feel that our market can be broad- 
ened for the grapefruit juice considerably if we were allowed some 
degree of control through a marketing act and order. 
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Does that answer your question / 

Mr. Harrison. Yes; thank you. I want to ask one more question 
relative to the concentrates of grapefruit juice. Have they gone into 
that to any great extent; and if so, what has been the result ¢ 

Mr. Puiturs. The amount of concentrated grapefruit juice is 
exceedingly limited. It is a known fact, in view of the tremendous 
tonnage of grapefruit that we have available. 

Mr. Harrison. What has been the success of that that has been put 
on the market? Does it move as readily as does orange juice ? 

Mr. Puuirs. No, sir; because it has not been pushed the way that 
orange juice has; there has not been the merchandising effort brought 
to bear on it. And, of course, the natural preference, as you have indi- 
cated, in the palate of most consumers is toward the orange juice. 

Mr. Harrison. But there is very much in favor of the canned 
grapefruit, as I see it, from my personal observation. 

Mr. Puusiprs. Well, certainly, canned grapefruit and canned grape- 
fruit juice are very heavy competitors of our fresh product. 

Mr. Harrison. Yes. 

Mr. Puiturres. And the cheap price that has prevailed especially 
for canned grapefruit juice has had a marked effect on it. 

Mr. Harrison. You are talking now about the single strength ? 

Mr. Puituiies. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Any further questions ? 

Mr. Hertone. I was going to ask a question, but I will wait until 
the others have concluded their statements. 

The Cuairman. We thank you very much, Mr. Phillips, for your 
statement, and will you please stand by, because it may be possible 
that there will be some questions by members of the committee. 

Mr. Pruitiips. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I would like 
to introduce to you now Mr. Marvin Walker, of the Florida Citrus 
Canners Cooperative. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Walker, we will be glad to hear you. 


STATEMENT OF MARVIN H. WALKER, GENERAL MANAGER, 
FLORIDA CITRUS CANNERS COOPERATIVE 


Mr. Waker. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, I am 
Marvin H. Walker, of Lake Wales, Fla., and I am general manager 
of the Florida Citrus Canners Cooperative. 

I do not have a prepared statement. I want to comment on a few 
of the points that have been involved in these discussions, and at a 
later date, if 1 may be permitted, Mr. Chairman, I would like to file 
with the committee a detailed statement answering or refuting some 
of the contentions that were made before this committee several days 
ago by canners, the National Canners Association, by canners of 
other crops, who contended that the marketing agreement program 
for fruits and vegetables would seriously damage our business. 

The CHamrMan. Can you get the statement in ‘soon? The hearings 
will go to the printer perhaps in the next 10 days. Do you think 
you can get it in by that time? ; 

Mr. Wacker. Yes; I think I can in just a few days. 

The CuatrMan. Without objection, permission will be granted to 
file a statement along the lines indicated by Mr. Walker. 
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Mr. Waker. I represent a cooperative association of citrus grow 
ers, which was organized for the purpose originally of canning fruits, 
not concentrating their fruit j juices 

We have about 1,200 members in our cooperative and they produce 
about 10 percent of all of the oranges, grapefruit, tangerines, and 
limes grown in Florida. In our plant, which is the largest processing 
plant in the State of Florida, we annually process about 9 percent 
of all the products produced in Florida. We inake all of the products 
of the canned fruits, grapefruit juices, salads, and all of the frozen 
concentrates, and this season, for the first time, frozen grapefruit sec- 
tions. Our annual business runs between $18 million and $20 million 
a year. We have, as a cooperative, given up our tax position, tax 
exemption, during the last 4 years, and we operate just as any of 
a dozen other cooperative canners. We buy fruit on the market as 
well as grow it. Last season we bought 20 percent of the fruit that 
we handled in the plant. 

We are a taxpaying corporation, just as are all of the other canning 
corporations. 

Emphasis has been placed, by several of the previous witnesses 
several days ago on the importance of brands to canners, and how 
dangerous the marketing-agreement program might be to the canner 
who has spent a lot of money developing a br: and and who wanted 
to maintain his position for that brand. 

At Lake Wales we have Donald Duck canned juices and in the sec- 
tions canning, one of the largest distributed brands in the canned 
citrus juices and canned sections. We have also had concentrates, 
but in addition to that, we do a very substantial business with other 
processors selling other brands, and while I do not wish to emphasize 
this matter, we pack for Bird’s Eye, we pack for Snow Crop, and we 
pack mostly Gerber’s baby orange juice. Mr. Poague will pardon me 
for saying, during the last 3 years, we have packed the famous Texan 
brand of grapejuice until they could get some water down in the val- 
ley and start their crops again. 

Mr. Hertone. He is not in the grapefruit section. 

Mr. Wacker. The plight of the grapefruit industry is terrible, gen- 
tlemen. As Mr. Rutledge has pointed out, it has been a ready-made 
crop now for a number of years, and we may have to abandon several 
million boxes of grapefruit in Florida this year, because we cannot 
get enough for it to pay for the cost of picking and hauling it. Not 
one single load of grapefruit that I know of has gone directly from the 
grower to juice canneries this year, because the canners were not pay- 
ing enough for the grapefruit to pay even for the cost of picking and 
hauling of that fruit. All of the gr: ipefruit that has been packed in 
Florida this year has been packed from the off grades and sizes and the 
eliminated fruit at the packinghouses, and fruit which they would not 

take in the packinghouse, which the »y have to take out of some of the 
eliminated fruit, and they pack the juice out of that and out of certain 
eliminations in the canning plant. 

Mr. Ostern, representing the National Canners’ Association, and 
Mr. Snyder and some of the other previous witnesses, and a number 
of those who have testified before, the other d: iv expressed great con- 
cern, fear as to what the marketing-agreement program could do to 
the business of the canners. Gentlemen, they are badly misinformed, 
I think their fears have been greatly exaggerated to you. 
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I profess some knowledge and experience in the marketing-agree- 
ment programs, their purposes and administr: ation, and their limita- 
tions, because I have been closely associated with 3 of them in Florida 
over a period of about 20 years. And I say that they are most unduly 
concerned. Mr. Cummings in his testimony the other day said there 
were four essentials here that you should consider in the canning busi- 
ness, and first, that they had the plant, and you had to have a crop, 
and you had to have enough labor and you had to have the cans. And 
he said the canner had to have control of this big investment, in this 
business, and that you could not permit someone else to control the 
business. 

But, gentlemen, if business is bad, the canner does not have to buy 
any cans, he can fire all of his employees, and he does not have to buy 
any crop. 

But what about the grower? He has got the necessity of growing 
the crop and an interest in getting something out of it. 

So much has been said about this big investment in the canning in- 
dustry, gentlemen. The members of my association have invested in 
the cooperative plant about $5 million and we also have investments 
in the growing crop of about $35 million. They have got $7 invested 
in their growing crop to every dollar they have in their processing 
plant, and you ‘will find that proportion throughout the whole of 
the } yrocessing industry. 

tr. Cummings and Mr. Austern have made a great deal of the 
point that some of the canning crops in this country have done pretty 
well over a period of years in returning farm prices close to parity. 
But there are some industries, including the citrus industry, where 
that has not been the case. 

In Florida, today, somewhere between 40 percent and 50 percent of 
our tremendous processing industry there—and it is the biggest one 
in so small a space anywhere in the country—about 40 to 50 percent 
of the plant is owned by growing interests. Why! Because the 
growers found that they could not depend upon the commercial can- 
nery operations some years ago, to buy their product and to get the 
fruit off the trees and to return them a reasonably good price. They 
found it necessary—that is why they went into the canning business 
originally. They were desperate; they had to do some thing t to market 
their fruit. 

In 1947 this committee had a hearing on this same issue, and I 
testified before it at that time. The National Canners Association 
took issue at that time, with the cooperatives, and the association, 
members—some of them—in Florida, and other canners, withdrew 
from the National Canners Aah lation because of its opposition to 
this marketing-agreement program. 

And I want to tell you today that the National Canners Association 
represents an extremely small percentage of the processors of citrus 
products in this country. 

Mr. Jack Cox, ia his testimony here the other day, stated that this 
frozen orange concentrate business that has developed so phenom- 
enally over the last 8 or 9 years, could not possibly have been done 
under the kind of marketing agreement that would be permitted by 
this proposed legislation. 

Look at the California frozen lemonade. If there is a controlled 
industry in this country, it is the California Fruit Growers Exchange, 
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which controls about 80 or 85 percent. They have a State marketing- 
agreement program out there and they spell out right to the last 
dollar how much lemons can be shipped fresh, how many can be 
shipped, put into frozen lemonade, how many have got to be thrown 
away, and produced in citrus acids—it is almost rigidly controlled 
operation. But still the growth of the California frozen lemonade 
under that most restrictive program, has developed phenomenally 
during the past 3 years. So that for almost every 10 cans of frozen 
concentrates, there is 1 can of frozen lemonade. 

There is no one more interested in increasing sales, increasing con 
sumption | of these products than the growers, The cannery is inter 
ested in what profit he can make out of his operation. The growe1 
is interested first in getting his fruit off of the trees, all that he 
pos cibly can, and get the best price that he can for it. 

Mr. O. E. Snyder, i in his testimony the other day, said it was his 
atices that in programs of this kind, that unless you have real- 
istic pricing of the raw product, of the growing crop in the agreement, 
you will be thrown for a net loss. 

I will agree with that. And if you are not going to be realistic 
in these programs, canners can be thrown for a big loss too. But there 
is no one who has a greater interest in a crop “than the man who 
produces the crop. No one who has more right to say what is going 
to be done with that crop than the man who produces it. 

Mr. Phillips answered some questions with reference to this grape 
fruit-juice problem that we have. Gentlemen, in the 5 years from 
1948 to 1952, the per capita consumption of fresh grape fruit in this 
country dec lined 26 perc ent and the per capita consumption of canned 
grape fruit declined 39 percent. The only thing that has kept it from 
having # surplus, in the face of what we have done, is the big freeze 
that they had in Texas about 3 years ago. And, looking at the ques- 
tion of the law of supply and demand because of the much lower price 
of grapefruit juice this season, we have found that the consumers have 
been buying about 15 percent more grapefruit juice. The canners in 
Florida have in their warehouses today 1 million cases less of grape- 
fruit juice than they had in their warehouses a year ago, and what is 
the price of it?—$1.60, $1.75 a dozen for a 46-ounce can. Last year, 
when they had a million more cases in the warehouse, they were get- 
ting $1.90 a dozen for grapefruit juice. And yet the “vy are not buying 
it because they are afraid to; they know that we have on the trees 
more grapefruit than can be picked this season and that under the 
present price schedule, they cannot pay enough for that grapefruit 
Juice to influence the grower to turn it loose. 

Here we have a perfect example of the growers’ price of a major 
commodity that has been depressed and depressed by one thing only, 
and that is from the excess of supply. If we could have a marketing 
agreement program and a new regulation today, limiting the quantity 
that is processed, and the processors could use, either in boxes, or in 
quality, and personally I would prefer the quality base, we know it is a 
fact that we can sell this season and we know that it could be made to 
make a good return at a good price. 

Now, let me say one thing further. Not only have the grapefruit 
growers been losing money, but the grapefruit-juice canners have been 
losing money also. They paid an average of 37 cents a box for the 
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grapefruit that they have used in their packing plants; that is, 37 
cents a hox delivered at the plant. 

At the price they are selling grapefruit today, they are getting back 
about 25 cents a box. They are losing 10 cents a box on all they have 
packed thus far. 

A regulatory program that would balance the crop that we are going 
to utilize with what we can sell can benefit not only growers, but can 
be a tremendous investment to all canners or processors, or the growers 
of the cvops. 

Our need for help, gentlemen, is urgent. I am most hopeful that 
legislation can be enacted in the present session of Congress which 
will give us time to develop a program on grapefruit in Florida for 
the next season. Our trees have bloomed in the past month. It looks 
like we are going to have a very substantial crop of grapefruit, and 
unless we can work out some kind of program we are faced with an- 
other bad year. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I would like to inject one other thing 
into the hearing We of Lake Wales pack frozen lime juice, frozen 
limeade, a product competitive with California’s frozen lemonade. 
The production of limes in Florida is not great, about 420,000 boxes a 
season. There are just 5 or 6 plants that freeze limeade. Four of 
those plants are grower-controlled plants. While I cannot speak for 
the other processors of frozen limeade, there is a very definite interest 
on the part of the growers, and grower processors of Florida limes, 
to have the legislative authority to have marketing-agreement. pro- 
grams covering limes used for processing. Limes are a highly specu- 
lative crop. Their sale is influenced in large degree by the tempera- 
ture we get in the markets during the summer months. A marketing- 
agreement program on both fresh and processed limes in Florida could 
be very, very beneficial to that industry. 

Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Herione. I would like to bring up a couple of points here. 

In his testimony before the committee the other day—and I have it 
here before me now—Mr. Fox stated in answer to a question by Mr. 
Abernethy, as to the philosophy of marketing agreements— 

There is nothing wrong with the philosophy of marketing agreements provid- 
ing we who are an integral part of the chain of moving the raw material to the 
consumer—and I think a very important link in that chain because of the moneys 
that have to be raised to supply the facilities and the organizations and the 
advertising—have something to say about these orders, or these so-called agree- 
ments. 

The way this new piece of legislation is being written, we have nothing to say. 
We are merely told what we are to take, the grades, the type of fruit, and we are 
told the quantities that we are to take. We have no voice whatever in the 
decision, and we pay for the cost of executing the order. 

Is that your understanding of the legislation that is proposed here? 
Are you requesting permission for a type of marketing agreement 
which would take all control and not give them a voice in it at all, and 
make them pay the whole bill? 

Mr. Warxer. Very definitely not. The growers of Florida, in my 
opinion, could not work out a marketing agreement program covering 
grapefruit used for processing without doing it in complete coopera- 
tion with a substantial majority of the processors of that crop. The 
growers and the processors would have to work together. 
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On the basis of my experience with other marketing agreement 
programs, I have always felt you cannot have a successful marketing 
agreement program unless you have a substantial percentage of the 
people regulated by it. in agreement on the program. | will say very 
definitely that a m: arketing order on processed grapefruit would not be 
effective until it was signed by at least 50 percent of the processors 
in State of Florida. 

Hrrtonc. Then you are not conte mpl: iting askin ig them to pay 
for the full cost _ the administration of the program ? 

Mr. Waker. I do not think there would be any cost to the proces- 
sor: that the assessment for defraying the administrative costs would 
be on the fruit, just as we have the inspection taxes. 

Mr. Hertone. Then the ppacns ers pay for it? 

Mr. Waker. The processor or the concentrator might be required 
by the order to collect. it, but ng would deduct that amount when he 
pays the grower for the fruit that he handles. That is the way we 
do under our advertising assessment in the State of Florida. 

Mr. Hertone. I believe that Mr. Fox also made some statement 
about the mandatory provisions. He said that they did not want 
any mandatory marketing agreement. In your testimony and in the 
testimony of these other gentlemen, you have said you want permissive 
agreements: agreements that you can enter into yourselves after a 
referendum passed by two thirds of the growers of the State and over 
half of the processors 

Mr. Waker. Yes. 

Mr. Hertone. In that connection, Mr. Chairman, since this hearing 
has been going on this morning I have had a telephone call from the 
Florida Farm Bureau Federation. They are having a meeting today 
and they are going to wire me their support of the program as being 
proposed by these gentlemen, and I would like to ask permission at 
this time to have that te legr: am inserted in the record at this point. 

The Cuairman. Without objection it will be done. 

(The telegram referred to is as follows :) 

WINTER ParRK, FLa., April 13, 1954. 
Hon. A. S. HERLONG, Jr., 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Florida Farm Bureau supports and endorses the proposal by Florida Citrus 
Mutual and other signatories in their request that grapefruit for processing be 
included under the provisions of the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 
1937 as further amended. 

T. K. McLANE, 
Erecutive Secretary, Florida Farm Bureau. 

Mr. Rurieper. In my remarks I failed to introduce Mr. Vernon 
Sourman of Clearwater, Fla., chairman of the Growers Administra- 
tive Committee, Clearwater, Fla., and Mr. Frank Seymour of Lake- 
land, Fla. I would like to present them to you so if there are any 
questions that we cannot answer they are here to back us up. 

The Cuairman. I understand that they do not intend to make a 
statement. 

Mr. Rutieper. They are available for questions. 

The CuatrMan. Are there any questions ? 

Mr. McIntire. I have a question. I will direct it to Mr. Walker 
because of his reference to his activity in the process field. 
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In connection with the concentrate orange juice, are by and large 
most of the processed products of citrous the lower or ades, or are we 
tending toward processing plants taking the best of the crop? 

Mr. Waxker. Or iginally, 25 years ago, the plants, the canning 
plants, got the culls. I would say this year the concentrate plants will 
take about 60 percent of all the oranges in the State of Florida, and 
they regularly hancle between 50 and 60 percent of all the grapefruit 
in the State of Florida, and many crops go directly from the groves 
to the canning plants. 

Mr. McIntire. By and large, they process the better quality of that 
production ? 

Mr. Warker. From a processing point of view, here is a crop of 
fruit that goes into Mr. Herlong’s fresh fruit pac king plant. Under 
our marketing agreement program, he is permitted to ship interstate 
only certain grades and sizes. Of the fruit that he takes in, maybe 
he can pack in boxes for fresh fruit shipment about 70 percent. He 
has to send the other 30 percent to some canning plant. 

Now, from a canning point of view, the 30 percent that he sends to 
us is just as good as any fruit that we can get directly from the groves 
because these fresh fruit grades used on fresh shipments do not repre- 
sent the internal quality of the fruit in any way. The canner is not 
interested in the size of the fruit particularly, or in the color of it, or 
the appearance of it. We are interested in the sugar, in the acid, and 
the balance of juice per box. 

Mr. Hertone. There may be scale on the fruit or scratches which 
will make it a lower grade. 

This provides a market for the off sizes and offgrades of fruit. 

Further, I would like to clear up one point that was brought up the 
other day. We discussed briefly the participation program ‘of certain 
of these concentrate plants, and in reply to a question we were given 
to understand that the people who participated in the participation 
program, the growers who particpated, received more money for their 
fruit than those who sold it on spot, you might, for cash. What 
has been your experience in that regard ¢ 

Mr. Waker. We do not have a participation program though we 
have a cooperative plan, because we handle our own members’ fruit 
on a cooperative basis. I think it is true that Minute Maid Corp. paid 
those growers who delivered to it through a participation plan more 
than those growers would have received had they sold their fruit on 
the spot market during the year. I think it is also true that some of 
the cooperatives, the processors in Florida like ourselves, returned 
substantially more to their members than their members could have 
received if they had sold their fruit for cash. In our own cooperative 
at Lake Wales last year we paid our members $748,000 more than they 
would have received had they sold their fruit to canners. In addition 
to that, we paid a very healthy Federal income tax on the profits we 
made on the fruit we purch: -_ from other growers. 

Mr. Hertone. I wonder if any of the others have any testimony 
different from that. I re celta in a discussion last night with Mr. 
Seymour I heard some other information, I asked the question how 
was the grower’s share in the participation as compared to buying 
on the spot market. What has been the history of that? The reply 
was, he has always done better in the participation. ; 
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Mr. Seymovr. I think it all depends upon the specific case involved. 
You can make the statement perhaps for the whole season, but our own 
personal experience was quite contrary. That is what I was trying 
to say. 

Mr. Hertone. What I was trying to establish was there is a conflict. 

Mr. Seymour. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. If there are no further questions, I want to thank 
you for your appearance before the committee and the helpful infor- 
mation that you have given the committee. 

If there is nothing further, the committee will stand adjourned un- 
til 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(The following statements were submitted to the committee :) 


NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington 6, D. C., April 23, 1954. 
Hon. Crirrorp R. Hopr, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: On behalf of the canning industry, we appreciate the op- 
portunity given by the committee briefly to reply to what several witnesses said 
last week in urging that involuntary marketing control orders be extended to 
canning crops. 

1. The committee undoubtedly was struck by the fact that none of these wit 
nesses supported title IV of the committee print, as drafted, and also that of the 
many fruits grown for canning, the representatives of only three of those fruits 
have asked for such control authority. Mr. Anderson asked for a virtually 
rewritten act—to have the orders operate on producers alone; to change the 
voting or approval provisions; to assess the producers, rather than canners, for 
the costs of these producer controlled programs; to change the Administrative 
Procedure Act as here applicable so as to preclude even the technical opportunity 
for court review of what a control committee might direct; and to have a mar 
keting order continue indefinitely. Mr. Bunje wants to change the basic law 
on voting and assessments. The Florida grapefruit witnesses want authority 
directly to control the disposition of the canned products as well as the com 
modity for canning. These variations highlight the fallacies in the proposai 
as shown by the rest of the testimony they offered. 

2. Nobody has any specific proposals, but each simply wants authority over 
the canning operation. On California cling peaches, Mr. Bunje said clearly that 
the growers do not “intend to operate under a Federal program.” Nevertheless, 
the wide Federal authority to impose orders on canners is sought, as candidly 
admitted, as an economic background weapon in collective dealing with proc- 
essors. The Bartlett pear producers, whose problems flow from varying yields, 
and who told of the intense competition among canners in bidding for that com- 
modity, want price ceilings for years of short supply and the authority to limit 
canning production in years of higher orchard yields. In Florida grapefruit, 
there is no program; but only the asking of grower authority, in the face of a 
per capita consumer change from one citrus product to another, further to limit 
canned grapefruit juice. As one witness plainly put it: “Our principal obje 
tive is to gain some control over the canned grapefruit and canned grapefruit 
juice.” 

How authorizing one group to control and limit another’s business will in 
crease markets or remedy basic excessive grapefruit production no one was able 
to tell the committee. The supporting figures show that present grapefruit usage 
for processing (15 million boxes) equals the total grapefruit production (15.2) 
in 1934. The grapefruit producer picks and sends to the packinghouse grape 
fruit not all of which is adaptable for fresh shipment but still can be satisfactorily 
processed. If this did not happen, the already spent harvesting cost would be 
lost. Yet the proponents want to charge these recovered costs to the canning 
fruit so as to make out a theoretical loss. How the producer's position is to be 
improved by limiting processing, raising canned grapefruit prices, and losing 
more markets remains a mystery. Only the request for blanket authority to 
regulate the canned product is clear. 
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». These few proponents have confirmed, however, that any control order that 
would be imposed must operate to cover each crop in every State where it is 
grow! They go further. They want all canning crops subjected to involuntary 
controls because they insist that where a control order raises consumer prices 
on one canned commodity, the market will be lost unless every competing canned 
product is also controlled. It is for this reason that organized cling peach pro- 
ducers, who want this control authority only as a bargaining club, nevertheless 
ask that control orders be placed on other canning fruits. The obvious end 
result is detailed regimentation of vast segments of the canning industry—witt. 
production limited and allocated, sensitive markets tampered with, and con- 
sumer prices and volume of sales directly affected by those neither experienced 
in selling canned foods nor carrying the financial risk in the finished product. 

4. Every witness confirmed the desire for “canner participation” and for “the 
handling of controls by the people themselves.” All but one witness agreed 
that the canners affected ought to have an effective vote on when and whether 
and how the production of a canned product is to be controlled. The other man 
insisted that to impose controls would be “democratic” “notwithstanding proc- 
essor opposition.” This theory was that Canners would benefit by being con 
trolled and that those not in canning knew best—a concept of “democracy” 
found only in totalitarian countries 

». In the same fashion, all agreed that to assess canners for the cost of run- 
ning controls—that they did not want, but were imposed by the “democratic” will 
of another group—was unconscionable. This is at least some recognition that 
the promotion of markets for canned products is essentially the job of canners. 

6. These concessions that in themselves would require extensive rewriting of 
the basic act if it were extended to canning crops derived from comparisons 
with the California State enactments. This, in turn, makes it clear that the 
request for almost unlimited Federal marketing orders stems from two local 
situations in which direct authority for broad grower control of their own operna- 
tions already exists. Particularly is this true in both areas on the use of grading, 
which was as far as the thinking of any local area witness appeared to go. No 
showing whatever was made of any need for bringing all canning crops under 
involuntary Federal marketing orders 

7. What emerged most clearly was that the key purpose of any marketing- 
control order would be to limit production and thereby raise consumer prices— 
ultimately by controlling all canned fruits (as well as the canned vegetables, 
with which none of these witnesses dealt). 

No amount of talk about stabilization, no disclaimers that grading will be all 
that will be imposed, and no insistence that the involuntary control order will, 
ndeed, be wise and beneficial to canners themselves, can conceal or sterilize this 
objective to create for each canning crop, and the canned product from it, a 
constant controlled scarcity and higher consumer prices. The admitted fact that 
this amendment would authorize imposition of controls without canner vote, 
create private control groups and taxing authorities, and freeze the position of 
canner and grower alike is shocking. Yet even if these totalitarian features 
did not exist, no one has remotely shown how you increase markets by limiting 
production or attract consumer demand by raising prices. 

In short, these few proponents who have asked this control authority—who 
agree that title 1V is not what they want, but, nevertheless, ask a wide authority 
to control by some undisclosed methods (or as a bargaining tool in dealing with 
canners)—have abundantly confirmed the political unpalatability and the eco- 

omic folly of the proposal 

If their vague theories afford any real basis for turning over to those not 
engaged in canning the control of what, when, where, and how fruits are to be 
canned, then comparable authority is warranted for putting the control of textile 
spinning in the hands of cotton producers, flour milling in the hands of wheat- 
sxrowers, and the production of oils in the control of oil-seed producers. 

This type of regimentation is not only foreign to our system. It is also the 
kind of direct totalitarianism that will destroy the canning industry—whose 
magnificent record to date has been disclosed to the committee—and inexorably 
redound to the disadvantage of the growers for whom these vast crop outlets 
have been developed. Nothing among the varying suggestions offered by these 
few proponents of extended control orders warrants further conimittee considera- 
tion of these extreme proposals that 10 previous Congresses fortunately had 
rejected 

Very truly yours, 
E. E. Witixie, President. 
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BLUE LAKE Packers, INC., 
SALEM, OreG., April 23, 1954. 
Hon. Ciirrorp R. Hope, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
United States House of Representatives 
Washinuton, D. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have reviewed the testimony presented to your com- 
mittee last week by witnesses from the State of California who testified with 
regard to marketing orders controls over peaches and pears for canning. Their 
testimony requires the following rebuttal : 

The testimony of Mr. Jack Z. Anderson may have left the impression with the 
committee that he represented the canning pear industry of the West. How 
ever, according to his own figures, he represents a production solely in the State 
of California of 115,560 tons, or 40.6 percent of the total Pacific coast canning 
tonnage. 

In my testimony I pointed out to the committee that I represent 11 grower- 
owned cooperative marketing associations located in the Northwest. Six of 
these cooperatives can pears which account for 26 percent of the annual pack in 
the Northwest. These cooperatives are unalterably opposed to any legislation 
that would place pears for canning or any other fruit or vegetable for canning 
under a Federal marketing order. 

In his testimony before the Senate committee Mr. Anderson, in the course of 
examination by Senator Holland, stated that California Bartlett pears were not 
under a State commodity agreement order like cling peaches, but further there 
had been no effort to proceed under the State marketing act. The real facts are 
that the grower prorate program for canning Bartlett pears has been in active 
operation in California for many years under the California Agricultural 
Producers Marketing Act of 1933 which allows the growers to do practically any 
of the things authorized under title IV. However, they have only carried 
on grading and advertising programs. In 1950 the growers and canners of Bart- 
lett pears developed a joint grower program quite similar to that for cling 
peaches, but failed to obtain sufficient assents from both growers and canners 
to place the program into effect. 

When he appeared before the House committee, much of Mr. Anderson’s 
argument was based on wide fluctuation in the price of canning pears from year 
to year. He stated that “it is stability that we as an association are seeking.” 
In reply to questions by Congressman Clifford G. McIntire, he agreed that a 
marketing order would be used “to sit down and bargain with the canners on the 
price of our commodity * * *.” 

This method of bringing about the price stability sought by Mr. Anderson is not 
now authorized by the act, nor is it proposed to be authorized in title IV of 8. 
3052 or the committee print. Under the act as amended by title IV, the terms 
and conditions permitted for an order on fruits for processing would be (1) 
allotting the amount which each handler may purchase from producers; (2) 
determination, control and disposition of surplus; (8) establishing reserve pools; 
(4) requiring inspections; (5) prohibiting unfair methods of competition. 
sargaining on the price of the crop is not included among the authorized terms 
and conditions applicable to a marketing order, and without protection from the 
provisions of the antitrust laws, canners could not and would not “sit down and 
bargain * * * on the price of (the) * * * commodity.” 

The primary objective of the terms and conditions enumerated above seems 
to be the stabilization of the supply of the commodity available for processing. 
Yet Mr. Anderson seemed to cast some doubt on the efficacy of this means of 
stabilizing the price of pears for canning when he testified: “It is interesting to 
note that in those 2 years, 1948 and 1949 almost exactly the same amount of 
tonnage was canned; approximately 190,000 tons. Yet the price for 1 year 
was $120.” 

Both Messrs. Anderson and Bunje pointed to the California State agreement on 
cling peaches as an example of the way a marketing order will work on other 
commodities, such as pears. Such a comparison is fallacious, since cling 
peaches have but one outlet, through canning, and production is concentrated in 
a relatively small area in a single State. In contrast, the figures cited by Mr. 
Anderson show that the production of pears is spread over the States of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Washington, and that about 63 percent of this production is 
used for canning. Mr. Bunje stated that ‘“Freestones (peaches) in California 
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will run, and I am guessing now, about 20 percent into canning. Apricots will 
run a little more than that.” 

In reply to inquiry by Congressman McIntire as to whether the regulation 
of both the fresh crop and the canners’ crop could be handled under one order, 
Mr. Anderson said, “I think, perhaps, there would probably have to be two 
separate orders, because the operation is so different. I think possibly you 
would have to have two separate orders. Now, it might be worked under one.” 

Mr. Anderson further intimated the complex nature of the marketing problem 
for pears when he said: “It is of importance to note that 65 percent of the canning 
pears produced in California are canned in the form of mixed fruits and fruit 
cocktail. The other fruits that make up these products are pineapple, apricots, 
cling peaches, and cherries: thus it must be realized that chaotic marketing con- 
ditions in any of the utilized fruit products has an adverse effect on canning 
pears.” 

What the above testimony respecting a marketing order for pears for canning 
seems to imply is that to be effective, the order (or orders) would have to encom- 
pass pears for canning and fresh shipment; apricots for canning, drying, and 
fresh shipment; cling peaches for canning; cherries for canning, brining, and 
fresh shipment; and possibly pineapple. Such a program or series of related 
programs would be too colossal to contemplate, let alone operate. 

Both witnesses repeatedly stated that, contrary to canner testimony, a mar- 
keting order program is voluntary, need not be placed on canners without their 
consent, could be applied to growers, and even recommended that the bill be 
amended to provide for regulation of growers and assessments upon growers in 
such instances. 

Such statements and recommendations are not in accord with the present 
concept of regulation under the act, and if found legally possible, would at least 
not be administratively practicable, and would require overhaul of some of its 
major provisions. The act now contemplates regulation of the handling of a 
commodity, and the levying of assessments upon handlers. Handlers are defined 
as “processors, producers, associations of producers, and others engaged in the 
handling of any agricultural commodity or product thereof, * * *.” The act 
specifically provides that “No order issued under this title shall be applicable 
to any producer in his capacity as a producer.” 

Inder these provisions it is difficult to understand how canners could avoid 
being involved in the administration of the order or in payment of the cost of ad- 
ministration, regardless of the intent of the order. 

As the authorized representative of the grower-owned cooperative marketing 
associations engaged in fruit and vegetable canning in the Pacific Northwest, 
the Northwest Canners Association, and the National Canners Association, I 
again express our complete opposition to the legislation proposed in title IV of 
S$. 3052 and the House committee print, or any other plan or scheme of a similar 
nature. 

Respectfully, 
O. E. SNIDER, 


APRIL 23, 1954. 
Hon. CLiFrorp R. Hope, 
Chairman, House Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN Hope: The olive section of the California Farm Bu- 
reau Federation reaffirmed its support of a proposed Federal marketing order 
on olives by unanimous action, taken at its last annual meeting, held November 
6, 1953. The olive section represents the views of the vast majority of the 
over 2,000 commercial growers of olives in the State of California. This farm 
bureau action is in recognition of the need by the olive industry for a program 
to cope with the occasional excessive olive production which, when it occurs, 
upsets the industry’s orderly marketing for several seasons at a time with 
damaging effect on grower returns. 

Commercial canners of olives have actively opposed growers in their efforts 
to develop a self-help Federal program. Through the California Olive Associa- 
tion, Canners have recentiy gone on record opposing the proposed Federal mar- 
keting order and urging the elimination of any specific reference to olives in the 
Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, both in the act as presently 
written and in amendments which have been proposed to the act by S. 3052. You 
have recently received a letter from the California Olive Association, informing 
you of this action. 
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We have had an opportunity to study and analyze the minutes of the California 
Olive Association, which authorized the correspondence referred to above. We 
respectfully invite your attention to these points in connection with the action 
taken by the association. 

(1) Those voting in favor of the action were commercial canners, while 
those opposing were principally growers as represented by the cooperative 
canner members of the association. We estimate that the favoring canners 
handle approximately 48 percent of the total crop, the opposing canners about 
40 percent, with approximately 12 percent of the crop not represented in the 
vote. 

(2) To place olives in any different position under the act than they presently 
occupy will jeopardize the efforts of growers to obtain a Federal marketing order 
and will be detrimental to their interests. 

We feel it of the utmost importance that these facts be placed before you. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES C. LONG, 
Chairman, Olive Section, California Farm Bureau Federation. 





STATEMENT oF F. R. Wiicox 1n Support or TITLE IV AMENDMENTS TO 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETING AGREEMENT ACT OF 1937 


I am F. R. Wilcox, assistant general manager of Sunkist Growers, Inc., 707 
West 5th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. Sunkist Growers is a cooperative marketing 
association of growers of citrus fruits produced in California and Arizona. It 
directly markets in fresh fruit form citrus fruits produced by its 15,000 grower 
members who comprise around 75 percent of the combined orange, lemon and 
grapefruit production of California and Arizona. 

In addition to marketing their fresh citrus fruits, the growers comprising the 
Sunkist organization also process and market substantial quantities of citrus 
juices and other products These operations are conducted through the 
Exchange Orange Products Co. and the Exchange Lemon Products Co., both a 
part of the Sunkist organization. Many of these products are marketed in canned 
or frozen form 

The President’s special message of January 11, 1954—Recommendations Af 
fecting the Nation’s Agriculture—contained the following recommendations 
with respect to fruits and vegetables: 

“Existing law authorizes the use of 30 percent of general tariff revenues to 
encourage the exportation and domestic consumption of agriculture commod 
ities. In the event of market distress these funds may be used for limited pur- 
chases of market surpluses of such perishable commodities as fruits and vege 
tables. No purchases may be undertaken unless outlets are available. 

“It is recommended that 

(1) Present provisions for the use of funds from tariff revenues be continued 

“(2) Authorization for the use of marketing agreements be continued and 
liberalized to 

“(a) Provide for inclusion of additional commodities to which marketing 
agreements are adapted ; 

“(b) Enlarge and clarify the authorization for agencies established 
under marketing orders to engage in or finance, within reasonable limits, 
research work from funds collected pursuant to the marketing order ; 

“(e) Provide for the continuous operation of marketing agreements, 
despite short-term price variations, where necessary to assure orderly dis- 
tribution throughout the marketing season; and 

“(d) Enlarge and clarify the authorization for the use of marketing 
orders to promote marketing efficiency, including the regulation of con 
tainers and types of pack for fresh fruits and vegetables.” 

The citrus growers represented by Sunkist are in accord with the foregoing 


recommendations. My statement at this time, however, will be confined to 
those recommendations designated as (2) (a) and (c), as set forth in the 
foregoing quotation. In line with these recommendations of the President, 


Sunkist Growers urges the enactment of amendments to the Agricultural Market- 
ing Agreement Act of 1987 which will extend eligibility for marketing orders 
to citrus fruits for canning and freezing as well as to citrus fruits in fresh form 
already eligible under the act. It also urges clarifying authority to continue a 
marketing order, even though the parity price objective may be temporarily 
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achieved, such continuation to be subject to the determination and approval of 
the Secretary of Agriculture 


EXISTING MARKETING ORDERS 


California-Arizona citrus friuts, in their fresh form, have been subject to 
marketing agreements and marketing orders during a major part of the time 
since the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 first authorized marketing agree- 
ments. Such provisions of the 1933 act were later amended and reenacted as the 
Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937. These regulations have been of 
great benefit to the California-Arizona citrus industry and particularly to the 
citrus growers of that area. 

There are presently in operation under the Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, 
the following orders: 

Order No. 14 regulating the handling of navel oranges grown in Arizona and 
designated parts of California effective September 22, 1953. 

Order No. 22 regulating the handling of Valencia oranges grown in Arizona 
and designated parts of California effective March 31, 1954. 

Order No. 53 regulating the handling of lemons grown in California and 
Arizona effective April 10, 1941. 

Order No. 53 regulating the handling of grapefruit grown in Arizona, 
Imperial County, Calif., and that part of Riverside County, Calif., situated 
south and east of the San Gorgonio Pass, effective May 26, 1941. 

The navel and Valencia orange orders above-mentioned were preceded by a 
marketing order covering both varieties which had been in effect from 1934 until 
the spring of 1952 when it was discontinued. The separate Valencia and navel 
orders were developed since that time and are both now in effect. 

Under these orders the fresh citrus shipments are regulated through both 
volume and quality controls administered by industry committees under the gen 
eral supervision of the Department of Agriculture. By these controls, supplies 
have been brought into conformity with effective market demand and quality 
standards are provided which, on appropriate occasions, permit the exclusion 
from marketing channels of lower grades or undesirable sizes, not wanted by 
consumers, the presence of which causes an unduly depressing influence on 
market prices and grower returns. The effect of these controls has tended to 
stabilize market prices and improve grower returns. The regulations are also 
udvantageous to consumers. They assure a better quality and more uniform 
supply. They avoid violent fluctuations of price which would require the main- 
tenance of higher margins on the part of distributors. They reduce the frequency 
with which prices at retail go beyond the levels which most consumers are willing 
to pay 

Since a marketing order can become effective only upon approval by a vote 
of two-thirds of the growers by number or volume, it is clear that the preponder- 
ance of citrus growers in the California-Arizona producing area are satisfied that 
these orders are beneficial to them and that their continued maintenance is 
desirable 

FRUITS FOR PROCESSING 


The pending bill extends the Marketing Agreement Act to include fruits for 
eanning or freezing which have heretofore been excluded from the provisions 
authorizing issuance of marketing orders. The canned or frozen products, how 
ever, do not become eligible for marketing orders under the pending proposal 
This distinction between the fruits for processing and the canned or frozen 
products is one that has not been made in previous proposals for the extension 
of the marketing order provisions of the act to other commodities. The pending 
proposal is therefore materially and substantially different than those which 
have been before Congress in past years and failed of enactment. 

The proposed regulation will affect the fruit as it goes into the cannery or 
freezing plant and will have application before the processor incurs the costs 
arising from the canning or freezing operations and the use of his plant facil- 
ities. Once the processor has made an investment in the product through 
expenditures for processing and the substantial overhead occasioned by his 
investment in plant and equipment, the product is not subject to regulation 
under the pending amendments to the act. 

The need for this additional legislative authority is best demonstrated by 
the situation presently existing with respect to grapefruit. That situation will 
be fully described by representatives of the Florida citrus industry. It is in 
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Florida where the situation is particularly acute. The California-Arizona 
<rapefruit is marketed in fresh form to a greater extent than is the case in 
Florida. Furthermore, the production of California-Arizona grapefruit is rela 
tively small. However, the depressing price effect of the Florida surplus ex- 
tends throughout the Nation and the current season prices of California-Arizona 
grapefruit are exceedingly low. Representatives of the Florida industry advise 
that the situation is so bad there that growers are receiving nothing for the 
grapefruit that is processed into juice. 

The proposed legislative authorization of marketing orders for fruits for 
processing is permissive only. Regulation would be applied only upon appli- 
cation of the industry and approval by a vote of two-thirds of the volume of 
fruit produced or of the number of growers engaged in such production. While 
vrapefruit is the only one of the citrus varieties in immediate need of a mar- 
keting order program, the legislative authority for a permissive program should 
be extended at least to all citrus fruit. It should not be necessary to delay 
enactment of legislative authority for a permissive program until the situa- 
tion becomes so desperate that growers are receiving no return whatever. 
Considerable time will be required to develop a program after the legislative 
authority becomes effective. It usually takes at least a year to develop one 
of these marketing order programs; sometimes it takes much longer 

In the case of lemons, a marketing order program is currently in effect under 
State legislation. This is possible because the commercial production of lemons 
is confined largely to the State of California and practically all processing of 
lemon products takes place in that State. Accordingly a program limited to 
the State of California is effective with respect to lemons for processing. The 
present California lemon order is issued under the authority of the California 
Marketing Act of 1937, being chapter 10, division 6 of the Agricultural Code, 
is amended. This program has been in effect for 3 years, including the current 
year. Under it, returns to growers have materially improved over those of 
past years (with the exception of the freeze year of 1948-49). Current pro- 
duction of lemons is in substantial surplus and it is probable that grower 
returns will decline since a part of the surplus must be diverted to nonjuice 
products from which returns are relatively low. However, the returns to 
growers in prospect under the current regulatory program are much higher 
than could be expected if there were no such regulation in force. 

With respect to California-Arizona oranges, returns to growers were very 
unsatisfactory for the crop year 1952-53. In that year the season average 
on-tree price was only $1.58 per box compared with the parity price of $4.04 
per box. Returns realized by growers for that season were thus only 39 percent 
of parity. However, in the current season there is a short crop and returns will 
be higher, although still decidedly unsatisfactory. Nevertheless, with the cur- 
rent short crop, there is not an immediate urgent need for a marketing-order 
program for California-Arizona Valencia oranges for processing. 

However, the enactment of this desirable legislation should not be withheld 
with respect to a particular commodity until that commodity is in such distress 
that the growers are receiving a very low return or none at all, as is the case 
of Florida grapefruit processed into juice. Legislation of this character is 
designed to protect the growers of the fruit used for processing. ‘The legislative 
authority must be available when the protection is needed; the protection will 
be wholly ineffective if Congress must wait to provide the legislative authority 
with respect to any commodity until the growers of that commodity have already 
suffered a disaster. 

Neither should the enactment of enabling legislation of this character be de- 
pendent upon the consent of the canners and other processors. It is the growers 
who need the protection. It is their fruit which would be regulated. The prod- 
ucts made from it after the canners have incurred their costs arising from the 
processing operations and the use of their facilities would not be subject to 
regulation. 

If the circumstances and conditions with respect to any commodity are such 
that there is no present need for a marketing order, the marketing order will 
not be issued. No harm is done to anyone by having the authority available, 
though not used. If a municipality waited until a conflagration was under way 
before it sent an order to the factory for fire-fighting equipment, the fire depart- 
ment would be of little value. 

Opportunity for regulation through marketing-order programs is particularly 


desirable in the case of citrus fruits where the marketing of the fresh fruit 
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is already under such regulation. As total supplies increase, the benefits of the 
regulation of the fresh marketing outlets tend to be dissipated by the losses 
incurred in connection with processing. That has happened in the case of grape- 
fruit. It could happen in the case of oranges whenever Florida and California 
have excessive crops at the same time. It would be likely to occur this year 
in the case of lemons were it not for the fact that the fruit for processing is 
under regulation pursuant to a State order. 

Regulation of the fresh-fruit marketing to conform supplies to effective de- 
mand tends to divert more and more to processing. A regulation of the proc- 
essing outlet becomes necessary to conform supplies for processing to the effec- 
tive demand for fruit for such use. This legislation is needed for all citrus 
fruits and should be enacted now. 


PROVISION FOR CONTINUED REGULATION WHEN PRICES REACH PARITY 


The objective of the marketing-order programs authorized by the Marketing 
Agreement Act is to bring grower returns up to parity. This parity objective 
relates to the average price for the season. Day-to-day prices of a commodity 
such as fresh citrus fruits are bound to fluctuate due to differences in quality, 
changes in demand, changes in weather, and many other causes. With fluctuat- 
ing prices, it would obviously be impossible to achieve an average of parity for 
a season, unless part of the time prices are above parity by a sufficient margin 
to offset the periods when prices are below parity. This fact is recognized 
in the administration of present marketing-order programs. 

However, the achievement of the parity goal when accomplished may be due 
in large part to the existence of the regulation. The withdrawal of the regula- 
tion might result in a drop in prices substantially below the parity goal. Once 
prices have dropped substantially, it is difficult to bring them back again. Since 
the objective of the act must be not only to achieve parity but to maintain the 
parity level, regulation should be continued for such time and to such extent 
as is necessary to maintain the parity level and to assure that the benefits 
of the program will not be lost. 

Section 401 (a) of the pending bill proposes to amend the existing act to permit 
the Secretary to establish and maintain such orderly marketing conditions for 
any agricultural commodity eligible to a marketing order program as will pro- 
vide, in the interests of producers and consumers, an orderly flow of the supply 
thereof to market through its normal marketing season to avoid unreasonable 
fluctuations in supplies and prices. This authorization would enable the Secre- 
tary to continue a marketing program in effect even though the price may have 
temporarily exceeded the parity level. We believe the Secretary of Agriculture 
can be relied upon to so administer this authority as to protect the interests of 
the consumers as well as producers. It would not permit continued regulation 
if conditions were such as to result in prices rising unduly above parity levels. 
But it would make clear that the regulation may be continued so long as it is 
necessary to have regulation to prevent the season average price falling below 
the parity goal of the act. 

It would be most unfortunate from the standpoint of growers to have a regula- 
tory program suddenly terminated when after long and laborious efforts the 
parity goal had been achieved. Such action would dissipate the benefits of the 
marketing order program and might well result in the necessity of starting all 
over again at a depressed price level and taking many months to return to the 
parity goal. We do not believe that Congress in originally enacting this statute 
had any such intention. The act should be amended so as to make it unmistak- 
ably clear that once parity is achieved, regulation should be continued until such 
time as it is clear that the parity goal can be maintained without regulation. 


STATISTICAL TABLES 


In this discussion we have avoided reference to detailed statistics of the indus- 
try. There are attached a series of tables which show on-tree citrus prices com- 
pared with parity prices and detailed production and utilization statistics for 
all citrus fruits produced in all commercial areas for a series of years. 

We earnestly urge that Congress enact amendments to the Marketing Agree 
ment Act in the particulars hereinabove indicated. 
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California-Arizona on-tree citrus prices compared with parity prices as computed 
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under marketing agreement program, 1946-47 to 1952 
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Production and utilization of California lemons, 1924-25 to 1952-538 
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Sources of data: U. 8S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service 
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Oranges utilized in nonfresh fruit outlets, by area of production, 1924-25 to 
1952-53 


California-Arizona 
navel and mis- 
cellaneous 


California-Arizona | 
Valencias 


Florida o 
and tangarines 





Texas and others 


Percent Percent Percent 

















Volume | f total | Volume | °f total | volume | Of total | volume 
produc- produc produc- produc 
tion tion tion tion 
(1 (2 (3 4 5 6 7 s 
Cars Percent Cars Percent Cars Percent Cars Percent 
2 700 4 900 4 300 1 
400 1 300 2 “hh 2 
S00 2 900 } 500 2 
400 2 100 2 00 2 
3, 100 7 2, 800 7 500 ] 
800 3 1,000 5 500 2 200 14 
2, 900 7 2,000 5 500 l AW) 17 
} 4,000 9 1, 800 6 500 l 200 ll 
5, 200 12 900 $ 800 > aK 12 
3, 100 8 1, 300 5 800 2 200 14 
1934-35 &, 300 15 3, 200 8 1, 300 3 200 8 
1935-36 5 3, 700 10 1, 800 5 1, 000 2 200 10 
1936-37 ‘ 11, 200 32 4, 500 15 2 000 4 200 4 
1937-38 10, 900 17 2, 400 6 3, 500 5 200 6 
1938-39 10, 800 21 6, 600 17 4, 000 5 200 3 
1939-40__ _. 7, 400 12 | 2, 100 6 11, 300 16 200 4 
1940-41 | 12, 100 18 3, 800 9 10, 800 14 200) 3 
1941-42 - 11, 500 | 17 6, 100 13 11, 300 15 200 3 
1942-43 a 12, 900 20 5, 300 17 16, 800 16 ~n) 3 
1943-44 8, 500 13 6, 300 13 28, 300 23 200 3 
1944-45 | 19,200 23 | 6, 000 12 37, 000 32 200 2 
1945-46 ° 13, 000 22 4, 500 11 , 000 37 1, 000 8 
1946-47 - ; 20, 600 27 5, 000 ll 57, 300 39 1, 000 ~ 
1947-48 » 15, 600 } 27 6, 700 16 80, 300 51 1. 000 7 
1948-49 i 43 6, 500 24 70, 800 45 1, 300 13 
1949-50 { 45 6, 100 18 92, 000 58 500 12 
1950-51 41 3, 400 10 110, 000 61 2, 700 37 
1951 34 4, 700 17 122, 850 59 200 10 
195 20, 100 32 4,100 12 118, 800 62 800 24 


Source of data: U. S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service 


Lemons utilized in nonfresh fruit outlets, California only, 1924-25 to 1952-53 


r Percent - Percent 
Tota otal 
ais nonfresh utilized mnifre sh 
: of total y of total 
in nonfresh iene, in nonfresh | | 
outlets ptoum outlets oo 
tion 
Ql (2) 2 
Cars Percent Cars Percent 
1, 300 9 1939-40 9, 000 31 
3, 700 20 1940-41 19, 400 49 
5, 700 33 1941-42 9, 500 32 
1, 300 9 1942-43 12, 900 35 
5, 000 26 1943-44 4, 400 16 
1, 200 Ss 1944-45 7, 200 24 
5, 600 28 1945-46 13, 100 37 
6, 000 31 1946-47 10, 800 32 
2, 400 15 1947-48 10, 800 34 
2,700 15 1948—49 », 400 22 
8, 800 33 1949-50 Ss, YOO 52 
900 5 1950-51 12, 600 38 
2. 600 14 1951-52 10. 800 35 
3, 800 16 1952-53 11, 100 36 
8, 200 30 





Sources of data: U. 8. Department o1{ Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service 
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Grapefruit utilized in nonfresh fruit outlets, by arear of production, 1924-25 te 


1952-53 














, | rss Florida Pexas 
Percent Percent Percent Percent 
uD ta : f total 1 of total _ | of total 
Volume produ Volume produc- Volume produc- plume produc 
t tion tior tion 
. (6 7 (8 
( Pe t Cars Perce Cars Percent Cars Percent 
] 1 O00 4 2 
17 s 2 
l 2s 1 ) & } 2 
28 2, 800 ¢ 2 
2 4,300 20) 100 2 
6 l 7 500 19 200 | 
9 9 1 2, 50 9 300 | 
2 Ty 2 6, 500 22 200 : 
1a a fT 3 6, 100 23 200 ® 
19 CK 600 l 14, 100 37 1, 000 15 
19 ( AK ‘ 400 7 9, 300 32 1, 600 23 
l 00 a» 5OO 31 17, 2K 38 6, 500 | 27 
s " ‘OO 19 15, 600 42 13. 100 } 44 
28 10 1. 600 22 27.700 48 14, 000 | 47 
1939 ( 2 0 2 ¢ cK) 60 17, 400 | 1R 
1940-4 200 & Oo 22 34, 900 57 15, 700 | a) 
1941 000) 12 3, 300 33 25, 600 3 15, 400 | 43 
1942 JM f 3, 600 44 44, 200 65 19, 800 | 45 
1943-44 600 14 4. 900 43 51. 400 Ot 20, 900 | 47 
1044 ROK Lf 4.000 34 38, 100 68 24, 000 | 43 
1945-4¢ 1, 300 28 1, 700 40) 55, 700 70 26, 600 44 
1946-4 1, 200 28 6, 600 50 46, 500 64 41 
1047-48 900 24 4, 300 51 58, 300 71 47 
1948-49 4K 18 3. 000 52 41, 300 55 13, 300 47 
1949-N RIK 33 6. 900 70 34, 000 | 6 6, 500 | 4( 
10K ] " 31 3. 700 40 45, 000 54 11, 800 62 
19 1 20K 29 2 700 35 42, 000 47 70 14 
1952-53 1, 300 35 3, 000 38 38, 000 | 47 250 25 
| 
Source of data: U. S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service 
California-Arizona orange utilization, 1946-47 to 1952-53 
[Thousand cars fresh equivalent !] 
—— - ) - rc vas - <i 
| | Canned 
Single- Frozen | and frozen | - 
Othe r 
Fresh | strength | concen- | _ single- Hot ther Total 
. - pack uses 
Crop year juice trate strength 
juice 
l (2 (3 4 (5 (6 (7) 
1946-47 13. 1 4.3 11.3 10.0 118. 7 
1047—48 77.9 30 1 1.9 10.0 6.9 100.8 
1048-4 7 4.5 4 1.7 9.3 10,0 81.5 
1949 t 4.1 7 1.5 10.8 7.1 92.8 
1950 69 8 34 9 1.5 11.0 5.8 100.9 
19 63. 0 3. 6 8 2.1 5.4 2.2 84.7 
19 7 4.0 9 1.2 9.0 1.0 100 


—h 


LONG 


United States orange and tangerine utilization, 1946-47 to 1952 


+ Fresh 
Crop year 

1 
1946-47 &3 
1947-48 71 
1948-49 61 
1949-50 Af 
1950-51 62 
1951-52 63 

1952-53 ! t 
046-47 7 
1947-48 62 
1Y48-49 ’ 
1949-50 52 
1950-51 51 
1951-52 51 
1952-53 52 


1 Preliminary estimate 
source 


Computed from data publis 


RANGI 


Single 
strength 

uice 

») 
5 19. 1 
$ 24.8 
5 19.0 
6 18. 4 
2 18.3 
4 15.8 
6 3.3 
5 16, 1 
+ 21.7 
l 18, 2 
2 17.0 
l 15. 0 
8 12.9 
6 10.7 
hed by U.S 
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Canned 


Frozen | and frozen 
concer ineie- Hot 
trate strength pack 
juice 
3 4 


n equivalent 


0.5 7.3 
2.1 ) 7.1 
10. 5 8 ( 
21.4 7 6.9 
27.5 7 7.9 
35.9 1.0 3.9 
37. 4 t ( 


Percent 


0.4 t 
|) 0.8 6.2 
10. | s 6 
19.7 6 t 
2 6 6 6 
9.3 s 3.2 
30. 0 5 4 


Department of Agriculture. 


53 
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(Whereupon the committee adjourned to meet at 10 a. m. on Wednes- 


day, April 14, 1954.) 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 14, 1954 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m. in the committee room of the House 
Committee on Agriculture, Hon. Clifford R. Hope (chairman) 
presiding. 

The CuHatrmMan. The committee will come to order. Our first wit- 
ness this morning is Mr. Wilbur Renk, of Sun Prairie, Wis. 

Mr. Renk is not an entire stranger to this committee. ‘The members 
who were at Minneapolis will rec all that he ¢ appeared there and made 
a most excellent statement. 

We are very happy to have you with us again this morning, Mr. 
Renk. 


STATEMENT OF WILBUR N. RENK, SUN PRAIRIE, WIS. 


Mr. Renx. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee on Agri- 
culture, my name is Wilbur Renk. I am a 45-year-old farmer from 
Sun Prairie, Wis. Sun Prairie, as its name implies, is the center of 
some of the good midwestern prairie land on which the beneficent 
sun rises every morning. As a farmer whose living must come off 
the farm I find myself on both sides of the fence concerning the farm 
program, since I produce livestock and milk on one hand “and grain 
on the other. 

The problem is a midwestern one because 60 percent of the farm 
products are produced in 12 Midwestern States. And, remember, we 
produce many of the unstorable perishables, and they are the chief 
problem. 

I would like first to state my beliefs, and then develop them more 
fully. I favor high supports because a prosperous agriculture makes 
a prosperous America. [am w ary of flexible supports because at one 
fell swoop prices can be flexed right out from under you. I am afraid 
Jow farm supports will eventually be the ceiling price for our product. 

Remember, we are always talking about conservation. How about 
conserving the farmers? 

Some people believe that supply and demand alone will adjust farm 
prices. This is questionable because we are not living in a free 
economy. In this process of relying on the working of supply and 
demand there is the danger of farm prices dropping so low that a 
depression is brought on. 

an itself, is flexible. As prices for more than 300 items in farm 
products and living go up or down, parity goes up or down likewise. 
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That flexible economic attribute of parity is what makes it fair and 
reasonable to both consumer and producer all the time. Ninety percent 
of parity is nine-tenths of economic justice. 

I am sorry our farm leaders have not made clear to the housewife 
that the farmer is not responsible for high food prices. Food prices 
are high in spite of the farmer. The following example illustrates 
that a rise in the farmer’s price does not affect the consumer too much. 

In our milk business we sell grade A milk to the Madison market. 
We get 8 cents a quart. The milk we produce today is consumed to- 
morrow. It costs the housewife 22 cents. As you can see the milk 
bottle deposited empty on her doorstep costs 14 cents. If her milk 
goes up | cent a quart on 22-cent milk this would be an increase of 414 
percent. If the full 1 cent were reflected back to the farmer it would 
mean a 1214-percent increase in his milk income. 

That suit of clothes you have on probably cost you $75, and contains 
2 pounds of 50-cent-a-pound wool. Let us be generous to the farmer 
and give him a dollar a pound for his wool. That would increase 
the farmer’s income 100 percent, but add only 114 percent to the price 
of the suit. 

Last year in January cattle were selling at 38 cents a pound alive, 
and round steak averaged 94 cents in Chicago. During black Feb- 
ruary cattle dropped to 25 cents, a 34-percent belly flop, and round 
steak in Chicago averaged 84 cents, a drop of only 10 percent. We 
just about gave our farms away with the steers, but the consumer 
was still paying a high price for round steak. 

In October 1952, we received 10 cents a quart for our milk and the 
Madison consumer paid 21 cents. One year later we received 7 cents 
for our milk and the Madison consumer paid 22 cents. As you can see 
for 2 years farm prices have been steadily declining and yet retail 
food prices have advanced. 

The farmer wants full employment and good wages for the fac- 
tory workers, but he also wants fair prices for his produce. We 
rejoice that the workers are daily getting raises. We ask that the 
farmer also be considered. 

The farmer wants to supply the country with quality food at a 
low, fair price; but he would like to make a decent living doing it. 
The housewife in New York, Denver, and Chicago must remember 
that if she buys her food too cheaply the farmers in turn will not be 
able to buy that fence, or tractor, or refrigerator or television set that 
her husband is being paid $2.50 an hour to produce. 

The other day a car dealer called on me to sell a new car. I asked 
him if he had flexed his car price. He looked hurt. I said our milk 
price had just been flexed 15 percent. He said that was terrible. We 
both agreed that it was terrible. We parted. He still has his new 
car. I am not only flexed, I am also perplexed. 

Secretary Benson says that flexing dairy prices to 75 percent will 
save the housewife 8 cents a pound on butter. A family of 4 eating 
the national average of 8 pounds per person per year will save $2.56. 
This amounts to about 10 beers, or 214 movie admissions. If the dairy 
farmer of Wisconsin because of the flexing cannot buy the Allis- 
Chalmers tractor and workers are laid off, this might be an expensive 
saving. It is not the cost of a quart of milk or a pound of butter that 
is really going to determine the financial influence on the consumer, 
but rather the dollar shortage in the spending power of the farmer. 
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Recent studies on the dairy industry by the University of Wisconsin 
show that the dairyman earns 89 cents an hour producing milk at 
$3.50. It takes many long hours at 89 cents to buy a tractor produced 
with $2.50 labor. Some people say butter should sell at 50 cents a 
pound. At 50 cents with 3.5 milk and the overrun on butter and a 
credit for skim milk, this would make $2 to $2.25. You would go 
broke producing milk at that price. 

Therefore, I believe milk must be sold as fluid milk or solids, not as 
butter or cheese. By 1956 butter will be in the same classification as 
T-bone steak. 

Just think what food would cost if the farmer were paid $2.50 per 
hour or if he worked a 40-hour week. 

Today the factory worker’s hour of work is buying from 114 to 2 
times as much bread, potatoes, milk, and other food products as it 
did in 1929. 

In America about 35 percent of the worker’s paycheck goes for food. 
In Europe it is 40 to 70 percent while in some countries of Asia the 
percentage goes up to 90. Nowhere in the world does the consumer 
get the quality, quantity, and variety of food that he gets in America. 

Only 15 percent of the country’s working force is engaged in agri- 
culture. Yet, this 15 percent is a tremendous buying force. The Gov- 
ernment figures show that in a year the farmers use 7 million tons 
of finished steel, more than goes into a year’s supply of automobiles. 
We use 1614 billion gallons of crude petroleum; more oil for power 
than is used by any other industry. We use 320 million pounds of 
rubber, enough to put new tires on all new automobiles manufactured 
this year. These are only a few instances of the tremendous market 
the farm comprises for finished goods and services. 

The investment of a farmer is tremendous. A typical cash crop 
Corn Belt farmer uses $50,000 of capital per worker compared to $7,800 
per worker for General Motors and $10,400 per worker for the United 
States Steel. 

The farmer does not want high prices. He wants stable prices 
Last September lambs dropped $4 in 1 week; that is, they went from 
$22 to $18 per hundredweight in just 6 days. This price was $11 under 
the July high point of 29. And this happened in 22 market days. 
No business can survive profitably a drop of 36 percent in 2 months. 

Supply and demand does not always set prices. Take the sheep 
business. In 1940 there were 70 million sheep; today there are 40 
million. In 1947 the price of lambs was 42 cents; today it is 25 cents. 
In other words, if supply and demand worked you would think that 
lambs today would be bringing 50 cents a pound, 

I believe that 90 percent of parity will do a better job of stabilizing 
prices than flexible supports. 

To me the argument is debatable that flexible low support will in- 
crease consumption and decrease production. Lower prices nore not 
cut the production of milk. Milk is selling lower this year; but the 
consumption is down, the production is up. I know farmers who told 
me their milk check in February 1954, was $50 lower than a year ago, 
so they are going to milk 3 additional cows. 

The United States today is the best-fed nation in the world. If 
we eat more meat we will eat fewer potatoes; if we drink more milk 
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we will eat less bread. It seems about a quarter of Americans are 
overweight and too many of us are getting Milwaukee fronts. 

Some think that low farm prices will mean low food prices. That 
does not seem to follow. You Congressmen cut excise taxes on April 1. 
On baseball tickets half of the clubs are charging the same price. On 
movie tickets I understand few theaters are planning to reduce their 
prices. ‘Thus, the saving is not passed on to the consumer. 

I believe, too, that flexible low supports would divert some pro- 
ducers into other products, and thus wreck the price of those products. 
It would be just like a stack of dominoes going down, one after the 
other. 

It is true that piling up surpluses cannot go on forever. Therefore, 
if we want supports either high or flexible, there will have to be some 
measure of production controls. No good business produces more 
than can be sold at a reasonable profit. 

You do not cut production by acreage control. Most farmers put 
all the work and fertilizer on the restricted acres, and produce as 
much on 90 percent as on 100 percent of their land. 

If we are going to have production control the acreage taken out 
of production should not be planted to another crop. It should be 
summer fallowed or green manured and lie idle. Conservation on the 
idle acres should be encouraged with incentive payments. Today, with 
incentive payments on practices that boost production we have the 
cart before the horse. 

Our problem in peacetime is to bring supply in line with demand. 

With new hybrid and purebred seeds, artificial insemination, and 
antibiotics we will not have the crop failures which we formerly had. 
When I was a boy it seemed that one crop year was good, the next 
bad. Today, unless a bad drought hits us we always have a crop. 
Therefore, we should base our incentive payments on practices that 
cut production while conserving our resources. 

We can double our production tomorrow if prices are such that we 
can produce at a profit. This year we produced an average of 170 
bushels of corn per acre on a 50-acre field. But to get this we had to 
plant $80 worth of fertilizer per acre. 

Is it a crime to cut production? It is not criminal when General 
Motors cuts down to 4 days a week. It is not criminal when Oscar 
Mayer shuts down one of their hog-killing lines. It is not criminal 
for the Texas authorities to order the largest slash in the State’s 
crude-oil production since July 1952, representing the fourth cut in 
the last 5 months. So why should it be a crime for farmers to leave 
some of their land idle? It might do it good after the concentrated 
farming of World War II. 

Of course, it is harder to stop production on a farm because usually 
the farmer is a year away from the market. A factory can close down, 
lay off the help, and the steel and dies will be ready to go tomorrow 
or next year. A farmer cannot stop milking his cows because they still 
keep on eating whether they produce milk or not. It takes 60 percent 
of their food to maintain their bodies. Then, too, most small farmers 
have not the resources to stop abruptly one line of farming endeavor 
and switch to another. 

And there is this: Should we be bringing new land into production 
when we already have overproduction? If I were in Selena and 


they wanted to build a dam to irrigate additional acres I would 
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like it. If I were an Iowa farmer who had to cut corn acreage I 
would not be too happy if the newly irrigated Colorado acres were 
planted to corn. 

Demand for our products abroad is not going to be large. Our 
foreign industrial salesmen are doing such a “good job se lling Ameri- 
can machinery that foreign countries are producing most of their food 
needs. So we will have to keep production more in line with Ameri- 
can demands. 

In this farm problem there are two points to keep uppermost in our 
minds. What can be done by the Government and the farmers them- 
selves to solve the problem without cost to the taxpayer? If that is 
not enough, what can the Government do through supports consistent 
with the national good to help the farmer ¢ 

I am going to suggest several things that would not cost the tax- 
payer anythin ig. 

1. Set limits on livestock prices; so that they cannot go up or down 
more than 25 cents a day. This would make for steadier receipts 
and even out prices. 

The Government could influence production by changing grades 
and weights in times of overproduction; in other words, cut the 
weights, so the cattle, pigs, and sheep come in lighter. Last fall the 
price of cattle was going down, but to get the Chicago top you needed 
1,300-pound cattle. This adds to the tonnage and adds to the cost 
of production. Selling prices in steers are very misleading. Today 
in Chicago, prime top steers bring 32 cents a hundred while choice 
cheers bring 24 cents a hundred. On a 1,300-pound steer there is not 
a $105 difference of eating in those two grades of steers. 

3. In the dairy business production could be cut by requiring the 
re ers to cull out 5 to 10 percent of his poorer cows. 

The farmers themselves should help control production of crops 
aad other livestock. 

New uses for farm products should be found. Wheat, corn, and 
cotton on rich land gives us the best returns. Now, if all we can 
do is to go into a pasture program we have not made much progress. 
We need to develop new industrial uses for our products so that we 
can put the most efficient crop on each acre. 

6. New crops should be developed. 

7. More efficient distribution of crops and products should be worked 
out. 

A better job should be done on public relations and selling. Stop 
the talk about surpluses. Be a champion of the farmer. The con- 
sumer has a most powerful weapon. He can stop buying. There- 
fore, he can always take care of himself. 

But I doubt if the above will completely solve the farm problem. 

Therefore, I believe the Government’s part of the farm program 
should be: 

1. Supports at 90 percent of parity with production controls. 

2. Incentive payments in peacetime to emphasize practices that will 
cut production and bring it in line with consumption. 

3. In case of surpluses, the Government should be able to take the 
crop or products in its most storable form; not as butter, but as 
milk, 
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4. The Government should have a food bank so that any consumer 
could buy the surpluses for his own consumption. The taxpayers 
could buy when the price is cheap and take delivery all year. 

5. Continue the school lunch and institutional dispersing of sur- 
plu eS. 

6. Store at least 25 percent of the storable crops per year. This 
is good health and national-security insurance. If we control pro- 
duction the Government program should not have to buy too many 
of the unstorable surpluses. 

7. Part of the present butter stocks could be moved to the lower- 
ncome groups at half price. We give them concessions in income tax. 
Why not on food surpluses? It would cut the surpluses and benefit 
the health of the Nation. 

S. Barter some of our surpluses. as we are doing now, to other 
countries. 

9. The Government should never cut supports 15 percent in 1 day, 
no matter what farm program we have. 

It is argued that a rigid-support program takes away the farmer’s 


freedom, Well, there Is not much freedom when you are hard up 
and the bank wants you to pay the $15,000 cattle loan. You have 
$6.000 worth of flexed cattle, and the sheriff is at your door. 


A depressed agriculture does not make farmers ither eood citizens, 
cood taxpayers, or food buyers. 

I would further like to add, before I make my) conclusion, that it 
has been a pleasure to appear before you. 

I noticed one thin _s Wisconsin seems to be the hot bed of this flex- 
Ing’ ag cultural dairy pre ductio1 ‘ and | notice we do not seem to 
have a Wisconsin Congressman on your fine committee. 

Mr. Anpresen. I regret that we do not have a Member on the com- 
mittee from Wisconsin. I] might Say that the Wisconsin Members are 
very much interested in the problem, and they are working very closely 
with members of this committee. 

Mr. Horven. For a number of years our distinguished colleague 
Reid Murray, now deceased, was a valuable member of this committee. 

Mr. Renx. Yes, sir. 

The Cyairman. I think I ean assure Mr. Renk that the Wisconsin 
Members are very much interested in the problems of agriculture, 
because they are constantly in touch with members of this committee. 
We would like to have one of them on our committee very much. 

One of the Wisconsin Members is on the \cricultural Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee, and that is Mr. Laird. That is an important 
committee also for agriculture. 

Mr. RENK. Good. 

In conclusion, if we do not have a farm program, we will pile up 
surpluses and wreck agriculture as well as weaken the country. If 
we have a farm program with 90 percent of parity and bring produc- 
tion into reasonable relation with demand, we will have a prosperous 
agriculture, able and willing to consume industry’s goods. 

Thank you very much. 

The Cuatrman. We thank you very much, Mr. Renk. Are there 
any questions ? 

Mr. Anpresen. Mr. Chairman? , 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Andresen has a question. 


Ine’ ac? 





: 
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Mr. Anpresen. Mr. Renk,1I want to compliment you on the excellent 
statement you have made to this committee. 

You have had a great deal of experie nee as a dairy farmer. You 
have mentioned the curtailing of production of dairy products. Sev- 
eral suggestions have been made to me that we might work out 
some plan so that more of the milk could be Pemcy ed on the farms 

feed livestock, insteacl of selling all the fluid milk and cetting it 
into channels of trade. 

Prior to World World IT, a good deal of the milk was fed to animals 
on the farm, but the Government entered the picture, and built many 
plants throughout the dairy area, in orde} to secure the milk and vet 
more butterfat, so that they could help win the war and supply this 
nutritious food to our allies. 

What do you think the possibilities might be of setting up a program 
which could encourage the retention of, let us say, 5 to 10 percent of 
the milk on the dairy farms during these surplus periods ¢ 

Mr. Renx. Congressman, I think it would be an excellent sugges- 
tion; plus the fact that it would be one way for us to be growing part 
of our own feed. I remember that in feeding our dairy ¢ ‘alves and 
lambs and beef calves we always sia to buy powdered milk, until the 
war approached and it got so high we could not pay for it. Actually, 
there is no better feed going for these animals than that. I think that 
would be a good suggestion. 


The thing that bothers me. Congressman Andresen, about these 


dairy businesses, is that at home these men need the income. If their 
milk check is lower, they go out and put 3 or 4 additional cows in, and 
milk more cows. i fact, every horse stall] in Wisconsin is tise’ empty 


of horses and full of dairy cows. 

Mr. ANpRESEN. What you say about milking more cows to maintain 
the come is the pos tion I have taken, notwithst mding the opinion 
of some of these ¢ xpert economists, who say the te! len yy W iil be to 


° : . 
have rewer Cows. I cannot agree with these economists 


You have touched on the matter of curtail ing product n to meet 
demand or needs. I am mindf ui ot only of the d industry, but 
also of the fact that most of the farms in Wisconsn ind also in my 
State of Minnesota, where we have rather small farms, whi 

fron 1 50 acres to 160 acre . If ama s required to take 25 percent of 
his farm out of culti vation he is going to have diffi ulty hn gett ot 
income that he has to have to keep FON 

We have a problem in my district nov [ happen te ( the 
co mercial corn area, where we will it down « om rn pro 


duction. If we had marketing quotas out there on corn I do not know 
what we would do. The farmers will probably plant more soybeans 
this year. We cannot plant any more wheat. We have to search 
around to find the crops we can grow on our small tracts of land in 
order to put the land into productive use. 

Mr. Renx. Would you not answer that this — For instance, it 


seems to me that when you are cutting production, if you cut a man 
from 25 to 20 acres you are not achieving mu h . If you are cutting 


} 


production you would say that the small operator, who would have 
about 25 acres, would have a minimum, and you would not cut that. 
You would not start cutting until these men got up into 50 or 100 acres. 

In seems to me in peacetime we are very foolish as farmers to keep 
producing and producing and just put it out on the road and say, 
“Come and get it. 
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We have to put production in line. Not immediately in line, but 
close to what the consumers can eat and drink. 

The funny thing is this: A 1-percent overproduction is a teriffic 
amount of overproduction, and a 1-percent underproduction makes a 
terrifically good market. In the dairy business, as I understand it, in 
the last year we have overproduced 3 percent, and look what it has 
done to the dairy business. 

Mr. Anpresen. We have not really overproduced. There has been 
underconsumption compared with the figures of 10 years ago. In 
fact, we are down to the lowest per capita production and per capita 
consumption that we have had in the country. 

Mr. Renx. Yes. 

Mr. Anpresen. I have often felt greatly discouraged because of the 
lack of interest shown on the part of industry and the Government 
to encourage increased consumption of dairy products. I think there 
is a big field ahead there. 

I recognize that we have advertising which the farmers are pay- 
ing for to encourage the people to drink more milk and eat more but- 
ter and cheese, which you produce in quantity in Wisconsin; but that 
program does not seem to be effective enough to promote increased 
consumption. 

Mr. Renx. I think one of the reasons for that is that you have this 
14- to 16-cent cost of the milk bottle put on your doorstep without any 
milk. The only way we are going to increase consumption is, with 
fluid milk, to find different ways of packaging it. For instance, if 
we could go to a corner grocery store or toa chain store and buy a 
quart of milk at about 15 cents, the people would buy a lot of milk. 
But when they can only save 2 cents from the delivery price, they are 
not going to walk home with milk under their arms. 

I think through the different packaging of milk and vending ma- 
chines there is a big possibility in moving milk. In my mind the 
future of the dairy business has to be in the fluid milk. On the butter 
and the cheese, you can only get so much for your milk, and you are 
stopped. 

Mr. Anpresen. How much are you receiving for the milk now? 

Mr. Renx. Last month out in Madison we received $3.50 a hundred 
for our milk. In October 1952 we received $5.12 for our milk. 

Mr. Anpresen. What do you anticipate you will receive for the 
month of April? 

Mr. Renx. We will receive less. I would think that probably we 
will receive about 25 cents to 30 cents a hundred less. ‘ 

This is all grade A milk. Our regulations are very strict. Out 
there, in fact, if a milk can is dented it is restricted. It seems to us 
that if the cow turns around and looks at the milker they complain. 

What I mean is that the health regulations are going up, and the 
price is going down. 

Mr. Anpresen. That is, the price to the farmer. 

Mr. Renx. The price to the farmer is going down. As I say be- 
fore, so far as the consumers are concerned, we are getting 7 cents 
today for milk and the consumer is paying 22 cents. When we got 
10 cents for our milk the consumer in Madison only paid 21 cents. In 
other words, we lost 3 cents and the consumer price went up 1 cent. 
There was 4 cents, which was kept, I guess, by the milk producers. 








once 
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Mr. Anpresen. Do you think that all went to the milk producers, 
or to the labor in increased wages ? 

Mr. Renx. I suppose it went partly to the milk companies and 
partly to wages. 

Mr. Anpresen. Well, the cost of distribution is a factor that enters 
into the failure of the consumer to secure a lower price, when the 
price goes down to the farmer. 

Mr. Renk. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Wheeler has a question. 

Mr. Wueerter. Mr. Renk, I was interested in one of your items, 
which is your No. 2 item on page 9, where you suggest that there be 
incentive payments in peacetime to encourage practices that will cut 
production and bring it in line with consumption. 

As a result of tha suggesion I am wondering why my farmers 
should reduce heir acreage or reduce their production. In other 
words, if they are sold on the idea that the best thing for them to do, 
in order to be guaranteed 90 percent of parity, is to reduce their pro- 
duction, it seems to me that a guaranty of 90 percent of parity for 
that which they then produced on the decreased acreage would be 
sufficient incentive. Why should we go further and, in addition to 
paying them 90 percent, pay them an additional compensation in 
the way of incentive payments for reduced production ? 

Mr. Renx. Well, Congressman Wheeler, that is a very good 
question. 

If you could get the 90 percent and have these farmers take their 
land out of production and use cultural conservation methods in the 
year they are taking it out, and have them do it without incentive 
payments, certainly I wish we would do that. But I doubt very much 
if you could be sure that this land would not be used for something 
else, unless there were at least some system of Government practice. 

In other words, I am thinking this: I am thinking that in our State, 
for instance, most of our farms have maybe 2 or 3 very good pieces of 
land, and then have 1 piece of land that is not so good. Maybe it is 
the back 40. You never got back there too much, and that back 40 or 
20 acres might very well rest for a year. I am thinking that the 
farmer would get just as much in producing 90 percent of his crop as 
he would for 100 percent. 

I agree with you that if we could get him to leave that land idle 
without a cultural practice payment, fine and dandy; but I do not 
think it would work. 

Mr. Wueeter. I have the idea that most of my so-called con- 
sumers—of course, that is a misnomer, because the farmers them- 
selves, as you so clearly indicated in your statement, are consumers— 
those people to whom reference is usually made as consumers in my 
section of the country do not object to this Government guaranteeing 
the producers of agricultural commodities 90 percent of parity on 
those things which they produce. But they do object, and I think 
validly so, to our not only guaranteeing them 90 percent of parity on 
the things that they produce but to the suggestion that we then come 
along and pay them an additional amount as an incentive for that 
which they do not produce. 

I have not dreamed up a 
have not found one. 


7 
| 
i 


ogical answer to that criticism. I just 
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Mr. Renk. For instance, in Wisconsin there are 11 practices where 
they pay money to the farmer for carrying them out. All of these 
practices are practices which have to do with more production. In 
other words, there is pasture renovation, fertilizer, lime payments, 
and soon. All of those practices we are paying the farmer to carry 
out in W onsin today, and i] think in most parts of the United St ites, 
and they are pract ces that are doing the land good but at the same 
Linn re increas nig) Wiggers 

I think you are right. I think that the consumer has a valid com- 
plaint, if the saaned is paid for things he is not doing. My idea is 
that if you are going to have him leave land idle that you would not 
vive him an incentive payment until he did something to improve 
the land r posterity. In other words, he could use green manure. 
Not pasture renovat on, but oreen manure or possibly liming or some- 


1 ne irk iat, but the land could not be used in the crop production 


Mr. Wreeter. You drew a corollary there when vou were s peaking 


of reduced productio1 I believe the way vou pul it was in the form 
of a question. You said: Is it a crime for the automobile industry to 
reduce production automobiles? 
I do not think it is. But if there is any governmental program 
provides for incentive payments to industry to curtail produc- 
+36 I am not awat . 
me ask you ene other question Was I correct in gathering 
rom your statement that you objected to taking tax money and build 
g¢ lat gati projec nthe West / 


Mr. Wueeter. To bring cornland into production in competition 


Mr. Renx. No, I am not objecting. I am just bringing that up to 
te vetting at. We \ in overproduction, and still 
a lane ‘to product 

For nM even W oul " tiled a 
D c ! ( ‘ to pay part of th 
cost ¢ ( 

\ 1 ot t k ] f practices we should be gvettil g 
{ vi nt oney, be f rea ng production instead of 

Whe cing about the farm program and 

lina brin: rin? dams, I think also the defensi 
tu n enters into it. Of course. there are elements there which 
not se I car that we have to have the produc- 

Oo} pacity, but we are very foolish to have this overproduction and 

hole padding to lt our practices, it seems to me. 

Mr. Wueever. Then \ do not object to the Government bring- 
ing in additional corn producers in Colorado to compete with corn 
producers Kansas fter the Kansas farmer has been foreed 
reaues reag 

Mr. Renx. There is one thing. I suppose I would put up a mild 
objection, but I do not see that there 1s too much that vou can do 
about it, until you have the Interior Department and the Department 
ol Aor) vbr toge t} 


I think we should |} » looking into this problem and the whole pro- 
duction business, because it seems to me the farming business is this 





' 
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way: It is so complheated and distribution is sO compli ated that is 
the costs rise. if I were a middleman I would want to have my | 
ness pay. In other words, if I were a milk distributor out delivering 


+1 


milk I would want to get paid for mv work. Eventually as the costs 


pay anv more the original producer, 


rise and the consumers wi 


{ 


which is the farmer, gets less and I f the econsumer’s dollar 


Mr. Wuerener. It seems to me that, your reference in that particular 


revard WwW: pointed it someth ne fa paradox, in that we ft K@ TAX 
money and build dams and bring land into production to d other 
people out ot roduction. the r litiol 1} produce rs of that O } od LV 
out of production. \ verv ovood exa nple of t] it. is cotton 

Wel oe dams int kf West and furnished water to people 


They used the water to drive the people in the Southeast out of the 


roduction of cotton. I am just wondering about your reference to 

e { vlorado corngrowers in that regard, 

Mr. Renk. I suppose if I would have anv reference there it is 
GL as the cotton has moved iit of the South. the dairy cows have 

ioved into the South. and tl hex “eattle have moved into the South. 
I ippose as long as this is a free country, and that 3; what we 


yroduce and OTOW what thev w 


It seems to me as an overall policy that we have to eck these 


want, that people are going to 


( 


things, because to me it is throwing money away to increase prod 

yn when the Governn it 1 los g money on overpr duction it 
eems to me there are t ine n this whole farm busine ss that we ould 
do about it. I think we farmers have a lot to do ourselves 

tt ’ 


We can do a lot of this controlling of production ourselves. A small 
farmer cannot, I think. because he has to have his income. A big 
farmer can. 








Mr. Wueetrr. It might be that in the apparent paradox might 
be found justification for the incentive payments you suggest; that 
the Government would say to the cotton farmer of the Southeast. 
“Since we have taken tax money and provided water to run you out of 
producti n, we will ‘ome V th the other hand and Day ou incentive 
payments for not planting « rtain crops on this land tha | iS been 
diverted from cotton.” 

That is all, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Hin. I have a question, Mr. Chairman. 

The CratrmMan. Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Hinn. On page 8 you sav something about the rn in Colo- 
rado and more land coming into production. Have vou ever been to 


( olorado ? 
Mr. Renr. Y 
Mr. Hm. W 
Mr. Renx. Around Greeley, just over the Wvoming | 
Mr. Hitu. TI Gr 

cot in the mountains ? 

Mr. Renx. I bought mountain cattle, but I was not in the moun- 
tains. 

Mr. Hur. What I wanted to bring out. of course. was the fact that 
in building these dams which have been getting publicity lately in the 
papers we are trying to conserve the water up in the mountains. That 
is a flood-control and power project, and is also supplying water for 
the cities on the west coast. That will eventually be the result of har- 
nessing that waterpower up in the mountains. 
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When you build lakes up in the mountains, you are doing more than 
just putting land in production. I just ws anted you to get the idea 
that that project that has been receiving this publicity will save ~~ 
water and save our mountainsides from erosion, and, besides that, 
will provide water for the cities further down in the valleys and over 
the tops of other mountains. 

Mr. Ren. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Hinn. That is what you should know. 

Now I want to ask you a question or two. Who is to blame? You 
come from a dairy State. <A lot of dairy farmers settled in Wisconsin, 
where you keep the cows inside the barns as much as 3 to 6 months 
every winter. How did that happen? 

Mr. Ren. I did not understand your question. 

Mr. Hitt. How did it happen that you developed such a dairy indus- 
try in a State that has such a long, cold winter as Wisconsin? I am 
asking this for my own inform ation. What brought that about ? 

Mr. Renx. I think, first, the reason that we got into the dairy busi- 
ness is that we were in a very cold climate. Before refrigeration we 
could keep the milk up there when the people down in ‘Tennessee or 
Kentucky area would have had a refrigeration problem. I think that 
is the first reason we got in the dairy business. 

Mr. Huw. Of course, when you got in the business there was not 
any refrigeration to speak of. 

Mr. Renx. That is why we used the cold water in an old tank 
and were able to cool our milk and produce quality milk before re- 
f1 igeration came into being. 

Mr. Hintn. Watch what happens. Admitting that you are correct, 
then Mr. Wheeler’s State in the southern part of the country begins 
to get cheap refrigeration. They can transfer their milk immediately 
into refrigerators, and keep their cows out all year, and, of course, 
the competition becomes serious. 

How are you going to meet the competition of North Carolina or 
Mississippi, where they can keep their cows on pasture 9, 10, or 11 
months in the year? You have to keep your cows inside a barn and 
feed them. 

We face that problem in Colorado, so I know what I am talking 
about. How are you going to compete in the dairy business with a 
State which can average 9 to almost 12 months a year with a cow on 
pasture ‘ 

Mr. Wureter. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Hix. Yes; I yield, because this is a fundamental question I 
am asking. 

Mr. Wirerer. We have to replace the cotton that was taken away 
from us. 

Mr. Hitz. We are not talking about that. You just got through 
explaining how you are losing your cotton business to California. 
I am trying to show this witness how he is going to lose his business. 
He cannot save it. There is no way under the sun to save the dairy 
industry in my good friend’s area in the northern part of the United 
States in competition with Mississippi and in competition with North 
Carolina, where you can run these cows out and where great progress 
is being made. 

The cow is a small manufacturing plant. 

Mr. Wneeter. In other words, he cannot save his dairy industry 
any more than we can save our cotton. ; 
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Mr. Hiix. Of course he cannot. It may take 50 years to ruin their 
dairy business, but they are eventually going to be out of business. 

Let me ask you another question. We live in an area that is quite 
similar to yours. We even produce cheese. We have a new cheese 
factory in my hometown. I suppose he learned how to make it from 
you folks. 

Let me ask you this question: How in the world are you going 
to balance up your whole agricultural production by just digging 
down in the Treasury of the United States and paying you for either 
producing or not producing? How are you going to continue to 
do that? That is the thing that bothers me. 

Mr. Renx. May I attempt to answer your first question, about 
dairy ing in Wisconsin ? 

Mr. Hiiu. I do not think there is any answer. 

Mr. Ren. I think this: I think that the dairymen of Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, the good dairymen, have a certain know-how in pro- 
ducing quality and that if people will pay for quality, we will be in 
business for a long time. 

I agree with you that 9 months of pasture is tough to whip, but we 
Norsemen and Germans up in Wisconsin have a few ideas of our own. 
Maybe it may cost us a little more, but we will probably have to work 
on trench silos and green-manure crops, where we haul the feed to 
the cows, and you fellows will take the cow to the feed. 

Mr. Hii. But there is no way to keep this fine information. No 
one who has been in the extension work would fail to appreciate the 
wonderful hei oa t that has been made in the dairy industry in 
your area, but let me tell you that there is not a thing that you know 
any more which the gentleman in South Carolina or North Carolina 
or Georgia cannot find out overnight. 

The day was when you Norsemen were so smart that you knew how 
to develop dairy cattle, and you made those of us who live in the area 
where I live look foolish. Our production was terrible per cow. Our 
cream content of milk was low. 

But you showed the fellows in my section how to do that. We went 
into your area and bought your calves. We found out how to take 
care of them. Even in our area we can figure on 3 months of winter 
feeding. 

You understand what I am driving at. You cannot keep this infor- 
mation to yourselves any more. What can you do to meet this compe- 
tition ? 

Mr. Cootry. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Hix. Let him answer the question. 

Mr. Renx. Maybe we made a mistake in selling you all of these 
cows. I donot know. 

Mr. Hitt. There is no question about it. If you had done what the 
implement dealers did, then you would have gotten a patent, like John 
Deere did on his steel plow. 

Mr. Cootry. Will the gentleman yield for an observation ? 

Mr. Hit. Let him talk. 

Mr. Cootry. Give him a chance. 

Mr. Hitt. I have not asked many questions. 

Mr. Renx. You see, these things, I think, tend to right themselves. 

Mr. Hix. What tends to right itself ? 
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Mr. Renx. What I am getting at is this: As you people take more 
ad Lr cows, We W il] probably have less, but the ones we have will pro- 
duce this quality cheese and milk, and I think we will be able to sell 
Ct. tho oh we W 1] } ave to cut our cost of production. I do not think 
vou men have all of the assets in the South. 

’ Mr. Hitt. Do not look at me; I am from Colorado. 
Mr. Renx. You are from Colorado. I will talk to this gentleman 
Mi Wheeler} then. He does not have all the assets in the South. He 


the pasture, but when the cows get down in that heat they do not 
milk a good. (nother th ng ; that they have lots of bugs. 

Mr. H I You sav the o not milk as good now, but they will soon 
fin it where they ean develop a cow that will even milk better. 
rl you 

Mr. R kK. The e will have to have our men work longer. If 

ey we tO hours there, » in Wisconsin will have to work 70 
hoi \ ¢ te o nov 

Wi j and in \\ Col n that is vood only for beef or dairy cows, 
beca e OT These oll he IIs. Phat is all you can raise. You cannot 
ral re p 

W het land I suppose our farmers will continue to 
prod en .. Chey will not vet as Good a standard of living’ as some 
of he farmel 

However, some of this other land where we can grow 170 bushels 
of ec per acre, we will start taking the Corn Belt away from Iowa. 

\\ il ippens s that as one crop comes out then we move in 


Mr. Hux. That is what I am telling you. You will be out of the 
dairying business. What you will be in I do not know. 


Mr. Renx. Regardless of what business we are in, I do not know 
of any of these business‘ hat have been terrifically profitable in 
} wet hie 1 agli ture 

Mr. Hinn. Let me ask you another question, and stick right on the 

urying busi One mo no I ec ed in 1 block in Fort Collins 
» wagons delivering n 

You have been pretty smart, but not smart enough, because there 
wer ve elivery lairy TOUS W th d fferent hnhames of differs nt firms 
deliver oO} ki my block. How do vou account for that? Who isto 
blame fo i ¢ Certa ! u cannot blame the consumer. 

Mr. Renx. I think it is our distribution system. The same thing 

happs @ with | groceries and all these things in these 

Mr. Hinz. ¥ Say the e thing s happening in what? 

Mr. Renx. Beer or groceries 

Mr. Hinz. D vou ever hear of a beer fight? Do not kid me. You 
never heard of a beer fight Chev all sell : an of beer at the same 
price. I will guarantee that Iam right. The dairy people do not do 


that except in the milksheds. 

Mr. Renx. As far as the distribution is concerned, there are 4 or 5 
salesmen selling the same product calling on the stores, and I suppose 
actually it is high-priced distribution, but that is competition, your 
competitive svstem. 
Mr. Hin. What is the matter with the dairy people? Why have 


they lost all control of the delivery and the sale of their milk? The 
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dairyman has no control whatever over the sale of his product. What 
is wrong’ We talk way up here [indicating] and we ought to be talk 
ing way down here [indicating]. I think that I pay 24 cents a quart 
for milk. 

Mr. Renx. Answering Mr. Hill, he asks when we went into the 
dairy business we knew the dairy business was going to be this com- 
petitive, we would have established a retail outlet. Any business 
that follows its product from the producer to the consumer gets more 
of the consumer’s dollar, and that is one of the troubles with our milk 
business al d our meat business. When we ship steers to Chicago. we 
do not say that we want 32 cents a hundred for them; they will say, “We 
will olive vou 26 cent 3.’ Where vou cannot control production you are 
going to have headaches. and that is our headache in the milk business 
We get such a small part of the consumer’s dollar. 

Mr. Hitn. What are you going to do about delivering milk that cost 
the consumer 24 cents per quart, when the farmer gets 10 cents a quart / 

Mr. Renx. I am hoping that in the dairy business eventually most 
of this milk will be bottled in gall ns an 
your milk once a week, or maybe you w pick up vour milk in the 
store where it will be down to 15 cents retail to you, and then I think 
that you will drink more milk. 

Mr. Hitt. And we will go out of business like the butter people 


did when they put up a pound of butter in four one-quarter-pound 


15 gallons and you will get 
+5 ae . 
if 


cube 
Mr. Renx. We will not ovo out of the) x business 1f it is profitable. 
Mr. Hinw. Lam still just as contu Lever was. I do not think 
you will ever solve the dairy business unless you meet these funda 
mental questions of proper delivery and proper distribution of the 
milk itself, not only from the farm to the consumer but in a way where 
by you can have more to sav about lat you get for youl product. 


Today you have nothing to say. 
Mr. Renk. What do you think would be the best way of answering 
that ¢ 


Mr. Hinu. In Cincinnati, Ohio, someone has worked out a scheme 
whereby you can buy milk a little cheaper. I do not think this com 
mittee has evel ma red ibout. it 

The CHatrmMan. He has suger da iod that sounds good to 


ie a 5 eallon can. 

Mr. Huw. H will he sell me p-gallor n? Most families are 
composed today of four people. Phat > about as far-fetched as 
trying to sell me an airplane v I have only a few miles to go to 
work. 

Mr. Renx. You would have use for a gallon. Further than that, 
I think in the foreseeable future you are going to see them bottle milk 


like Coca-Cola. If we can do that t can stand for a year and then 
put it in a refrigerator and in 2 hours it will be edible, we can push 
the Coca-Cola business into the Mis sIppi iver. 

Mr. Hiri. You are talking about Winger process. He has a 
process. Have vou veen dou ysome \V rl Oo th t é 

Mr. Ry NK. Phe have vorked 1t ly toa OInt, out the trouble is 
it has to be refrigerated 24 hoursa day. You are correct; we have to 
have new ways of distributing the milk, but, remember. the farmer 


today moves this milk to a certain point and he stops. One individual 
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farmer cannot go into the Madison milkshed and change this. It is 
going to take all the farmers working together. If the farmers can- 
not do it, the Government, I suppose, “will have to help them. 

Mr. Harvey. On page 10 of your statement, point 6, could you 
explain to me just what you have in mind there? I think at first 
reading it is a little ambiguous. 

Mr. Renx. On point 6 I am talking about storing crops like 
corn, wheat, and cotton. It seems to me it is a good thing to have 
some backlog of these products. They can be stored because you never 
know when you are going to have a poor crop. If you have, say, 
25 percent of your year’s supply on hand, your prices would be very 
even. You would not have corn once at $0 and the next time at $1. 

Mr. Harvey. I understood that is what you meant, but it does not 
read that way. Actually, if you were to take your statement literally, 
you would pick up 25 percent each year of the storable commodities. 

Mr. Ren. You are right. That is ambiguous. 

Mr. Harvey. I do not think that you intended to leave that i impres- 
sion. The way it is stated I think it does leave the wrong impression. 

Mr. Rens. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. We thank you very much for your interesting and 
helpful statement, Mr. Renk. We appreciate your coming to Wash- 
ington and giving us the benefit of your views and experience. 

The next witness will be Mr. Carroll P. Poland, president, Mis- 
sissippi Valley Stockyards, St. Louis, Mo. 

We will be glad to hear from you at this time, Mr. Poland. 


STATEMENT OF CARROLL P. POLAND, PRESIDENT OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY STOCKYARDS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mr. Petanpo. Mr. Chairman and members of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee, my name is Carroll P. Poland. I am president of Mississippi 
Valley Stockyards. The Mississippi Valley Stockyards is a public 
stockyards operating under the supervision of the Department of 
Agriculture. I think we ran about 15th in hogs for the last 3 or 4 
years out of 65 public stockyards. 

We also buy cattle in the stockyards for three substantial packers. 
We feed about 1,500 to 2,000 cattle per year on farms in Missouri and 
about half that many hogs. 

I have become very much interested in this farm program. I was 
raised on a farm and I have talked to many farmers and livestock 
feeders there at the market. 

It would take about 10 minutes to read my statement. With the 
permission of the chairman and the members, I would like to make a 
short extemporaneous statement here and not bore you with the read- 
ing of my statement. 

The Crarman. You want your written statement to go into the 
record; Go you not ? 

Mr. Po.anp. If you please. 

The Cuarrman. Without objection it will be inserted in the record 
at this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 





i 
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Proposed FARM PROGRAM BY CARROLL P. POLAND, PRESIDENT, MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
STOCKYARDS 
Foreword 


The rank and file of farmers will not be happy with less supports or guaranties 
than they have had during the past several years. They are aware of the fact 
that the newspapers, public utilities, railroads, labor, and many others are subsi- 
dized and they see no reason why they should not have help when surpluses 
depress their markets. They are cognizant of the fact that agriculture is the 
most important segment of our economy and it must be prosperous if the economy 
is to remain sound. With the growing population, they anticipate no serious 
surpluses over any long period of time. 

In discussions with many farmers and livestock feeders, I have found that 90 
percent will be satisfied with*an agricultural program based on the following 
general outline: 

No change 


Any farm program must be permanent so that farmers can plan their farming 
and feeding operations well in advance. A permanent program would also give 
flexibility to the farmer in his planning when a surplus of one certain crop de- 
veloped. }lexible price supports will not work—changes will not be announced 
in time, they will often be high when they should be low, and vice versa. They 
will confuse the farmer and undermine his confidence. With lower supports he 
will try to increase his income by raising more. 

Acreage 


No acreage restrictions on the basic crops: To restrict acreage cuts down 
activities of all kinds. Less acreage and less production means less use of ma- 
chinery, !ess transportation, less processing, and less labor. These things cut 
down the velocity of our money and the amount in circulation, both of which 
must be maintained in a prosperous economy. 


Price supports 


Modernize parity from time to time: Continue 90-percent supports on all basic 
crops needed for home consumption, including an amount considered necessary 
to be carried as surplus and for export. The surplus over and above that men 
tioned to be sold on the world market and, if impossible to do so, given away to 
countries whose people are hungry and are unable to buy these products. If we 
are to he'p develop the countries of underprivileged people, we must help them 
get food so they can be educated to help in their own development. Much sur- 
plus food could be profitably distributed in our own country by social workers 
to those who are unable to buy it. Much could be made into aleohol and other 
usable preducts. 

When all bushels of grains and bales of cotton are counted, or a dependable 
estimate made, the balance would be declared extra surplus and this extra sur- 
plus will be the amount on which there is no 90-percent support. Whether it be 
2, 7, or 15 percent, the producer is to receive for his extra surplus the amount 
obtained through selling in the world market and, if donated, the Government 
to stand the expense of transportation and handling. 

It must be recognized that we have never had a surplus of these commodities, 
including meat products, over any 10-year period. If, by fertilization of soil and 
ample rainfall in any year, burdensome surpluses develop, the producer would 
be compelled to accept less for such a large percentage of his crop that he would 
naturally cut down his production. Less redtape would be involved in this 
program than the certificate system which has been proposed. 


Surplus 


Take all surpluses off of the domestic market: This to be mandatory practice 
unless a scarcity develops and the farmer’s products are selling at or above 
their relative value compared to other commodities. For these surpluses to be 
held over the head of the producer and channeled back into the trade destroys 
any stimulant that could contribute to a rise in the prices of his products. 

Farmers have been encouraged by farm-service agencies, and others, to plant 
heavily of the supported crops because of the protection. If they understand 
they are to share in the loss of any “extra surplus,” they will arrange the planting 
of their various crops so that there would be little likelihood of any serious 
surplus. Although the soil can be maintained and improved during continuous 
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farming, farmers have also learned that improved pastures and hay crops often 
net as many dollars per acre as the grain crops. 
Me at program 

Price supports on livestock are not practical, are unworkable, and would bring 
about the greatest interference by the Government we have ever had. Since 
history has shown us for many years that livestock prices follow feed-grain prices, 
it is anticipated that this will continue if these products are left, as nearly as 
possible, to a free market. The livestock feeder must be his own judge as to 
when and how many head of livestock of various kinds he will feed for market. 
When he knows the farm program on basic commodities, and the amount of these 
commodities available, along with consumption figures, he has a pretty good 
yardstick by which to govern his feeding operations. 

The Government buying of meat has been a gteat stimulant to cattle prices 
during the recent period of unusually heavy marketings. Had it not been for 
this purchase program no doubt cow prices, as well as other medium- and thin 
fleshed animals con to market, would have gone to much lower levels. The 
meat-purchase program should be continued and increased, or decreased, in 
accordance with the numbers of cattle marketed and the general price level. 

These meat products, when purchased by the Government, should also be 
taken off of the ma and should not be allowed to compete with other meat 
products handled b »trade. For a part of these Government purchases to be 
allocated to schools for lunches merely takes the place of other meat products 








which could go for such purposes 


Some questions asked 

More grains are marketed through livestock than sold for cash. Why worry 
about high price supports? 

Higher prices for raw materials means higher prices for finished products 
agricultural products must sell at their relative value to other commodities if 
we are to enjoy a prosperous economy. 


Who would store the products declared “extra surplus’? Under this program 





the Gove me! ould provide the storage and would enlarge their storage 
facilities generally to take care of the small producer who would not have 
facilitic vho could not find elevator storage for his products 

Wouldn't this be classified as “dumping” and bring about friction with any 
foreign government who had these commodities to sell? 

After allowing for home consumption, needed surplus, and normal export re 
quirements, our “extra surplus” would feed only a small percentage of the hungry 


people who are unable to buy these commodities. 
How are we going to sell American products abroad unless we are willing to 
buy their prod 


Naturally we must trade with other countries, but since agriculture is such 


an il tant segment of the American economy and since we are a normal 
exporter of agricultural products, we must not allow imports of these products to 
be in amounts that would adversely affect our prices. We must reserve the 
domesti iarket for domestic producers unless a scarcity exists. 


How would the Government know whether the farmer reported his true 





Most fart 3 al nest, but each should be required to make an affidavit 
that eported all t bu and bales produc , With reasonable tolerance. 
Fev mid take the ul of being sighted for perjury if they made false reports. 
Sui 

Whether f1 litical or from an economic viewpoint, the prices of agri- 
cultural products must 1 be allowed to remain long below their relative value 
to ‘ itie I e are many reasons 

(1) The farmer and veston feeder is convinced that he should be treated 
equal witl hers and he will vote out the people who do not treat him in such 
awa 

2) Throughout history when governments allowed the prices of agri 





iltural produc to decline, to any great extent, below their relative value and 
remain there for any period of time, a prosperous economy could not be long 
maintained 

(3) About 50 percent of our people live in towns of 10,000 population and 
under and on the farms. Agriculture is the main support of these people. In 
fact, some larger towns in the Middle West are principally supported by agri- 
eulture The handling of the farmer’s products entails much activity for the 
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(4) The Government would save miilions, the morale of our people would be 
improved, and the economy would be enriched if this program were adoptet 
Certainly our consuming public cannot complain when their food costs ar 
around 21 to 22 percent of the expendable income, which is about what it has 
been through the years. Surely, they would approve if shown that we must 
have a prosperous agriculture if they are to have jobs and if thei yusinesses 
are to prosper. 


Since agriculture is such an important segment of the American economy and 
since prosperity in all segments must be maintained, it is unthinkable that we 
be shortsighted enough to allow our agricultural income to suffer We have 


commitments to foreign countries—we have an enormous outlay for the military 
and our debt, both public and private, is so great that our national income 


must not decline 


( 
We do not have free enterprise as we once knew it—we hope and pray that we 
ean get back to a more nearly free-enterprise basis—but we cannot do it nder 
present conditions Until such time as subsidies n be eliminated gene \ 
until such time as our taxes can be reduced and our outlay for the military and 
our gifts to foreign countries can be sharply curtailed—we will ha to make the 
best of it When we are 1 position to reduce our national debt, we can ther 


consider a program, which we hope, will bring us back to our former free 


enterprise system 


I have discussed this program with many farmers and livestock feeder 
When they have understood it, I have found none that would not Ww ng 
to throw their “extra surplus” into the “pot” and take whatever the price mig! 
he f they were allowed to operate freel\ These good crop years mig} 
not continue indefinitely and with the threat of war facing us, it would be mighty 


tine to have an abundance of agricultural products. 
Certainly this plan would eliminate much cost to the Government—it ld 
worked out to eliminate much red tape—and the increase in our nati¢ 


would add much to our taxpaying ability 


Mr. PoLAND It seems to me that we have te tart Trom 


where we are. We have to consider what got us here and ho 
out of it. There is no question Dut that we have at the pt 

a surplus of agricultural products It has brought down the f 
income. percentagewise and dollarw se, and it is bring ng a 
income of the Nation because agriculture is the foundation of 


house and the bulwark of the N: 
Now, we got here because farmers were encouraged to do 


As ° + ] l, } ] . . 
thing to produce more qaue to the war and due to price 





Every agricultural service agency alone with the Gr 
couraged the farmers to raise more. The farmers saw what 
was going to get and he went at it and plowed up a lot of 
he had formerly used for other products. . 


. i 
Now, the farmer has continued to learn more and do mort 
fertilize and things lke that. I would say that 


nitrate that has become so populat so fast in the Jast few yi 


be doubled this year, trebled, al d SOM where In 1 cr 
rupled. Ace ording tO our experience that has bron oh in all the 
irom 5,10, and 15 bushels more of wheat and corn per acre 

Now, the fact that we have had these supports and the | 
which have increased, has bron oht us to the p t where 


serious problem, and the question is how to get out of it Y« re 
tlemen know that we have the surpluses and it is obviou 
is no use mentioning that to you, so I am going to get o 
think we should do to get out of the trouble we are in 

The farmer, like you and I, is selfish. He is pretty much of a free 
enterpriser. He would like to be turned loose to do what |! 
and what he wants to do on his farm. He sometimes plans ? 


8490—_55—-pt. 21 6 
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ahead. He would like to be put on his own to the extent of letting 
him run his own business. The ones that I have talked to feel that 
way about it. He would like no acreage restrictions; no one telling 
him _ = run his business. He would like to be assured that he 
would get a floor of 90 percent of parity for his products that are 
needed, seine needed for consumption, that we need to carry as 
a guaranty against drought and warfare, or something of that kind, 
and I think that should be a substantial amount, and what would be 
normal export. Then he thinks he should have that because he real- 
izes that there are many kinds of businesses that are subsidized, so to 
speak, in this country, and since his products are very substantial and 
are needed by everybody, and since his business is so important to the 
economy of ‘the country, he feels that he should know that he can 
get prices practically equal to what he pays for the things that he 
buys for the amount of his products that are needed for consumption, 
a reasonable amount for export, and a reasonable amount for carry- 
over. After that, the farmers in our part of the country would be 
willing to take their chance, throw any extra surplus into the pot, and 
take whatever can be gotten for it. 

We have had much discussion in these farmers’ meetings about 
increased advertising and increased looking for new markets. There 
has been much discussion about the hungry people in the country 
who are not fed, and even though we realize that we cannot promptly 
go out and gain the ill will of our people in the Western alliance by 
selling products in competition with them, we do feel that a lot of 
people in the country, we could gain their good will. We feel that 
you have to feed them before you can educate them and that you 
have to do that before they can do much for themselves. 

Mr. Cootry. What would happen to the wheat farmer and the cotton 
farmer if they have to do what you are proposing now? Suppose 
that they had to saturate the domestic market and put the surplus on 
the foreign market at world prices. Do you think they could stand it? 

Mr. Potanp. I think that you have to handle the situation that 
you have now first. I think when the farmer knows if he raises too 
much of one particular kind of product he will become posted on the 
acres and the surplus and the price probability just like we do on 
cattle and hogs, and I think that he will rotate or change his farming 
operations to comply with that so that he will not have any serious 
surplus. 

Mr. Cootry. The dairy herds of the country cannot be changed 
overnight. You cannot go out and reduce them and build them back 
immediately, and the same thing is true of beef cattle. 

Mr. Potanp. You can change what you do with the product. 

Mr. Cootzy. You do not want any controls on your products. You 
want to be left alone. 

Mr. Pouanp. Yes. 

Mr. Cootry. Why do you object to the wheat farmers and the cotton 
farmers being controlled? You do not want to be controlled your- 
self, but why do you object to the farmers, including my farmers, 
being controlled, if they want to be controlled 2 

Mr. Potanp. Because our farmers do not want any kind of controls, 
only supports for the amount of products needed. 

Mr. Cootry. You do not want any control on your business at all. 
You want the Government to let you alone. When you get into 
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trouble you want all the subsidies that the Government will hand 
out to you. 

Mr. Potanp. No, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. You have done it. 

Mr. Po.anp. No, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. You asked for assistance on beef. 

Mr. Potanp. We only want in the beef program, when there is a 
surplus 

Mr. Cootry. For the Government to bail you out and save you. 

Mr. Po.anv. We suggest when there is a surplus they can buy up 
the beef, like the beef program was handled last year. 

Mr. Cootry. How many millions did the Government sink in it? 

Mr. Potanp. I do not know. 

Mr. Cooter. Yet you have come all the way here to object to my 
voting for legislation which will enable my farmers to control their 
own business, the w ay they want to do it. 

Mr. Potanp. Control the acreage. 

Mr. Cootry. Control the acreage, marketing, and all. 

Mr. Potanp. When you control acreage and cut down acreage, 
do you not cut down all sorts of activity—transportation ? 

Mr. Cooter. Certainly :you do. But what about the automobile 
industry ; do you want them to run 24 hours a day? 

Mr. Potanv. No, sir. I say that you can have too much wheat, 
corn, cattle, the same as you have too many automobiles. 

Mr. Cootry. Too many automobiles? 

Mr. Potanp. Yes. 

Mr. Cootry. You do not want to be controlled and you do not want 
anybody else to control themselves, and yet you know that industry 
is controlled. 

Mr. Potanp. I would say that the farmer will be able to better 
himself. 

Mr. Cootry. He did not do it. 

Mr. Potanp. During the last years he has been encouraged to put 
on more acres because he was told that he would get 90 percent of 
those basic crops that he produced. 

Mr. Cootry. You come here and talk about the beef-cattle busi- 
ness, and say you do not want controls, and you admit in one breath 
beef cattle got out of hand and that the Government had to bail 
you out. 

Mr. Potanp. I think it is much better because we had a surplus and 
a readjustment. We had a very heavy increase in cattle for several 
years, and instead of putting floors under the price, the Govern- 
ment came in and bought, not too much beef, but several million 
pounds, and it did wonders for the fellows who had it, because the 
canner and the cutters—— 

Mr. Cootey. And it helped your business. 

Mr. Potanp. On the whole, yes. I think that the farmer can 
do a better job, given a year or two to adjust himself, and I think 
that he would be very willing to share in any extra surplus over and 
above what is needed for consumption. 

I do not think, gentlemen, summing this up very briefly, that 
flexible price supports will answer the question because in most in- 
stances the change will not be enough to make any difference. It 
will only increase acreage, or increase consumption. They will be 
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high when they should be low and low when they should be high. 
Our farmers would like to see a permanent program if it can be 
set up and let them share when they produce. We have never had 


and I say if it were balanced up, with continuing efforts to develop 
more markets, and taking advantage of some of the people who are 
not able to buy our food, I think that our surplus would disappear 


pretty quickly. 


It seems to me that e1 eryone Is trving to get in everybody’s business. 
including people running stores and manufacturing and that sort 
of thing. We are not trying to do that. But we can balance our 
business out in such a way that it would be better than what the 
(sovernment can de 

You have my statement You have others to hear. I do not want 


to take up any more of vour time. If you care to ask me some ques- 
tions, I will be happy to answer any that I can. 

The Cuarman. I would like to ask you a question. What you 
have proposed here, I understand, is a sort of price system. You want 
to take the surplus off the market. You want the Government to take 
the surplus off the market, as I understand you, and export it, either 
at a going world price, or selling at reduced prices, or giving it away. 

Is it your thought, if you take that quantity off the market, that 
would bring about a price of approximately 90 percent for the re 
‘that goes onto the domestic market? Is that your idea? 

Mr. Potanp. I say that we should be assured of 90 percent of the 
of products that were needed—needed as what they thought 
vi the proper carryover and what would be a normal amount for 


The CuamMan. You would have a Government program that would 
issure the farmer 90 percent of that quantity that we would consume 


n tl country ¢ 

Mr. Pota ND. That is ma@ht. because of the cost of the things that 
he buys, and because of the relative level of labor and other things 
ceneralh I do not see how we can do anything different from that 
as long as we have this foreign help, the military outlay, and the inter- 
est on our national debt I do not see how we can let the economy 


recede. 
The Cuairman. You would give each farmer, then, his percentage 
of that particular crop that could be supported at 90 percent, or what 


Mr. Potanp. I would say when the final estimate is made. Some 
say that that will not work. These estimates change from month to 
month on wheat and cotton and corn during the crop year. The final 
estimate comes fairly close most times. We missed it in cotton last 


time It comes fairly lose to the crop. | was 2 percent, 5 percent, 
or ¢ percent, say to the farmer, 5 percent ot your crop goes into the 
pot. He would deliver that to his local elevator, or wherever the 


Government has arranged to accept that. they would take it over 
and do the best they could with it, and they wi uld pay him eventually 
what they vot out of it, whether it is 20 cents on the dollar or 50 cents 
on the dollar, or the full dollar. 

The Cuarrman. Take a crop like wheat or cotton where a large part 
is exported. The Government would take over a rather large per- 
centage of the crop; would it not? 
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Mr. PoLAND. They could handle what was considered to be neces 
sary to have, what would be supported for the ful] 90 percent. ‘They 
could handle that in the normal channels, as I see it. 

L think that it would be very simple to have the farmer do that. 
I think that most farmers are honest. I think few would take the 
chance of being cited for perjury. You could have him make out an 
affidavit as to how many bushels of corn, wheat, or bales of cotton he 
had with reasonable tolerance, and in my opinion, you could depend 
upon it. You would have very few farmers that would go haywire. 

Mr. Cootry. Have you figured out what your program would ce 
the American taxpayers ¢ 

Mr POLAND. I think that it wo ild cost them less than ny program 


] 
We 


> nave. 

Mr. COooLrEyY. Have you figured it ou 
Mr. Potanp. No; I have not. 

Mr. Cootry. Do you have any idea‘ 
Mr. Potanp. I have not gone into that 
Mr. Cootry. Can you guess at a figure / 


Mr. Potanp. No, sir. I have not gone into that because I think 
WW } ] Ws bud f 4] ; : | 1] 4 
t would eliminate a lot of the expense now. i would be olad tO go 


into it and write the chairman what I would estimate it to be. 


Mr. Cootry. Do you not think it is the dutv of this committee to 
1] 


make inquiry into the cost of all these proposed programs / 

Mr. Poxtanp. Yes. 

Mr. Cooter. You support unlimited production. 

Have you worked out the details of thi play of operation of e 
program W hich vou advocate ? 

Mr. Potanp. Ina general way ; not in detail 

Mr. Co EY. A general plan to do for ¢ verybody else on the farm 


L Whal you vdivocate the Government should 1 io for you and 
your farmers. You say that the meat-purchase program should bi 
continued and increased or decreased in accordance with the number 
of cattle marketed at the general price level. You go further and 
say that after the Government purchases it, the meat products pur 
chased by the Government should all be taken off the market and 
should not be allowed to compete with other meat products. 

Mr. Potanp. That is right. 

Mr. Cootry. What is the Government going to do with it all? 
Would the Government let vou go on and proceed in unlimited 
fashion ? 

Mr Por AND. No. Anvone pro jucing heef know . that the Gove rn- 
going to take any 
orTreat surplus of meat, and only then in an emergency, sir, like it 
was handled thi last vear We have exports on beef othe r than 
that. 


ment is only soing to go so far. Thev are not 


Mr. Cootry. You were saying that you did not want any supports, 
but when vou got into rouble vou want | ipports, and now you 


want to continue the supports 

Mr. Ponanp. Only in emergencie 

Mr. Cootry. We are in an emergent y now, are we not ) 

You say that the meat-purchase program should be continued. 

Mr. Poranp. And increased or decreased. r dn: wok think thet 
they are buying any now. 
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Mr. Cootry. You say in the same breath that this program of pur- 
chase should be permanent. You come here advocating the perma- 
nent program of Government purchase of beef whenever it is neces- 
sary to hold your price up, and you are not willing to take any controls 
whatever. 

Mr. Potanp. I probably did not make that very clear. My inten- 
tion was to a—— 

Mr. Coorry. I think it is perfectly clear to me what you mean. 

Mr. Potanp. We have no floors under cattle now. 

Mr. Cootry. You do not need any floor if the Government comes 
in and buys up the surplus. That is what you are advocating. If 
they do that across the board for all agriculture it will go into billions 
of dollars. 

Mr. Potanp. I do not have the figures on what the Government 
purchased in beef, but I will say the little they did purchase of this 
canner, cutter, and lower grades of beef helped that particular class 
of cattle very much, and to a lesser extent the feed cattle. 

Mr. Cootry. The Government has about 8 million bales of cotton 
now, and along with that the cotton farmer is cutting his production. 
You do not even want that done. 

Mr. Potanp. I say give them a chance to rearrange their opera- 
tions because if you cut down your crops you are going to cut down 
your whole economy, the transportation, the labor and the processing. 

Mr. Coortry. I will agree with that. Do you not believe that more 
trade on a broader basis is the only answer to the standing produc- 
tion that we have? 

Mr. Potanp. I do, sir. May I ask, where can we get the trade? 

Mr. Cootxy. There are committees right now going all around the 
world looking for markets. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions? If not, we thank 
you very much, Mr. Poland, for your statement . 

The next witness is Mr. Irving C. Reynolds, Toledo, Ohio, past 
president of the Dairy Industries Society, International. 


STATEMENT OF IRVING C. REYNOLDS, TOLEDO, OHIO, PAST PRESI- 
DENT OF THE DAIRY INDUSTRIES SOCIETY, INTERNATIONAL 


Mr. Reynoups. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, with 
the permission of the chairman, I would rather stand and give what 
I have to say orally rather than read from this manuscript. 

The CuatrmMan. We will be very glad to have you proceed in any 
way you desire. I assume that you want the manuscript incorporated 
in the record at this point. 

Mr. Rrynotps. Yes, I do. 

The Cuarman. Without objection, it will be incorporated in the 
record at this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


A PLAN To DISPOSE OF StuRPLUS Diry PRODUCTS AND TO MAINTAIN A RALANCED 
STocK IN THE FUTURE PROPOSED BY oe ©. Reynoips, TOLepo, Onio, Past 
PRESIDENT OF DAIRY INDUSTRIES SOCIETY, INTERNATIONAL, PAST PRESIDENT OF 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RETAIL IcE C - \M MANUFACTU RERS 


The plan proposed herein is based upon the premise that it is desirable to the 
United States Government to have some form of support for its agricultural 
economy. This plan assumes that it may be necessary to continue a price-support 
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program—whether at 90 percent of parity or less makes no particular difference 
and that as a result of the purchases under such an arrangement the United 
States Government will hold dairy products for a period and whether they are 
sold to our own people or to others becomes a responsibility of some agency in 
the Department of Agricuture. The writer is confident, therefore, that this plan 
which is being proposed herein fits into the support program and could well be 
an integral part of a continuing program. 

While the dairy farmers of the United States, with their great productive 
capacity, produce more dairy products than our population will consume at a 
“parity” or “near parity” price, there are many areas of the world where there 
is a deficit in dairy products, and where our surpluses could be sold at prices that 
would return parity price plus transportation 

You may be sure at the very outset that I recognize, full well, the desirability 
of increasing the dairy products in the diet of American people at all economic 
levels, and insofar as that is the answer to the surplus problem, I would cer 
tainly support any move that was economically sound. 

In addition to this effort, I would encourage all the consumption possible even 
when it became necessary to inaugurate relief agency distribution, disposition 
to and through Government hospitals, the continuing support of school-lunc 
programs, and in any other way that can be found where the distribution of these 
dairy products encourages nutritional advancement of our underprivileged Amer 
icans. I do not favor dumping nor giveaway programs as the method of disposal 
and even in the cases mentioned above, I would prefer to see some payment, even 
though a token payment, be made when distributing through relief agencies or 
other programs of a similar nature But, assuming that all these things have been 
pursued to a proper degree, there should still be a method of disposing of these 
surpluses where they will do the most good and it is in that area that this pro 

ram is amed to be of service 

Some proposed legislation has already been introduced, as I understand it, that 
would authorize the Commodity Credit Corporation to have a set-aside of dairy 
products and that they (the CCC) should be authorized to reduce these stocks 
held under the set-aside in several ways. I wish to support this proposal and to 
show how (under numbers 1 and 2 of the disposal program) this distribution 
might be expedited. I wish to speak first of that portion of the program that 
would assist in implementing the “sale or barter to develop new or expanded 
markets for American farm products.” Knowing that a substantial surplus of 
butter is now on hand and also knowing that there is currently a relatively 
slight, but easily discernible tendency for a greater production of dairy products 
than the United States consumes, I think that the plan that I am proposing should 
be considered as one that would fit into a relatively permanent program of sur 
plus dairy products disposal and that perhaps it would be desirable to think of 
it as a tool that could, if used, dispose of relatively small amounts of dairy prod- 
ucts or relatively large amounts of dairy products, according to the pressure that 
was put on this plan year by year. 


Here is the plan 

Set up within the FAS, an organization with the necessary staff of marketing 
specialists who would be charged with maintaining careful contact with every 
element of the plan, and whose responsibility would be to keep the dairy surplus 
disposed according to this plan, within limits that might be originally prescribed, 
but which would be subject to change, naturally, with the status of dairy surplus. 

These marketing specialists should interest private enterprise—presumably 
those already engaged in the distribution of dairy products—to install plants in 
areas where there is a deficit of dairy products being produced and where it is 
evident that dairy products can be sold at reasonable price levels. 

With the cooperation of the United States Department of Agriculture recom- 
bined milk plants should be planned and provision made for their proper locations. 

This would obviously require the cooperation of foreign governments, and it is 
the writer’s opinion that this could be easily obtained. 

A method of conversion of currency would be a necessity. 

The establishment of ownership rights and term of operation under such type 
of ownership is another necessity. 

The know-how to put this type of plant into successful operation should be a 
requirement of the contractor, of course. 

The pricing formula for the sale of the finished product should be negotiated 
within reasonable limits. 
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portion of the plan would require the arrangement of currency exchange, and 
the adjustment of price much as has been suggested for the new plants 


The two portions of this plan, being promoted simultaneously, should make an 
able reduction in the dairy surpluses within a matter of months, and in 





appreci 
future years this plan could undoubtedly be used to dispose of any reasonable 
amount of recurring surplus 

Unless it proved desirable to make it more attractive than the writer has sug 


gested, this plan should cost considerably less than 10 cents per po und of product 





(butterfat) and only a very light cost, if any, from the lids not fat The 
machinery and equipment purchased to install the plants would probably he 
of American make, and thus the expenditure for these items would be within 


our national economy. ‘The American taxpayer would not be carrying any 


large costs by the use of this plan to dispose of dairy products 
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the Office of Price Administration, and at that time we were restrict- 
ing by necessity butter and practically pushing the other fats and oils 
to make a limited supply stretch. 

Before I finished with that job, I was asked to go over and take care 
of the purchases of the perishable foods for all the Armed Forces as 
the chief of the market center system for the Quartermaster General. 
For 3 years I had charge of the purchase of dairy products and the 
other fresh perishable products. 

I give you that only as background. 

At the end of the period of service for the Quartermaster General 
I had the privilege of going into the Far East to establish a milk 
supply in Japan and Okinawa and Guam. As the result of that trip 
there are seven plants out there now that are recombining milk ele- 
ments, practically entirely from the United States, and distributing 
them out there in the Far East at the present time. 

My interest in that program is what brings me here today to pin- 
point, if you please, just one aspect of the dairy surplus problem. 

I am aware of what the dairy surplus is at the present time, and 
have the statistics on it for the past 2 or 3 years. I know that it is 
not an easy task to dispose of them. I hope that the missions that 
are going abroad now are going to jind some markets, and I am con- 
fident that they will find some. 

sut = at I have to suggest to you today is probably most effective 
to implement simply one section of the dispos: al program, and what 


1 have, therefore, as a plan is this: I suggest in your law, and T am 
sure it is provided call sa Aig rg that you will have barter or sale to 
foreion markets. ean, you have un juestionably and I understand 


certain bills have al rei ady been written and revis sed and worked on-— 
bills which will probably authorize at least some generosity in the 
matter of relief programs abroad, but purely as relief. 

I come to you as an individual who believes in the least give away 
the better, and I do not think that any policy of continuing giveaway 
can possib ly prevail continuously for the United States. Certainly, 
no more than a token, if any, as a long-run proposition. 

Now, the experience T had was yi we could establish in Japan— 
and at the time it was for the in rican civili: ans who were there and 
the American military, but in an area cioae there was a great deficit 
of dairy products, the recombined miik plants were immediately wel- 
come, immediately accepted, and proved to be a workable plan for 
the milk supply. We were not then working on a milk surplus but we 
were definite * working on a milk supply. But collateral to that, the 
Japanese dairy industry within a matter ‘of a very few years saw what 
was being done and developed a tremendous interest in d: airving, and 
while they cannot supply themselves by any means because of the lack 
of arable land—it is just simply a lack of space to develop a dairying 
industrvy—I am confident that recombined milk plants could be ex- 
panded. 

Before I left Japan I was urged to make it possible for nursing 
mothers and children and oe and those groups to participate 
in the program that we had already established at that time. That 
was back in 1947. Therefore, IT present you a plan that has to do with 
that particular problem, and there are three aspects of it that will 
need legislative attention, I am sure. 
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First is to be sure that it is authorized for this disposal agency t 
operate in that way, and to set up a group of marketing specialists, 
who simply must keep themselves geared to the continuing disposal 
of the dairy surpluses. If they will do that, they will continually 
have the statistics and knowledge of what exists and what markets 
there are for what does exist in the form of a surplus. 

Second, the matter of the exchange of currency will simply have 
to be handled by legislation, I am sure, because the expansion of 
such plants as that in the past recent years has been hampered ma- 
terially by the lack of an exchange of currency method whereby they 
could sell to the Japanese civilians, or in the other areas of the world, 
and get dollars. That will be necessary to be incorporated into law 
so that in some way they can transfer those moneys back here and 
put them in our Treasury. 

Third, there will have to be reasonable flexibility in the marketing 
of such products. 

Now, I want you to know that I am not interested as a promoter 
in that particular type of business and therefore I do not come before 
you with that idea in mind, but for that person who does take that risk 
in India or in Japan, or in the Philippine Islands, or any of the 
countries of the world, he should have a quick amortization allowance 
as an assistance so that he may reduce his risk as far as the element of 
time is concerned. It seems to me those are the only requirements 
that would have to be met to make such a recombined plant possible. 

Mr. Cootty. What do you mean by a recombined plant ? 

Mr. Reynowps. We take the butterfat in the form of butter oil, and 
the surplus processed powder from wherever it may be and ship it 
to the location, and the only refrigeration required in that is to take 
care of the oil. We put that back together just exactly the way we 
expect it to be as fresh fluid milk, and it is the only way that you can 
make a palatable product out of these basic elements. 

Mr. Cootry. You break it down here and send it overseas and re- 
combine it there; is that what you mean by a recombined plant? 

Mr. Reynotps. That is it exactly. The cost for refrigeration and 
transportat ion would be prohibit ive if you were to ship the water over- 
seas, and it has been proved clearly that that sort of a thing will work 
in an area where there is a deficit of dairy products. 

Mr. Cootry. How does it compare with fresh fluid milk when you 
recombine it ? 

Mr. Reynotps. If you had been away from fresh fluid milk for 5 
or 6 days, you would accept this product as a substitute with 90 per- 
cent acceptance. It is clearly acceptable. 

Mr. Cootry. Is it a very expensive product ? 

Mr. Reynotps. No. 

Mr. Cootry. Would a recombining plant be expensive? 

Mr. Reynotps. The recombining plant itself is the same as a dairy 
plant in your own commounity; that is, pasteurizing, bottling equip- 
ment, and things of that kind. Yes, it is relatively expensive, but 
not prohibitive. 

Mr. Cootey. Do you think that the Japanese could afford to buy 
the milk at a price that would be profitable ? 

Mr. ReyNnotps. At least the upper 20 percent or 25 percent of the 
Japanese economy could. It would be approximately the same fivure 
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n India. I cannot give you the 
I do not think it would be qui te so 
Mr. CooLry. Have you discussed your plan or idea with any people 
e Department of Agriculture / 

Mr. Reynoups. Yes. I came from there yesterday afternoon after 
har ‘ gotten into this new Foreign Agricultural Service. As a 
matter of fact, I have talked to the very man who would have that in 
his ¢ are, | he © ke aoes not nov disti ibute abroad. rFAS— Foreign 
Acricultural Service has been set up for that purpose. I have 
talked with the head of that agency just yesterday afternoon. 

Phe CHatrMan. I have heard of Lp vlan similar to the one that vou 


are advocating and the question was raised as to whether these cour 


figures for the Philippine Islands 
high 


rth. 


tries ni oht be interested in our com hg over and developing an appe 
te for milk and building up the sumption of milk if it was not 
going to be continued as a premanent proposition. In other words, 
we are just going to do it for a year or two to get rid of our surplus, 
ild we vet the acceptance n these countrie we would need it we 
were @ oing to make as ce sof this thing? 
Mr Ri YNOLDS. In past week, Congressman, the Japanese ‘On 
extended for » vears. There is perfect confidence on the 
part of those familiar with it. Lama realist and I know if we do not 
har rpluses to sell 3 years from now they may have to find those 
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| iS ¢ Vv S mont land they thought that it might have moved 
( ‘ Ce He said. t t led most reasonable 


ind ns it they nt with it 

Mr. Cootry. How m eX] ience have vi id in doing what you 
re { r about ? 

Mr. Re ups. I set up this plant in Japan in 1947. IT wrote the 
Oo! ay had a good de il to do with how it was to run, the pricing. 
nd that sort of thing. That was the end of my efforts in that. Since 


then I have been made president of the Dairy Industries Society Inter- 
ational and have talked ont only with this same people who are doing 
it in Japan, but with people in other parts of the world. There are 
only a few. 
Mr. Coorry. Do we have some Americans doing this in Japan now? 
Mr. Rrynotps. Yes, the International Dairy Products. It is : 
branch of Foremost Dairies. Golden States is interested in going 
into Indi I talked to the Rockefeller interests at the time that they 
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vere going into their Venezuelan operation and thought that perhaps 
they might want to go into Japan. The Food Machinery Corp. of 
America was interested in the contracts but did not get them. 

Mr. Cootry. Did you have a talk with the Secretary of Agriculture 
about the committees cvoing into that part of the world ? He sent a 
-pecial mission out Sunday. 

Mr. Ry YNOLDs. One of the men on that commission is a close frie} d 
of mine, and I talked with him. 

Mr. Cootry. He knows about your plan ? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Yes, although he comes trom the dried milk side 
of it. 

Mr. Cootry. If you have not communicated with him, why not send 
hima copy of this? 

Mr. Reynoxps. I certainly will. 

Mr. Cooney. He can check into it while he is over there. 

Mr. Reynonps. Yes. 

The CHarrman. Tl plan, as I get it, is one that can only be 
practical where we are disposing of surpluses and are willing to take 
less than the domestic price for the product, or willing to take foreign 

urrency ; 1s that correct ? 

Mr. Reynoips. I am frankly hopeful that as soon as the surplus 
s moved it would be an element that would ae port the dairy industry. 
Do not think that I am overlooking that at all. Iam somewhat of a 
trained economist. All: y college work was 1n economics. 

Mr. Coo1 EY. W he n yo ude shydrs ate the mil lk, do you think th: it 1f can 
be sold P a n fore on areas / 

Mr. J REY N¢ Ds, Yes 
Mr. (COOLEY. Bex suse ot the process that you are using ¢ 

Reynoups. Yes, and it can be sold profitably on the levels that 
you are talking about the distribution of these surplus produ ts 

Incidentally, the p rice in Japan on the milk in those plants now is 
less than it is in W: ngton today, because it is made from butter oil 
and and cle pudianeke smieats solids. Even though the cost of trans 
hortatiol ae been added to that, the pric e is less than the 24 cents that 
Mr. Hill uoted as the price of milk in Washington, D. C., today, and 
t has been for i year’s. 

The Cratreman. It is true, is it not, that we are doing the same 
thing in this country? We are shipping milk powder and butter oil 
Into parts of the South. 

Mr. Reynoups. I am not aware of any recombined plants. We did 
do it a bit in Texas. 

The CuHarrman. I did not know whether that had been continued 
or not, 

Mr. Reynoups. It was done during the war. I had charge of that 
at the time. 

Mr. Jones. After you get rid of the surplus, could you not just 
use the dehydrated milk and not have to go into the butter-oil 
business ? 

Mr. Reynotps. Just use the dehydrated milk with what fat? 

Mr. Jones. Is there not a way of dehydrating milk whereby you 
can get all of the nutrients ? 

Mr. Reynoups. There is a way but it is more perishable and it is 
probably a little too risky to handle. 
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Mr. Jones. The milk powder would not keep as long with the fat 
in it as the nonfatty solid ? 

Mr. Reynotps. That is right. 

Mr. Cootry. The Japanese cannot afford to pay 25 cents a quart for 
milk. 

Mr. Reynoxps. That is obvious. 

Mr. Cootry. Your plan does not contemplate that high a level of 
price ¢ 

Mr. Reynowps. Eight or nine cents a pint. 

Mr. Cooter. It can be sold in Japan for 16 cents a quart? 

Mr. Reynowps. That is right. 

Mr. Cootey. Recombined ¢ 

Mr. Reynoups. Yes. Probably the pint would be the popular item. 

Mr. Cootry. That would reflect to the American farmer about what 
he is getting now? 

Mr. Reynoips. Approximately the parity price plus the cost of this 
operation, with a small profit. 

Mr. Cootry. That makes sense to me. 

Mr. Hiti. Where can we see something like this? 

Mr. Reynotps. The nearest is Mexico City. There is one in Hono- 
lulu. There is one in Manila, Philippine Isles. I have been to all 
three. Then there are the seven that were established as the result of 
my own trip. I am not positive whether any materialized in other 
parts of the world. Remember, gentlemen, you have within your 
hands the key in one way because you cannot do this unless they can 
convert that currency. The currency problem is not as acute as it was. 

Mr. Hiri. We have two bills before this committee that will work 
along the line of transferring that currency into these surplus 
products. 

Mr. Reynoups. If you will put in a clause—and maybe you already 
have—that will take care of these three points, you will have a work- 
able dairy surplus program up to a certain point. 

I want to be very clear, because you are going to read this report 
and find that it is a hereulean task. It is not easy. I have no plan to 
have a giveaway. 

I can answer a question as to the cost of this. It seems to me that 10 
cents a pound less parity would be the maximum this would cost to 
amortize these plants, and that is all that is contemplated unless you 
decide, or some other element of the Government decides, it may be 
desirable for children, hospitals, nursing mothers, to implement the 
plan with such things as a school-lunch program in other parts of the 
world. I am not saying that is not good. I say that may be very 
good and it will probably increase the overall demand for dairy prod- 
ucts throughout the world. 

The Cuamman. Is the price of 8 or 9 cents a pint that you talked 
about the delivered price to the consumer ? 

Mr. Reynoups. In practically all these markets they go through the 
milk outlets. Most of the homes do not have refrigeration and they 
will send a child out to get the milk. That is true in an area of con- 
centration like in New York, where they send a child out to get a quart 
of milk before the evening meal. 

Mr. Hitx. In this country you can get fresh milk for less. 

Mr. Reynoips. You do not need to do it in this country. 


ee 
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Now, you asked about the palatability of it. As far as ice cream 
is concerned, that is the way that a lot of ice cream is made today. 

Mr. Cooter. Would it be possible for your program to work in the 
Middle East ? 

Mr. Reynotps. Yes. The Middle East is ready. It will take from 
10 to 15 million throughout the world, and it ought to be placed by the 
most intelligent job. It can be done. Ido not think that you have to 
do it by giveaway programs from here. 

The CuHatrmax. You think that this would be better than feeding 
the milk powder to the hogs? 

Mr. Reynoxps. Infinitely. 

Mr. Cooter. I am sure that the Department of Agriculture would 
have some way of delivering this document of yours to the committee 
that is going to Japan and the committee that is going to the Middle 
Fast. 

Mr. Reyno.ps. I visited in Europe 2 2 years ago with some people who 
were interested inthis. Wilbur Carlson was made the head of this. It 
ea in the foreign agricultural circular yesterday, and it was in Mr. 

‘arlson’s office that I talked yesterday afternoon, and he said, “When 
Ww wil you be ready to go to India?’ 

Mr. Cooter. If the committee gives some thought and study to 
your plan, they should be able to come back and give us a report that 
might add some strength. 

Mr. Rrynoups. I will follow your suggestion and state that this 
was presented to your committee, and I will get a half dozen of these 
copies to the people who are making that Far Eastern trip. I am 
sure that Mr. Carlson will be very glad to see to it that they look 
into it. 

Mr. Hitt. Where can we get inside information as to how this is 
working in Mexico? 

Mr. Rrynowps. I visited the Mexican plant a year and a half ago 
myself. It is working all right down there. It is in competition there 
with fresh milk. It sells at a little less price. It is not the best illus- 
tration. The one in Honolulu is an excellent one, if you would like 
to make a little survey. That is not much farther from here than 
Mexico City. The Dairymen’s League there has a plant, and they do 
the other part of the program, which is blend it with other milk. 
This can be used as a stretcher in milk plants all over the world. 

Mr. Hitt. We went to Kurope with the Herter committee and I 
remember that we found 1 nation that we visited out of 11 that had 
ice cream in any abundance, and that was Norway. In other countries 
we could buy no ice cream. 

Mr. Reynoups. In England butterfat is illegal in ice cream, or was 
up to a few months ago. In Sweden it is treated with an 80 percent 
luxury tax. In France they smile at you and say it is baby food. 
In Italy it is only ice made out of water. It is true they can use a 
lot of good dairy products over there in these forms, and they ought 
to be encouraged do it. 

Mr. Hitx. There is no reason why a plant like you are talking about 
could not manufacture ice cream ¢ 

Mr. Rreynotps. Not a bit. There are 7 of these plants, 1 at Guam, 
1 at Okinawa, and the 5 in Japan that are working beautifully. 

Mr. Cootry. Those missions are going right through those areas 
that you are talking about. 
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Mr. Ry YNOLDs. |] hey will undoubtedly see these plants. They are 
all new and well operated. 

The Cuairman. What is the cost of a plant of that kind? 

Mr. Reynoutps. Between $200,000 and $500,000. That does not in- 
clude the real estate. I state that in the paper. 

The CHAIRMAN. You would have Lo add considerable to a fresh- 
milk plant, a distribution plant, in order to carry on a reconstitution 
program, would you not? 

Mr. Reynotps. Not very much. It is very similar. 

The Cuatrman. That part is not the expensive part? 

Mr. Reynoups. No. In your pasteurizing process you have to in- 
troduce this butter oil. It takes a little longer than it would from 
fresh milk, but that is all. 

The Cuairman. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Reynoups. I have only this—whereas a lot of the programs 
presel ted to you are presumed to Cost the taxpayers money, this one 
[ bring in is, in my humble judgment, a method that may actually 
sometimes in its working help the dairy industry rather than continue 
to cost, and any cost that you authorize in it should be limited to a 
relatively minor portion of it. 

The CuarrmMan. You spoke about using foreign currency. You are 
assuming that ve will be able to dispose ot the foreion currency é 

Mr. Reynoups. That was a facetious statement. It is one that was 
appropriate at this time. I would rather take a check for 100 million 
ven and put it in the bank than I would to continue to hold these 
products under refrigeration, but with your world bank and your 
Export-Import Bank, that can be worked out. But it is a very serious 
provi Mn and it has to be handled collaterally. 

The Cuairman. There is a lot of competition for foreign currency. 
There are the exporters of cotton, wheat, and other products. They 
sell on foreign currency. 

Mr. Reynouips. Thank you very kindly. 

The Cuarrman. We thank you very much for a most interesting 
statement. 

That concludes the hearings for this morning, 

The committee will stand adjourned until 10 oclock tomorrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon the committee adjourned to reconvene the following 
dav, Thursday, April 15, 1954, at 10 a. m.) 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 15, 1954 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTER ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable Clifford R. Hope 
(chairman) presiding. 

The CuarrMan. ‘The committee will come to order. 

The first witness to appear this morning will be Mr. Vance Brand. 
I am sure some of the members of the committee are acquainted with 
Mr. Brand. The chairman has some very fine and pleasant recol- 
lections of his father. He was a distinguished Member of Congress, 
and was very much interested in agriculture when he was here. 

Weare glad to have you with us today. 


STATEMENT OF VANCE BRAND, URBANA, OHIO 


Mr. Branp. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Gentlemen of the committee, I want first to thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man and the gentlemen of the committee, for this opportunity and 
courtesy extended by you to me, in order that I might express my 
views. 

I am prepared, Mr. Chairman, to proceed in two ways. I have 
submitted a formal statement. If you choose, I will read the state- 
ment, or I am prepared to summarize the statement, which would 
take a good deal less time. 

The Cuatrman. I think that perhaps in view of the fact that we 
have four witnesses this morning, it might be well if your statement 
could go into the record at this point, and then you can proceed to 
summarize the high points. If that is agreeable with you, we will 
be happy to have you proceed in that way. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF VANCE BRAND ON IMPLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES FARM 
POLICIES TO BUSINESS AND BANKING * 


—— 


1Mr. Brand is president, the Champaign National Bank of Urbana, Ohio; counsel and 
member of the board of directors of several corporations, and engages in extensive farm 
operations. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I appreciate the courtesy and cooperation of 
the committee in permitting me to state my views. 

For many years you have stood your ground, with inadequate assistance and 
cooperation from business and banking, but on the other hand you are the 
recipients of much unjustified criticism. For almost two decades you men, 
and your associates, have stood for principles and have written them into the 
laws of the Nation which have, to a large measure, prevented economic turmoil 
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in this country and to a great extent assured prosperity to our people notwith- 
standing the fact that our Nation has been at war part of the time during those 
two decades. Your premise that the United States cannot enjoy genuine pros- 
perity unless agriculture is prosperous is well taken. 

I appear before you to encourage you to continue the present farm policies 
enacted into law and not, at this time, depart as suggested by the administra- 
tion, upon a program of experimentation with the very heart of the agriculture 
program. It is a fact that I appear in more than one capacity. While I am 
a lawyer, I have engaged in the manufacturing business, and am engaged 
presently in the banking business. From these sources I derive about 80 percent 
of my income. My father, Charles Brand, a former colleague of yours, has 
engaged in extensive farm operations for over 50 years. At this time I operate 
for him, and in conjunction with my own farms, farming properties in Cham- 
paign, Logan, and Clark Counties, in Ohio, which annually produce about 4 mil- 
lion pounds of milk, 2,000 hogs, 50 to 60 thousand bushels of corn, 10 to 15 
thousand bushels of wheat, 20 to 30 thousand bushels of oats, and some soybeans. 

As a businessman, and one interested in farming, I have a twofold interest. 
One is that I know that unless agriculture is prosperous my earnings as a 
lawyer, banker, and manufacturer will suffer. 

Secondly, in order to receive a fair return from the farming operations I know 
that under our American way of life I must receive, for the products I sell, 
prices comparable to the prices I must pay for the goods I purchase. 

It is my conviction that the farm issue, so-called, is just as much an issue 
for the businessman, big and little, and the banker, as it is for the farmer. 
The “farmer's problem” is just as much of a misnomer as stating that the tariff 
problem is a “business problem” in which labor and the farmer have no interest 
whatsoever, 

Do we think of the Government assistance to our merchant marine as solely 
a “shipping problem”? Do we believe the Government’s vast interest in the 
aircraft industry is solely an “aviation problem’? How about public-utility 
rates? Are these “telephone company problems”? Do we speak of our Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and many facets of our economy it affects as “the 
railroad problem’? 

It is obvious that we are increasingly living in a privately controlled and 
legislated economy Actually, the prices of all the things the farmers require 
or production and living are not subject to bargaining. Instead, it may be 
airly said, they are byproducts of tariffs, labor laws, public-utility rates, tax 
policies, interest rates, and many other policies of our Government, including 
labor laws 

There are those who believe that we must separate our body politic from our 
body economic, and I am one of those who thinks that that is impossible and 
never will be done solely because the American people do not want it done that 
way We happen to like our higher standard of living and we are going to do 
everything we can to increase it. It is a fact that when we are first born we are 
under a controlled price of the doctor, when we make our will the lawyers have 
a2 minimum fee, and when we die the morticians have established prices, and all 
along the line throughout our lifetime we are continually confronted with con- 
trolled prices. In this economy of ours no man of judgment can sincerely believe 
that the agriculture in which 25 million of our people are employed directly and 
n related industries can be set aside as an orphan in our economy. It has been 
tried, time and time again, and that is the reason that beginning with 1830 
every major depression in the United States has been farmer-led and farmer-fed. 
When his buying power is reduced in time the entire economy comes down with it. 

It becomes increasingly clear that business generally, and banking, have a 
common interest with the farmer. The trouble is that the majority of men in 
responsible positions in business and banking actually have not a full under- 
standing of their stake in this issue and when a busjnessman or banker ap- 
pears before this committee it undoubtedly is an exception to the rule. 

As an example of the businessman’s and banker’s lack of knowledge of how 
this issue affects him I have before me a statement on national policy by the 
Research and Policy Committee of the Committee for Economic Development 
entitled “Defense Against Recession: Policy for Greater Economic Stability.” 
The members of this committee are sincere, able industrialists and bankers rep- 
resenting billions in capital and devoted to giving more than lip service to their 
high regard for their country. They freely give of their time and energy, and 
it is a most valuable contribution. I certainly offer no destructive criticism of 
their effort. In their report dated March 22, 1954, they devote 54 pages to a 
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report on their work, but the only reference to agriculture, which I can find, 
is on page 28, when in one terse paragraph they state: 

“Farm support program—This committee is now studying the problem of 
agricultural policy and hopes to issue a statement on it. For this reason we 
shall not comment on this complex subject here, except to point out that in con- 
sidering alternative farm programs, great weight should be given to the rela- 
tive effects of different policies in contributing to geaeral economic stability.” 

For over a year the average income of millions of farmers las declined over 11 
percent. These are depositors in their banks and buyers of tieir products, 
Sooner than they think that 11-percent drop is going to be passed on to them. 
Are they ready for it? Apparently not. But they hope to issue a statement. I 
am reminded of a similar attitude in 1929, 

Therefore, I say to you gentlemen that the burden is again yours. You can- 
not rely, at this time of extreme urgency, upon the advice and cooperation of 
business and banking. You must again meet the test yourselves. I make no 
apology for raising my rather lone voice in protest. 

Another weakness which adds tremendously to the burdens of this com- 
mittee is the failure of the Secretary of Agriculture and others in responsible 
positions to get the real facts and fundamental issues before the public. When 
you men do so it is often labeled political expediency and is, therefore, dis- 
counted by the people. 

Kveryone is in favor of a cheap price for what he buys, but when it comes 
to the product he sells, from which he derives his income, it is quite a different 
story. He reads that it is a good idea to have cheap food. Does he believe it 
would be just as good an idea to have cheap labor, cheap lawyers, cheap doctors, 
cheap bank presidents, cheap chairmen of corporation boards? It depends upon 
which category he is engaged in. Let us go the full route with this cheap idea. 
We have a national income exceeding $300 billion. Let us go so far with cheap 
prices that we reduce our national income to $150 billion. Then the Govern- 
ment also has to be cheap, because the taxes will be cut in half, and the Gov 
ernment will have half as much income. What happens to the theory of bal- 
ancing the budget, our defense program, and how do we pay $275 billion of 
national debt when that debt was not created with dollars on a cheap basis? 
Also what happens to the three hundred-odd billion dollars of private debt? 
Can a man pay his obligation to his bank, which was created at a time whet 
prices were not cheap, with so-called cheap dollars? 

Those who favor cheap prices for only one segment of our vast economy will 
argue that agriculture is in a spotlight by itself. It has created enormous sur 
pluses and the only way of reducing these surpluses is to sell at home and abroad 
at cheaper prices. The man who makes this argument, and I include Secretary 
of Agriculture in this category, apparently does not know that in 1947-49 the 
pipeline-manufactured wholesale and retail inventory averaged 52.3 billion, 
with a gross farm income of 34 billion. In 1953 with a gross farm income of 35 
billion it stands at 80 billion. As compared to about 5 billion of farm products 
in storage we have an excess of about 20 billion of goods in this inventory pipe- 
line. This excess inventory in the manufacturing wholesale and retail category 
cannot be unloaded unless the 25 million people dependent upon agriculture 
maintain their buying power. 

If that does not happen this excess inventory will have to be cut back by re- 
duced output at the factory level. The experts do not seem to understand in- 
dustries problem in this rolling adjustment as they call it. 

It seems popular to devote a great deal of space to the so-called tremendous and 
abnormal cost of the agriculture program. 

Exaggeration upon exaggeration follows. Even the Secretary of Agriculture 
is guilty of this. He grossly exaggerated the situation in his testimony before 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry when he stated in substance 
that he seriously questioned how long the taxpayers of this country would stand 
the high cost of the agricultural program before they rebelled. 

The people of this country do not know the agricultural program including 
the price supports have cost an average since 1933 of $50 million per year. This 
is about 35 cents per year for each citizen. The average annual cost is about the 
same as the cost of 10 B-36 atom-carrier bombers. This year we will spend, on 
national defense, between 30 and 40 billion dollars. This is a most important 
work, but, it will do us little good unless we maintain our country in a pros- 
perous condition. If we can afford betwen 30 and 40 billion for national defense 
can we not afford an average of 50 million for national security? Certainly, 
the fight to eliminate the expansion of communism is likewise important. To do 
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this job we maintain men in 93 countries over the world, at a cost many times 
greater than the entire agricultural program in any one year. Our assistance 
to Indochina will cost this year as much as the entire agricultural program in- 
cluding the so-called high and rigid support prices throughout the entire period 
since President Hoover was in office. 

Butter seems to be a national calamity these days because of the alleged tre- 
mendous cost. Yet, every 2 weeks for 5 solid years we have given away through- 
out the world more money in each 2-week period than the total value of all the 
surplus butter we have in this country. It is a coincidence that in 1958 our 
agricultural surpluses amounted to approximately the same amount as we gave 
away throughout the world. Perhaps in our giveaway program we gained some 
questionable security. If we can afford to give that much away for 5 consecutive 
years it is certainly possible that we can afford to invest in our own products 
one-fifth of the amount and still have our products and they are not valueless 
as some try to convince us. We have the only agricultural surpluses of real con- 
sequence throughout the world for 2% billion people and at the same time mil- 
lions of those people are starving. 

If the Secretary of Agriculture believed in the program he is sworn to 
administer these, and many other facts, would be given to the public. One 
of our greatest ills is the fact that our Secretary does not believe in the program 
and he is trying to do an impossible job, regardless of his evident sincerity. 

If I hired an executive in my bank who believed the bank should go out of 
business I could not expect very good results from that executive. As a manu- 
facturer, if I did not believe in my product I could not sell it, nor could I 
successfully administer my business. 

Is it any wonder that confusion reigns concerning the agricultural policies 
of the Government. What would have transpired if Secretary Humphrey had 
announced when he took office as Secretary of the Treasury that the Federal 
Reserve System has bugs in it, but it was on the lawbooks and he would enforce 
it, but in a year or so he would have a new program for the Federal Reserve 
System and all the national banks of the country, and had also said he had 
no idea what that program was going to be but was going to call in a lot of 
people to study it. Would he have shaken the complete foundation of our 
banking system? In my opinion, that is exactly what happened in our adminis- 
tration of our agriculture policies. The foundation was so well shaken and 
continues to be that there will be no stopping except for the action of the 
Congress. 

It is my understanding that General Eisenhower at Brookings, S. Dak., on 
October 4, 1952, said: 

“The Republican Party is pledged to the sustaining of the 90-percent price 
support and it is pledged even more than that in helping the farmer obtain 
his full parity, 100-percent parity, with a guaranty and price supports of 90 
percent.” 

I do not think President Eisenhower is given to doubletalk. I believe that 
he sincerely meant what he said. It is a catastrophe to all the American 
people that our President by the evident pressure of his advisers has departed 
from his original fundamental concept and embraced the philosophy that cheap 
food and lower incomes for the millions in agriculture is the cure for our 
economic ills. 

The effect of reducing the farmer’s income was summed up at a luncheon the 
other day. I was sitting at a table with about 12 of my friends, all of whom 
were engaged in retail lines—a jeweler, a druggist, an automobile dealer, a 
haberdashery owner, a dry-goods store man, a coal dealer, etc. We got into 
a discussion of the farm issue, with butter leading the discussion. I mentioned 
that I had just returned from Brazil and the United States Government, through 
the Export-Import Bank had loaned the Brazilian Government $300 million 
in June of 1953, with which to defray credits. In other words, Brazil had 
about $300 million outstanding in debt to American exporters. This loan pro- 
duced nothing, gave no employment, added nothing whatsoever to the possible 
increase of the standard of living in Brazil. But, we could afford a loan of 
$300 million to Brazil, but now many felt it was foolhardy to invest $300 
million in butter. 

Generally the loans of the Export-Import Bank are very solid and this 
was an exception, but the fundamental purpose of the Export-Import Bank 
is to assist American exporters and loans aggregating $6 billion have been 
made by this bank. I mentioned that it might be said that the millions of 
American farmers are at least entitled to similar assistance given the exporters. 
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Remarks were made relative to the farmer and the handouts he had evidently 
received from the Government and finally a friend engaged in the implement, 
hardware, and automobile business came to the table. He remarked that he 
sold farmers various products, but who at the table didn’t, and that if the 
farmers’ purchasing power was reduced by approximately 15 percent how would 
it effect their business? All soon agreed that they were carrying heavy inven- 
tories and that the jobbers in their lines were in the same fix and if their sales 
fell they would be in serious trouble, might have to let out an employee here 
and there, and curtail their purchases in the next few months. I mentioned 
that in our bank the deposits had gone down during the last few months and 
we did not have as much money to loan as we did a year ago, so they need 
not expect quite as much credit. Finally, 1 of the men who had made 1 of the 
critical remarks said, “Say, this farm issue really affects us all, doesn’t it?” 

This is no time for experimentation. The main farm policies enacted by 
Congress have worked when the will to make them work is evident during war 
and peace. The farmer's prosperity has not been solely dependent upon a 
war economy. As a recent illustration from 1947 through 1949 we not only did 
not have a war economy and most of us did not know where Korea was located 
and yet American agriculture was reasonably prosperous during that period. 

Certainly there were other influences but a serious drop in farm prices and 
income and the resultant effects on the American economy as a whole were 
forestalled by the supports enacted by the Congress. 

A Government policy is like a product. There is no product that cannot be 
improved upon. Up to this time the farm policies enacted by Congress are the 
best so far attained. 

The American automobile manufacturer does not recklessly abandon his 1953 
model and substitute a 1954 experimental model of unknown capabilities. He 
first subjects his new model to every conceivable test and is absolutely sure that 
it is the safest and best automobile he can produce before he offers it to the 
American people. 

We had an experimental flexible parity model offered to us in 1948. It did not 
function properly and the agriculture of America experienced mild recession 
and so did business. In 1949 we went back to the proven model and we have 
made progress ever since, except when the administrator lost confidence in the 
model and refused to maintain it in its proper running condition. 

In our devotion to the problem of doing a better job, and I feel it can be done, 
let us not go back to the 1982 model. We certainly had enough flexible parity 
at that time. It was around 64 percent during the heart of the depression. 
That is only 11 percent below the magical figure the Secretary seems to believe 
is the right figure, namely, 75 percent. Those were also the days when corn 
sold for 16 cents per bushel and hogs for 214 cents per pound. Did those cheap 
farm prices create consumption? No. The trouble was no one had any money 
to buy even at those prices. During my business life I have never had any luck 
buying anything, regardless of the price, if I had no money or credit. Did pro- 
duction decrease as a result of cheap prices? The record shows that farm pro- 
duction was about the same in 1932 as it was in 1929. 

Secretary Benson’s premise that farm surpluses will be reduced by forcing 
him to take cheap prices is unsound and historically so. He fails utterly to 
understand the inherent character of the American farmer. When things are 
tough the American farmer works hard in an effort to produce more because 
he likes to pay his bills and he does not like to be in debt. When prices are low 
he will switch around whenever he can. For example, when hog prices are low 
and corn prices are high he will not feed the high priced corn to hogs and hog 
production goes off. On all our farms hogs are a supplementary product, milk 
being the main production. The milk producer, the wheatgrower, the cotton and 
tobacco grower cannot switch to hogs or vice versa. As proof let me give you 
my experience in 1952 and 1953, in the production of milk. In 1952 I produced 
3,986,654 pounds of milk. In 1953 the price dropped an average of approximately 
16 percent. Yet in 1953 the farmers produced on our farms, 4,006,951 pounds, or 
an increase in production of 20,297 pounds. There was a loss in income in milk 
of $32,670.02 and an increase in production at the same time. 

If the price was reduced to stimulate consumption, it just did not work out. 
That loss in income of over $32,000 represents a substantial part of the entire 
gross income from the farms during 1952. If it is going to take a lower price 
in milk to produce the desired results, that is, increase in consumption, it means 
that I probably must operate in 1954 at a loss. May I suggest to Secretary 
Benson that he try producing 4 million pounds of milk and lose money on the 
deal and see how much he thinks of his theory. 
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I have gone along, together with thousands of other men engaged in agricul- 
ture, and have not requested the Government to support any prices without my 
accepting certain obligations. I voted, and so did all the farmers in my town- 
ship, unanimously, to cut our wheat production 28 percent in 1954. Add to that 
a reduction in price of 5 to 15 percent, and you will find that our income from 
wheat would be reduced about 50 percent. During the entire year of 1953, I have 
not purchased a single cow or calf. When you have over 1,000 cows, it is just 
good normal business to continuously replenish your herds, and it is bad business 
practice not to do so 

Should I have depleted my herds to the extent of the reduction of price, or 
approximately 15 percent? Let us go back to 1949. Ir, 1949 we had a depres- 
sion in farm prices, and let us take, as an example, that I should have reduced 
my herds and every milk producer in the United States should have done the 
same thing. Meat prices were high then, and it would have been a very profitable 
operation. In 1950 we had a hard winter, and in 1951 we had the same experi- 
ence, weitherwise. The weather was a very important contributing factor to a 
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shortage of milk in 1951-52, to the extent that I was paid a substantial bonus 

he milk companies because I could furnish 2 truckloads of milk a day. 
it can be easily seen that hindsight is always the best; and if we milk pro- 
ducers had reduced our herds in 1949 because of the reduction in milk price and 
in order to create demand by the consumer, the consumers would have paid 
during the following 8 years a price very much higher 

Is Secretary Benson oblivious to the fact that when the farmer gets less for 
his product it does not necessarily mean the consumer pays less? 

Let us look at the record again on this subject of high-priced food. In 1982 
the consumer paid 28 percent of his income for food. In 1953 the consumer 
paid approximately the same 23 percent of his income for food. In Russia the 
consumer paid over 70 percent of his income for food. But in 1953 the farmer 
received 53 percent of the consumer’s dollar spent for food Now he receives 
17 percent It might be suggested Secretary Benson might well direct his Depart- 
ment to seriously consider this imbalance in distribution and not be so adamant 
that price reductions should only be accepted by the farmers. Take, as an 
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example, wheat If parity is reduced 15 percent, as the Secretary suggests, over 
a period of time, the only reflection in the price of a loaf of bread could be less 
than one-half cent per loaf. Even if the bakers pass on that saving in less 


than one-half cent to the consumers, and it does not sound very possible, nor prac 
tical, how much will bread consumption be increased ? 

Another fallacy of Secretary Benson's argument is that the farmer must stimu- 
ate consumption by reducing prices when surpluses are at hand. In many 
nees the farmer is a one-crop man. He produces only on 1 day a year. 
That is true in the basic commodities, such as wheat, cotton, tobaceo, and other 
grains. He evidently seeks to promote a program whereby the farmer produc- 
ing those commodities must produce at a low price, possibly below his cost, in 
order to stimulate consumption so that next year he can make some money. One 
can argue that it is a customary procedure in business and that many business- 
men and merchants reduce their inventories by sales at reduced prices. But 
vou point out one businessman that does that, and who has only one article to 
sell in 1 year, and nothing else, and I will point out to you the businessman 
that went bankrupt 

In the development and maintenance of any program we must include improve- 
ments which will maintain, rather than tear down, farm prices and income. 

In our thinking we should explore in detail: 

1. In order to relieve surplus, the expansion of consumption at prices fair to 
the producer when compared to the things he must buy at home and abroad. 
We need an aggressive policy for discovering added domestic and foreign markets 
for our surpluses. We need add no unnecessary disrupting factor. 

2. A new fair and equitable parity formula must be adopted. The economic 
indicators for March 1954 prepared for the Joint Committee on Economic Report 
by the Council of Economic Advisers uses for consumer and wholesale prices the 
period 1947-49 to equal 100. 

But, in the comparison of prices received and paid by farmers the period of 
1910-14 was given to equal 100. I suggest the period 1947—49 be used to establish 
equitable and fair parity. 

8. If it is true, and there is reason for doubt, that large farmers get the lion’s 
share of the loaf why not make the shoe fit? I cannot understand why Secretarv 
Benson desires to sacrifice all the small farmers in order to get at the large, if 
that be his purpose. The whole program affecting millions of farmers, need not 
be sacrificed. 
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4. Frankly tell the American people that we have practically all the reserves 
of foodstuff for the world, consisting of 24%4 billion people, with millions of them 
starving. That it is a national policy to maintain certain reserves of foodstuffs 
and to determine what is surplus above that adequate reserve. Demonstrate 
to the American people that we are fortunate to live in the midst of plenty, rather 
than famine. 

5. Tell the American people that much of our problem of surplus begins and 
ends with our national policy of refusal to place any portion of our economy on 
a world-price busis. AS examples that we cannot maintain our high standard 
of living in this country if a machinist receives 40 cents an hour, as he does in 
South America, and common labor as low as 5 cents an hour; that an American 
miner could not be expected to receive the same wages as a coolie in China; that 
a pottery worker in Ohio is entitled to receive much more in order to maintain 
his way of life than the pittance received by the Japanese pottery workers, and 
that it all goes hand in hand with our American way in the manner in which 
we want it, that an American farmer should not receive 3 or 4 cents for beef 
as the farmer receives in Argentina. 

6. An expanded objective conservation program storing up productivity for 
the future when it is certain to be needed 

7. If we must experiment let us experiment with one single commodity and 
not with a reduction in price. As an example assess the farmer 1 or 2 percent 
on each wheat loan and place the proceeds in reserve, then assess an excise tax 
of 1 or 2 percent on the first handler of the wheat and place that in the same 
reserve. Use the reserve as a fund for absorbing any possible losses which may 
be suffered by the Commodity Credit Corporation. We have done the same thing 
with social security. Labor pays half the cost and the manufacturer the other 
half. 

I cite wheat purely as an illustration. All commodities cannot be handled on 
a single basis or formula. It is possible, because of the attitude of the Secretary, 
that it may be necessary to direct our thinking to requesting farmers to share 
with the other taxpayers in building a reasonable fund for reserve against possi- 
ble losses in the future. Other feasible methods might be worked out in regard 
to other crops 

8. Agricultural exports: Admittedly price supports have had substantial in- 
fluence upon exports. But, price is only one factor and there are many other 
important factors. For example, the policy of this Government is to encourage, 
through the point 4 program, loans by the Export-Import Bank as well as loans 
by the International Bank for Development and Reconstruction, increases in the 
production of agricultural products throughout the world. I have found this 
policy to be quite in evidence through 15 Latin American countries which I 
visited last fall. The problems of currency convertibility and the lack of dollar 
exchange on the part of many foreign countries are likewise important factors 
in the reduction of our agricultural exports. 

In 1952-53 compared with 1951-52 the following agricultural exports have 
declined in the following percentages: 





Percent Percent 
Cotton i6 | Cheese ‘ a 92 
Tobacco 14 | Evaporated milk LD 
Wheat and flour 33 | Condensed milk 1] 
Milled rice 14 | Dry, whole milk 17 
Lard i. 9 
Soybean oil 6S 


In recent years several countries, with our assistance, are now producing 
enough agricultural products to sustain themselves. In several instances they 
have become exporters. 

From my travels abroad I know it to be a fact that these tremendous problems 
of currency convertibility, lack of dollar exchange, tariffs, restrictions, quotas, 
and embargoes cannot be adjusted quickly. We are making progress but the 
magnitude of the problem is really appalling. 

But, I absolutely refuse to take a defeatist attitude. I know that we need 
strategic minerals and other raw materials which we cannot adequately produce 
here at home. For the next 10 years we could justifiably stockpile a billion 
dollars worth of such materials. Properly handled such purchases on our part 
would afford other countries dollars with which to buy more of our agricultural 
products. We would substitute a sound transaction in exchange for the give- 
away program we have had in operation for many years. Actually we would 
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get two things in return: One, minerals and other raw materials which we need 
and, secondly, we would be in position to sell agricultural surpluses. 

For many years we have felt it necessary in this fight against communism to 
give away a substantial portion of our production of heavy and light machinery, 
implements of all kind, airplanes, guns, tanks, jeeps, trucks, ships, and many 
other commodities. Many parts of the world now under attack by communism 
need food a lot more than they need many of these other commodities. We 
certainly should have learned something from our food distribution to East 
Germany. The value of technical know-how we have given freely to the world 
cannot be measured. It is not inconceivable that we should construct cement 
storage facilities throughout the world to contain reserves of our nonperishable 
farm products and distribute when and where the need is the greater. In our 
distribution of machinery, airplanes, ete., price has never been a factor. Why 
should it be the controlling factor in our distribution of our food surpluses? 

I cannot join those who believe that this Nation can justifiably give a foreign 
brother the instruments to kill and destroy not only himself but his brothers, 
and yet fail to give him, when necessary, a loaf of broad with which to sustain 
his life. 

In this great fight against the encroachment of communism if we weaken eco- 
nomically the American farmer and related industries, and I include all pro- 
ducers of raw materials, we strike at the very backbone of anticommunism— 
the American free-enterprise system. 

The American farmer is the greatest free enterpriser of all of us. Every 
farmer is part capital, part management, part labor, and part producer of the 
raw materials. That is what has made our free-enterprise system work so suc- 
cessfully in this country. We have had an adequate source of raw materials, 
labor, capital, know-how, and management. This is an unbeatable combination 
and it has been proven so. In addition the farmer must be a part-time elec- 
trician, a part-time carpenter, and among other things a part-time machinist. 
This is quite a combination and it is expecting a little too much to believe he 
can also be a part-time economic analyst. 

In all the history of our capitalistic or free-enterprise system we have never 
been able to unite for long capital, labor, and the producer of raw material to 
a common end. We have seen part of these segments unite fairly well for their 
own common cause, such as labor and capital. But the farmer is all of them 
wound into one ball and to expect unification is rather impossible and it is 
inherent in the characteristics of the farmer. Even the three great farm organi- 
zations cannot unite in a common purpose today. Each has a different idea. 

Thus, today there is no way of achieving the necessary results except through 
the Government. The man that says this is regimentation just does not know 
what he is talking about. 

It is apparent that this decision should not be left to the farmers themselves. 
In the first place all the farmers cannot know all the facts. Without all the 
facts the chances are anyone will reach the wrong conclusion. And, it is cer- 
tainly most difficult for just the men of this committee to acquire all the facts. 
If it is left to a referendum of the farmers for a decision we knowingly weaken 
the structure of this Congress. We have done pretty well throughout the years 
of our national life acknowledging there is no better form of government than 
representative government. 

You men of the committee may be justly proud of the energetic support you 
have given the American farmer. Never have I heard that Senator McCarthy 
had a farmer before his investigation committee, nor to my knowledge has one 
appeared before any un-American committee of the House. The American 
farmers are free enterprisers through and through. In the farming areas a 
Communist cannot even germinate, let alone grow. Any American can well be 
happy to cast his lot with men who like the soil and produce from it to the 
end that those who do so produce from the soil shall share economic equality 
with all other Americans and no more. 


Mr. Branp. At the outset, I would like to state one of the most 
important reasons for coming down to Washington is to express to 
you gentlemen a rather sincere feeling that I have. 

In the past two decades it is my belief that the strength of our 
economy has been in direct ratio to the activity of this committee. 
I know that is has been a very difficult job and a very difficult prob- 
lem. Without the action of this committee it is my firm belief we 
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would have been faced with recessions and depressions; that the 
strength of this committee in its agricultural policies has been fore- 
most in forestalling the evident periods we have faced in depressions. 

I believe it is your premise that American prosperity throughout 
the United States depends a great deal upon the prosperity of the 
American farmer, and it is a premise well taken. 

I appear in more than one capacity this morning. I happen to be 
a lawyer, president of a bank, a manufacturer; in fact, it might be 
said that I am a jack of several trades and the master of none, but 
together with my father we have extensive agricultural interests. 
We produce about 4 million pounds of milk, a couple thousand hogs 
a year; 10,000 to 15,000 bushels of wheat; 50,000 to 60,000 bushels of 
corn; 30,000 to 40,000 bushels of oats; and some soybeans. 

About 80 percent of my personal income is from business interests 
other than agriculture. I know full well that my own income will 
go down in direct ratio with the reduction in the price of raw mate- 
rial producers. I do not mean to come here to criticize anyone, but 
I do mean to state a few facts. 

I have served on some advisory committees. I am presently serving 
on one in the Senate. 

Business and banking, I am quite certain, do not understand the 
full aspects of the agricultural program upon business and banking, 
and the effect that a change in the agricultural program may have 
upon general business in the country. 

Mr. AnpreseN. You would also apply that to manufacturing, would 
you not‘ 

Mr. Branp. I certainly would, sir. 

I have in my hand here a report [indicating], the Defense Against 
Recession, Policy for Greater Economic Stability, which is a state- 
ment by the Research and Policy Committee for the Committee on 

economic Development. That committee is a wonderful committee. 
It has been in action 11 years. It is composed of the best brains I 
think we have in America; at least a segment of the best brains— 
bankers, manufacturers controlling billions in our economy. They 
are doing a wonderful job in many ways and devoting their time. 
They are giving more than lip service in their devotion in trying 
to work out the problems that we now face. But the only reference 
to agriculture that I find is on page 28, and it comprises one para- 
graph: 

This committee is now studying the problem of an agricultural policy and hopes 
to issue a statement on it. For this reason, we shall not comment on this 
complex subject here except to point out that in considering alternative farm 
programs great weight should be given to the relative effects of different policies 
in contributing to the general economic stability. 

There are 58 pages in their report and there is one paragraph on 
the possible effect of agriculture. 

In the past year, according to the statistics that I have seen, the 
lowest figure is an 11-percent reduction in farm income, and it goes 
from 11 percent to 20 percent, depending upon what figures you see. 

There are about 6 million people engaged in agriculture, as you 
know, and about 25 million together with the workers and related 
industries. All those people are customers of the bankers and these 
manufacturers. If the income of the 25 million goes down, the de- 
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posits in the banks will go down. The sellers of products will have 
less of a market to whom they may sell their products. 

With the present program of the administration that you are con- 
sidering, the philosophy that you may reduce farm production by 
reducing farm prices is a philosophy that is historically unsound. 
I will give you a personal reference. 

In 1952 our farms produced 5956000 pounds of milk. Between 
that time and 1953 the average reduction in parce was 16 percent in 
my milkshed in Ohio. What production did I have in 1953? Four 
million twenty thousand pounds. With a reduction of 16 percent in 
income, that amounted to $32,000, but I had an increase in produc- 
tion. Weather had a little something to do with it. What did I do 
during the year ¢ Did I expand my herds and Rear production ? 
[he answer is that I sold 167 cows and 52 heifers during that year 
and I bought not a single cow nor 8 single heifer. 

It is historically known that the farmer, because of the basic phi- 
losophy of wanting to pay his ie: in order that he may stay in his 
current position, will produce more when prices are low. 

On the other side of that picture you can take hog production. 
When hogs are low the farmers will not feed the high- priced corn to 
the hogs. There is a place where the farmers may change. But the 
man who owns a milk herd and puts it out of production is putting 
it out of production for 5 years. 

The producers of your basic commodities—tobacco, wheat, cot- 
ton—cannot change overnight to a different program. This thing of 
rong l year W ith a che: ap pr ice in orde rtom: ake money the following 
year is the fo way for a businessman to go bankrupt that I know of. 

The example is sometimes given that a businessman will sell an 
excess neuiaaee, He will sell it cheap, but he is not a producer 1 
day a year. When that Saisie sells his product a single day 
a year and loses money on it, that is the businessman that fails, and 
that is exactly what will happen to agriculture if we go into a phi- 
losophy which means that he must sell at a cheap price in order to 
acquire am: arket in future years. 

The administrator of our farm policy, Mr. Benson, apparently isa 
man devoted to administer a program that he does not believe in. 

In the banking business, if I appoint a new executive who does 
not believe in the banking business and thinks that we ought to close 
up shop, I do not expect to get very much help out of that man. In 
the manufacturing business, if a man does not believe in his product, 
I think that he will havea rather difficult time selling it. 

The flexible parity policy is a model that we are well acquainted 
with. We ae the 1948 model, and the parallel may be drawn that 
when the manufacturer of an automobile comes out with a 1954 model 
it is a tested model. It is not an experimental job. He knows what 
it will do. Of all times in the history of our economy we need as 
little experimentation today as during any time that we have gone 
through. We need a proven model, and the farm policies of this 
committee have been proven. The failure of complete success is in 
ratio to the desire to formulate policies for the enforcement of 
those policies. 

We can go back to the 1932 model of parity. We had 64 percent in 
those days. That is only an 11-percent difference from the 75 percent 
that Mr. Benson seems to sup port. 
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In those days I sold hogs for 214 cents a pound and corn at 16 cents 
a bushel. I think that is the w: ay we will go if we conform to the 
philosophy of a cheap food and high prices for everything that the 
farmers must buy. 

In my statement beginning on page 10 there are certain suggestions 
on I have asked the committee to think over. 

. In order to relieve surplus, the expansion of consumption at prices 
fain to the produc er when ¢ ‘ompared to the things he will buy, at home 
and abroad. We need an aggressive policy for discovering added 
domestic and foreign markets for our surpluses. We need add no 
necessary disrupting factor. 

2. A new, fair, and equitable policy formula must be adopted. The 

economic indicators of March 1954, prepared for the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Re ‘port, by the Council of Economic Advisors used 
for consumer and wholesale prices the period 1947-49 to equal 100. 
But in the comparison of prices received and paid by farmers the 
period of 1910-14 was given to equal 100. I suggest that the eke 
1947 to 1949 be used to establish equitable and fair parity. If it is 
feasible and practicable to use the 1947-49 level for wholesale a 
consumer prices, in my opinion. that is a justifiable area for a new 
formula for parity. The 10 year modernization of parity would be 
based on no fairness. We had OPA: we had all the restrictions 
during that period. It will only mean a reduction in price. 
5. If it is true, and there is reason for doubt, that large farmers get 
the lion’s share of the loaf, why not make the shoe fit? I cannot under- 
stand why Secretary Benson ‘desires to sacrifice all the small farmers 
in order to get at the large, if that be his purpose. 

The whole program affecting millions of farmers, need not be 
+o 

. Frankly tell the American people that we have pr Ac tically all of 
axe reserves of foodstuffs for the world, consisting of 2,250,000 people, 
with millions of them starving. That it is a national sani y to main- 
tain certain reserves of foodstuffs and to determine what is surplus 
above that adequate reserve. Demonstrate to the American people 
that we are fortun: oo pal in the midst of plenty, rather than famine. 

Tell the American people that much of our problem of surplus 
bio! ins and ends with our national policy of refusal to place any por- 
tion of our economy on a world price basis. As examples that we 
cannot maintain our high standard of living in this country if a 
machinist receives 40 cents an hour, as he does in South America, and 
common labor as low as 5 cents an hour; that an American miner 
could not be expected to receive the same wages as a coolie in China; 
that a pottery worker in Ohio is entitled to receive much more in order 
to maintain his way of life than the pittance received by the Japanese 
pottery workers, and that it all goes hand-in-hand aaa our American 
way and the manner in which we want it, that an American farmer 
should not receive 3 or 4 cents for beef as the tesieae receives in 
Argentina. 

6. An expanded objective conservation program slowing up produc- 
tiv rity for the future when it is certain to be needed. 

. It appears clear that with the mass of misinformation going to 
the ‘public as to the cost of the agricultural program, that it is quite 
possible that the agricultural segment must be forced into a position 
of directly sharing some of the burdens of losses of the CCC. 
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Take milk, for example, in the various milksheds. Under the 
marketing agreements, into the associations the farmers pay a few 
cents. If we could add a fair amount to each marketing share and 
create a reserve—and I am speaking of a reserve such as social 
security—whereby the farmers would put up part of it, and put an 
excise tax on milk distributors of 1 or 2 percent to add to that reserve, 
so when and if the time comes that a loss is sustained the loss may be 
paid from that reserve. 

We cannot do everything with all crops in the same manner. The 
same formula will not fit them all. There must be some fluctuations. 
Certainly, we could not have high and rigid parity on perishable 
products. But it is possible that some method might be worked out 
so that the American public would know what their program is 
costing. 

I have had people tell me when they hear about an appropriation 
of $1 billion for the Department of Agriculture, all that that means is 
that some workers down in the Department get busy and write out 
checks and send them out to the American farmers. Actually, our 
press and our publications are full of it. 

Take butter, for instance, $300 million. I was in Brazil just about 
8 months ago, and last June the Export-Import Bank loaned Brazil 
$300 million, not in a productivity program. It did not enhance their 
standard of living. It did not do anything except pick up some bad 
checks to the American exporters. 

We have a much better chance, in my humble opinion, of recovering 
our money from $300 million in butter than we have of recovering the 
$300 million that we loaned to Brazil. 

We spent $100 billion in our defense program. How are we going 
to write it off? Will it be a 5-year program, or a 10-year program? 
Certainly, you are going to write it off in direct ratio to the obso- 
lescence of the materials we bought, and yet it seems to be a very 
critical thing that we cannot engage in having an adequate reserve 
with the facts going out to the people, and with no agency giving them 
the correct facts, except this committee—and then it is called a political 
expedient. 

I have found in traveling in the 15 Latin American countries that 
time after time we are engaged in implementing the agricultural pro- 
duction of many countries—1 country with 9 million people and 9 mil- 
lion cattle. We have about half a cow toa person. They have 1 for 1. 

Our experts are down there. Our money is engaged in the project 
of increasing that production so that they will have 5 million excess. 
They will become exporters of cattle. 

In Nicaragua, where they have never grown wheat, we are engaging 
in finding ways for them to grow wheat. It is a noble thing to sup- 
ort the economies of the other countries. It is a necessary thing, 
Dut the timing is bad. It is just as bad as realizing in Canada that 
Canada is our best market because they have a high standard of living 
and we can sell more goods to them. It is an admitted policy that is 
sound, but I do not think this committee would dream of suggesting 
that we send our experts into Canada and teach them how to grow 
more wheat to undersell us 5 or 10 cents beyond the wheat agreement. 
That is the picture that we are faced with. 

I doubt if there is a single man in the United States who has any 
idea of what the various agencies of the United States are really doing. 
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We do not control the World Bank; we participate 31 percent, but 
we have 70 percent of our dollars in it. The World Bank made a loan 
to Australia just a month ago of $45 million, 35 percent of which was 
for agricultural pursuits. I think that it would be a much sounder 

policy if we want to rehabilitate the countries and give them a dollar 

oles to give them the wheat and let them save their dollars if they 
need wheat. If they need butter, give them the butter instead of 
dollars. 

We built a dairy plant in Nicaragua. It is the only one there. It is 
a fine dairy plant, beautiful, but if we weaken our own American 
economy, these other countries can receive nothing from us. 

This is the only country I have known from my travels where free 
enterprise really exists, and the economies of the world are based 
upon it, and when we in our policies weaken our own free-enterprise 
system, we are weakening our future security. 

The American farmer is free enterprise through and through. He 
is a combination of capital, labor, and management, and the producer 
of raw materials, and I have never heard of the time when Senator 
McCarthy or Mr. Velde had a farmer before their Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committees for their subversive activities, or communism, 

In our fight against communism worldwide we must keep our 
economy healthy in this country. A Communist cannot even germi- 
nate in the soil of our land, let alone grow. 

If there are any questions, Mr. Chairman, I would be pleased to try 
to answer them; otherwise, I have concluded my statement. 

The Cuairnman. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Hitt. You interest me very much about the Export-Import 
Bank. How can we, as a committee, get this information on how we 
make those loans and what they use them for? We could stop a lot 
of that if you will tell us how we could get the information out to the 
people. 

Mr. Branp. Mr. Hill, I have found, and I certainly want to go on 
record, that the Export-Import Bank is our best ambassador. It is 
doing a very marvelous job. | pointed out the exceptions rather than 
the general rules. 

The world bank is much more active than the Export-Import Bank 
in its promotion of building economies from the level of agriculture 
than the Export-Import Bank, but the Export-Import Bank does 
make loans that concern agriculture, such as a loan to Bolivia for 
tractors. 

Bolivia has a new road we built so that they can get to the agri- 
cultural part of their country and get the products up to La Paz, 
where the people are, and Cochabamba. We built the road. The 
Export-Import Bank financed it. 

In Paraguay the World Bank loaned $9 million to purchase agri- 
cultural machinery. They divided the lands into little tracts. Each 
farmer had a little tract. The machinery became a bank from which 
a farmer there might borrow provided he produced the farm materials 
that the Government directed him to. 

Have you ever heard of the Russian collectivism system? There is 
a sample of it in action with our own money. 

We do not have to talk just about agriculture, we can talk about 
manufacturing. They provided a nice plant in Italy to make tires for 
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locomotives and railroad cars destroyed during the war. They sent 
our technicians over to run it. A wonderful job was done. We 
pulled our technicians out and it went down hill. <A fellow from 
Sao Paulo told me, “I bought $400,000 worth of tires from the Italian 
concern just as soon as you put your technicians back in, and I bought 
them for 40 percent of your price. It was your dollars that built the 
factory. They paid the salaries of the technicians; no royalty and no 
licenses. | go over there and buy them and the American Car Foun- 
dry Co. does not sell that $400,000 worth of tires to us.” 

It is a vicious circle. I do not find anyone who is doing much of 
anything about it, Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Hitt. Let me ask you another question. Yesterday I had 
lunch with a certain party, and there we find that they are doing just 
exactly the same thing on lead and zinc that they are doing to the 
farmer on his exports. 

Now, this thing is not just confined to the farmer. Our lead mines 
are closed. Our zinc mines are closed, and there is a threat to close 
the copper mines. Now, answer this question: How are we going 
to get back any percentage—and you mention it—of our foreign 
markets either on lead or zinc?) We do not furnish it for domestic 
use. We talk about the bank for our critical materials, but we are 
buying the materials from foreign countries. How are we going to 
open up our lead mines? You are talking about the same thing on 
farming that I am talking about on critical materials. How are we 
going to do what you are talking about? That is what I am inter- 
ested in. 

Mr. Branp. Well, I believe that in critical materials it is a better 
policy to buy them and store them and pay a decent price for them. 
At least we get something. Now, if we release them to our market 
instead of stockpiling them, we accomplish absolutely nothing. There 
are materials that we cannot produce in this country. Lead and zinc 
do not happen to be in that category. There are materials that we 
can produce. 

Now, I might say that I have never made a friend by giving him 
anything, in my life. In fact, if I give a fellow $2, the next time 
I see him w: alking down the street he crosses the street. He does 
not want to see me. That is what is happening all over the world 
with our give-away program. 

Let us talk about a subject that is very unpopular, the price of 
coffee. The $843 million difference between 1948 and 1953 that we 
paid Brazil did a lot more for the Brazilian economy than anything 
else, and one of the reasons they could repurchase to the extent of 
$400 million a year from the United States. I think that there must 
be a floor under raw material prices. I do not think that anything 
else will save this whole situation. 

Mr. Hitz. Would that be for farm products? 

Mr. Branp. I am talking about all of them, the whole 27 of the 
raw materials, metals and everything else. 

Mr. Hiti. You would have to be careful of the floor. It might 
immediately become a ceiling. 

Mr. Branp. That is true. 

Mr. Hivx. How are you going to protect us from that ? 

Mr. Branv, Below that floor comes a depression. 
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‘The CHarrMan. Mr. Harvey, do you have some questions ¢ 

Mr. Harvey. I did have a question. 

Mr. Brand, I would assume from your statement, which I thought 
was very good and displayed a great deal of thought, that you con- 
cluded the statement on the bottom of page 10 and the top of page 11 
with the thought that in all probability we should have a revised 
parity. 

Mr. Branp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harvey. And would you not conclude as a long-range objective 
that the parity should probably be a moving parity ? 

Mr. Brann. That is why I think we ought to move from 1910 to 1914 
to the best section we can get, and the fairest section, which would 
be the 1947-49 level. That at least was not a level based on a war 
economy. 

Mr. Harvey. On point 5, on the same page, I think that is a very 
excellent illustration, and a statement that is too little realized. I 
have heard a great deal of sentiment in the last few months about 
trade, not aid. I have noted that some of the theorists are always 
pretty free and can take an objective attitude about trading off our 
economy. 

I think a great many times they do not realize in their eagerness 
to trade off our economy—unless it is unusual, for something we cannot 
produce ourselves, as you have indicated; or do not produce within 
our own capacity—that we are very likely to be trading off our own 
standard of living in trading off our economy. 

It seems to me what you have said here is — there oh no point 
in trading off our economy simply to build a bigger pool of dollar 
trade. Is that what you are saying? 

Mr. Brann. Yes. I find that in building the coe balances around 
the world we have an accumulation now of $231% billion in dollars 
and gold. It was increased $214 billion during the a t year. 

We have the dollar part of the worl land we have the pound sterling. 
Most of it is dollar today. They are hoarding dollars in order to 
trade within the area of their own countries. We are not getting the 
benefit of the dollar exchange nearly as much as some would say. 

They say, “I do not have a complete protectionist viewpoint on 
the matter. I feel this way: If you want to buy wool and it takes 
60 cents a pound to support the American wool grower, then say to 
England, ‘We will sell you wheat at a price of $2.40 and pay you 60 
cents a pound for wool, but if you want 30 cents a pound for wool we 
will give you a price of $1.20 for wheat.’ It is all the same trans- 
action and we would all be better off if we paid a decent price world- 
wide, rather than having a policy that we buy on a world price and sell 
on our own price.” 

I do not think it could be accomplished. 

Mr. Harvey. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Anpresen. Will the ge ntleman vield ? 

Mr. Harvey. Yes. 

Mr. ANpDRESEN. The observation the gentleman made about trade, 
not aid, is important. You generally find the people who are advo- 
cating that would trade the other fellow off and would not hurt 
themselves. 

Mr. Harvey. I think that is almost an axiom. Almost anyone, in 
my experience, can be pretty objective about what they are trading 
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off if they are trading off what belongs to somebody else and not what 
belongs to them. 

Mr. Branp. You do not mean trade like the Chile and Argentine 

rade of 25 million bushels of wheat for X tons of steel. The price of 
wheat is $6 a bushel, and the price of steel is $300. That is the 
barter system. 

I remember the story of the boy who had a dog, who said that the 
price was $10,000. The fellow went up to him and said, “Is that not 
a pretty high price for the dog?” 

He said, “It is a good dog.” 

The next day the man went by and there was not any dog sitting 
there, and he said, “Son, did you sell the dog?” 

And the boy said, “Yes. ‘A friend of mine came along and he had 
two cats, and he said they were worth $5,000 apiece, so we traded.” 

Mr. Anpresen. That is something like the OPA days. 

Mr. Branp. That is so. 

Mr. Anpresen. Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Andresen. 

Mr. Anpresen. I had the privilege of 7 with your father 
here for many years when he was in Congress. I admired him very 
much. I am glad to see that the son is following i in the footsteps of 
the father with the same sound philosophy. 

You have touched on aiding people in other countries, teaching 
them the American know-how, in order to produce more commodities 
and manufactured goods. I have often looked upon that program, 
although it is very nice for the people who are the recipients, as being 
one where we are helping the countries to produce more things to ship 
into the United States. That is particularly true of agricultural 
products. 

You have mentioned that you have been down through South 
America. We have had a proble m with Argentina over a period of 
years. From what we read in the papers, the Government of Argen- 
tina is not very friendly to that of the United States, nor are we to 
them. 

I notice that there is very little restriction on what they ship into 
the United States. I was thinking about the tung oil and the Italian 
type cheeses which are made in Arge ntina. If they want to ship that 
stuff into the United States, all they do is lower their rate of exchange, 
or change their rate of exchange, so that it becomes more favorable for 
them to get into our market and underbid the American price level. 

Did you find that to be the situation in your visits down there? 

Mr. Brann. Yes. Mr. Peron was a most charming gentleman. We 
visited him. He could not have been nicer. You would have thought 
you were talking to your next door neighbor. 

However, when you looked at their governmental policies, it was 
different. It was not quite so much that way in Argentina as it was 
in other countries. If you move across the Para River into Uruguay, 
on the wool situation, on the wool tops there is a tariff. In the raw 
wool, the second-grade wool, we have none. What is their export tax 
on wool? Fifty percent of the value. They run their entire Govern- 
ment on it. 

If you get up into Brazil, and you meet with the foreign minister 
and the finance minister, they are delightful men. Then they tell you 
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right smack to your face, and look you right in the eye, “We are go 
ing to put a 3-percent tax on coffee.” 

“Ww hy? 

“We have to have some dollars.” 

“What are you going to do with them?’ 

“We are going to buy heavy machinery first. We are going to buy 
hydroelectric power. We are going to buy oil.” 

They have oil, but they have a nationalistic program where nobody 
can explore for oil except the Government, and the Government will 
never get around to it. There is $250 million a year doll: ars—that 
they spend for oil. But they tell you right to your face, “If you go 
down to the Sears, Roebuck Co. the “y are se ling millions a year ; . 99 
percent was produced in Brazil. We have 55 million people in this 
country. We have all the raw materials. You are supplying the 
know-how, and we are going to be great, like the United States, be- 

cause we are going to become self-sustaining. The less we can buy 
from the United States the better off we are.” 

That is what we are faced with. If we are realistic, we know that. 

Mr. Anpresen. If that program is carried to its ultimate end we 
will not have any foreign trade. 

Mr. Branp. Yes: if it is carried to the complete end. I doubt that. 

Take Canada. There is no country which is further advanced in a 
self-sustaining policy than Canada is, and yet it is our best market. 
So there are two sides to the view. 

Mr. Anpresen. Well, Canada has come up in standard of living and 
ideas about it, the same as the United States, over the last 150 years. 
They are more like the American citizens than the citizens of any other 
country. 

Mr. Branp. It is too bad they are not part of us. 

Mr. AnpresENn. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrrman. We thank you very much, Mr. Brand, for your very 
interesting and helpful statement to the committee. We appreciate 
your kindness in coming here. 

Mr. Branp. My father is now 83, Mr. Hope, and living down in 
Florida. I know he is going to get a great lot of pleasure out of the 
comments this committee has made. I want to tell you that I gen- 
uinely appreciate them. 

The CuHarrman. Yes. I hope you will give your father my very 
kindest regards the next time you have an opportunity todoso. Ail 
of us who were in Congress at the time he served—there are not very 
many of us left—have very kind and fond recollections of your 
father. 

Mr. Branp. Thank you very much. 

The Cuatrman. The next witness will be Mr. Reuben A. Hall of 
Clear Lake, Iowa. 

Mr. Horven. Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hoeven. 

Mr. Horven. May I say that Mr. Hall is a prominent Iowa farmer. 
He does not happen to live in my congressional district, but the mem- 
bers of the committee will recall that at our regional hearing at Des 
Moines last October 16 Mr. Hall appeared and made a very fine 
presentation. 
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He has come to Washington at his own request to give us some fur- 
ther views regarding the overall farm program. 


The CHarrman. We would be happy to hear from you, Mr. Hall. 


STATEMENT OF REUBEN A. HALL, FARMER, CLEAR LAKE, 
IOWA 


Mr. Harz. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I would like to say that I 
represent “umpteen” thousand or more farmers, but unfortunately 
I represent only myself. I have a very sincere interest in agriculture 
and agricultural programs, and thought that instead of just hollering 
my head off to my neighbors at home I would come in here and holler 
at you ge ntlemen. 

I hope that in my little statement here I have not forgotten my 
eood manners. and I am not thinking I am talking to my neighbors. 

My wife complains that I have no tact and am not a diplomat, but I 
believe as the late Senate Taft said that: 


Pact is for someone who knows that he is wrong 


If I did not believe that I was right and did not have faith in my 


belief, it would have been better that I had stayed at home and 
finished getting in my oats. My brother, my city brother, I hope, 
today nn shing up my oats. So lam ubsidized by no one except by 
my brother, who is finishing my work and doing my chores. 


Perhaps I will have to be subsidized by my wife, who teaches at the 
neighboring country school, when the next pay check comes in. Maybe 
t will come in handy for me too. 
Fs order to outline a deta led poli ms" for agriculture, it is first neces- 

iry to state some basic philosophies as a foundation for that program. 
The importance of agriculture is such that no other method could be 
counten need, 

Agriculture is the oldest profession known toman. I use the word 
“profession” because farming has rapidly become more than mere 
sowing and reaping. A farmer needs to know about antibiotics, hor- 
mones, and vitamins in feeding livestock. He needs to know about 
multitude of livestock diseases and their control. A farmer must have 
an expanded knowledge of chemicals for weed control, insect control, 
and for fertilizing his crops. Farm management, in all aspects, re- 
quires a professior al man more and more. To be a member otf the 
oldest profession is an honor. 

We farmers feel, rightly or no, that agriculture is the basic segment 
of our economy. This importance of agriculture has been dinned 1 
our ears over the years, “Food will win the war and win the peace. " 
Why should we not regard farming as the foundation of our economic 
life? We should take pride in this fact. 

Because of its antiquity and importance, we farmers should not sit 
back in complacent self-adulation. On the contrary, because of this 
senlol ity nage ; and import: ince, We shoul | be leaders in our econon Ly. 
It is common to hear, “Industry and labor get privileges and subsi- 
dies. It is time we get our share. ? Th: at is mere ¢c *hildish philosophy 
and certainly not compatible with our position of economic greatness. 
lo prove and mal tal oul position of oreat economic signific ance, to 
uphold and defend our pride and honor, we as farmers, I feel, must 
lead our economy to a surer footing of self-reliance, honesty, and 


‘ustice. 
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To have a Government guarantee prosperity to its people is as 
ridiculous and fantastic as the search for the fountain of youth or for 
perpetual motion. ‘To have everybody prosper would be perpetual] 
motion. When I was a child on a farm in central Iowa, I recall a 
neighbor was trying to invent perpetual motion. He was always on 
the verge of discovering it, but it always appeared that there was a 
screw loose somewhere. 

Democracy implies freedom. A guaranteed prosperity definitely 
necessitates controls exercised by the Government. Controls belie 
freedom. Democracy becomes a myth, a dream of the past. 

To paraphrase an old quotation, “I would rather sit in comfort on 
my own bale of hay than be crowded on a velvet cushion :” you W ill find 
the majority of farmers with that belief. 

To believe that the farmers can be bought is a delusion. The past 
political history of the Midwest proves that to be but a momentary 
delusion. There is an ok | Norwe wlan Saying, “Tt is the man with the 
burden on his back who thinks.” The farmer has plenty of back- 
breaking burdens and ample time to ponder. Do not ever sell the 
farmer short on intelligenc e. 

It is generally agreed, I believe, that there is an agricultural prob 
lem. The solution seems baffling. Sometimes it seems like we are 
like the Arkansas dog who was sitting on a burr and howling because 
he was too lazy to get off. Multitudes scream about the agricultural 
problem, and when something is perfunctorily done, it appears we 
have only landed on another burr. 

Perhaps the greatest problem is what to do with production, the 
surplus. There are half the people in the world who go to bed hungry 
every night. It ay ppears we have the food and we have transportation 
facilities. It seems incredible that we cannot put them togethe 

In the United States we have provided tremendous sums of money, 
have obtained the services of the aoreatest se ientists and intellects. and 
have solved the fantastic mysteries of the atom and hydrogen bombs. 


To me, it is a sacrilege to believe that the Lord has given us the 
knowledge and understanding only to ag Id the capabilities for 
destruction, and le ft us V vanting in ab lit to solve the prol lems of 


peaceful living. We just do not have the sian to build for peace that 
we have to destroy in war. 

Our problems are the resu ilts of an economic disease, no do ubt. 
We have not sought a sound cure, but hi ave only ‘heen providing ‘pain: 
killers. We have seen the dav when the aspirin of high guaranteed 
prices and controls did not kill the head ache of hayeheced maldistri 
bution, ine quities, and the like. 

For many years now, the farmer has been substantially supported 
bv financial crutches and sedatives furnished by the Government. 
If we are to maintain our democracy, we ‘farmers must learn to 
walk alone. The crutches of labor and industry, if they have any, 
must likewise be removed. The transition to a democratic economy 
must not be drastic. If the props are suddenly taken away from us. 
we farmers will fall flat on our faces. Therefore, a ae _ a stable 
agricultural program must be gradual, based on a flexible and ad 
justable price-support system. 

Before I continue, let me say that it may appear that I have been 
influenced by Mr. Allen Kline and the National Farm Bureau. I 
emphatically state that, on the contrary. Mr. Kline and the National 
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Farm Bureau have been influenced by farmers who believe as I do. 
Incidentally, some Congressmen and Senators have publicly reported 
what I call piddling surveys of farm opinion which appear to favor 
high price supports 3 or 4 to 1. Why do they ignore the very exten- 
sive Farm Bureau poll which showed the majority of farmers favored 
the opposite view? And in Iowa over 140,000 farmers out of about 
200,000 are Farm Bureau members. 

I noticed just the other day, after this had been mimeographed, 
that Congressman Martin found, I believe, 67 percent were in favor 
of flexible price supports. 

The Cuairman. Let me ask you: Is that a correct statement? I 
saw Mr. Martin’s poll. It said that 67 percent of them were opposed 
to rigid 90 percent supports under certain conditions, but there was 
no ballot at all on flexible price supports. There was no expression 
on that at all. 

Mr. Hau. That is right, sir. I guess I was jumping at conclusions. 

The Cuatrman. That might be one of the troubles with many of the 
polls; people jump to conclusions. 

Mr. Haw. It might be well to say, incidentally, that I happen to 
be a Farm Bureau member, and at the bottom of the pile I helped 
conduct township meetings in which the poll was procured. I have 
heard rumblings that it was a setup job, and I can assure you in my 
own neighborhood, where I conducted three meets to present this 
to the farmers, they certainly were democratic meetings. They voted 
by secret ballot, and it was on the up-and-up. 

In our county, out of about 2,000 farmers, the majority who voted— 
there were some 530 or 540 who voted out of the 2,000—was in favor 
of a flexible price-support system. 

The Cuamman. How was the poll conducted? 

Mr. Haun. We had township meetings and we had family groups. 
We had 6 or 8 families in a group, and we presented various projects 
or problems and let them decide. The question was stated, “Would 
you like flexible-price supports or fixed-price supports or no price 
supports?” They voted on which they wanted. There was a little 
background material on both sides given, and then they voted which 
way they desired. 

The Cuarrman. Was that a written poll or did they just hold up 
their hands? 

Mr. Haut. I beg your pardon, sir? 

The Cuatrman. Was that a written poll? 

Mr. Haru. It was a written poll but they did not sign their names 
on the ballots they voted on. 

Mr. Cooter. Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Cooley. 

Mr. Cootry. What crops did you discuss at those meetings ? 

Mr. Hatu. We tried to discuss all the crops, but the Iowa farmer 
is not too much interested in cotton and is not too much interested in 
tobacco, and is not acquainted with the problems. 

Mr. Coo.try. What crops did you talk about? Wheat and corn? 

Mr. Haxx. We talked about corn, oats, some on wheat and barley. 

Mr. Cooter. Did you know w, as to the difference between 90-percent 
parity support on corn and 7-percent parity support, that last year 
that difference actually in total dollars amounted to more than the 
entire corn crop of Iowa brought 20 years ago? 
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Mr. Harr. That may be true, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. Do you think you are justified in advocating lowering 
the price that the farmer receives? Would you want to bring down the 
wages that labor receives, and the profits of industry? As this gen- 
tleman who just preceded you in his splendid statement pointed ‘out, 
would you want to bring down all the levels of income of the lawyers, 
doctors, merchants, bankers, businessmen, and brokers ? 

Do you hear any other business group in America advocating that, 
except Allen Kline and his group? 

Mr. Hari. Well, Mr. Kline does represent a tremendous number 
of farmers. 

Mr. Cootry. No. He misrepresents them, down my way. 

Mr. Hauy. Well 

Mr. Cooter. He may represent them in Iowa, but I actually do not 
believe Mr. Kline represents them in Iowa. I have to say that, with 
due respect for your views. 

At these meetings you have had, you said there was presented some 
background material. We have had a lot of background material 
presented to this committee by Mr. Kline in person, and by others, 
but the background material does not justify the conclusions he has 
reac he d. 

Mr. Hau. Well, yes, sir; perhaps. 

Mr. Coorry. Can you tell us one good reason why you want to 
bring the farm price from 90 percent of parity down to 75 percent 
overnight ? 

Mr. Hatt. I do not want to bring the farm price down that way, 
but I do not want the Government to guarantee the farm price. 

Mr. Cootry. Ali right. 

Mr. Hai. There are ways we can do it ourselves. 

Mr. Cootry. Have you ever done it? 

Mr. Hau. Otherwise, let us just go into socialism, because that is 
what it will be. We will have to have controls. 

If you guarantee us $1.50 a bushel, as it has been, we will really 
give you the corn. 

Mr. Cootry. You will? 

Mr. Hay. Because we on the Iowa farms and in the Midwest have 
not started in producing, because our capabilities for production are 
tremendous. We are just now learning about fertilizers and weed 
control and insect control. If we have that $1.50 guaranty right on 
through, without tremendous controls to back it up—and they will 
have to be good controls—I can double the production on my own farm 
if I want to. 

Mr. Cootry. Why do you not go on and double it? That is what 
we have been trying to do on our farms, trying to double production 
of tobacco, cotton, and peanuts. 

Mr. Hat. We can do it on the Iowa farms and Midwest farms. 

Mr. Cootry. Nobody in the world is telling you not to doit. Every- 
body is telling you to do it. 

Mr. Hatt. Weare going ahead with a $1.50 guaranty. Weare more 
apt to do it. 

Mr. Cootry. Do you think that the farmers of the country should 
take 15 percent less? 

Mr. Hatt. I am a farmer. 

Mr. Coorry. So am I. 
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Mr. Haut. I do not care to take 15 percent less, but I want to get 
that through my own efforts. 

Mr. Cooter. You can get it through your own efforts. If you do not 
get it you do not stay in business. You cannot grow corn for 1 ) percent 
less than a fair price, can you; or 25 percent less than a fair price, I 
would say ¢ 

Mr. Haut. There are some more things in my statement here that 
might bring out some other of my views. 

We can produce it. For instance, the gentleman talked about the 
dairies. We have no children in our family, and are authorities on 


rais ne « hildren. I do not milk cows, so, therefore, {am an authority 
on oe 
Mr. Cootry. Are you one of the officials of the Farm Bureau? 
Mr. Hon No, lam not. Iam just here as a farmer, emphatically. 
Mr. Cootey. Just tell me how this 90 percent hurts you as a corn 


farmer in Iowa. 

Mr. Hauu. Ninety percent hurts me? 

Mr. Cootry. Yes. 

Mr. Hav. It does not hurt me, financially. 

Mr. Cootry. What are you complaining about ? 

Mr. Haw. It does not hurt me financi: ally. 

Mr. Cootry. Does it hurt your feelings ? 

Mr. Hatu. Yes, sir; it does. 

Mr. Cooter. Then you are going to let your hurt feelings impair 
your economic stability, and : along with it the economic stability of all 
the other people OTOW ing corn ¢ 

Mr. Hav. Sir, I have heard it stated by many a patriot in America 
and other countries that freedom and democracy were worth 
fichting for. 

Mr. Cooitry. Yes. 

Mr. Haut. They would rather eat bread under a democracy than 
have cake unde ra diet: atorship. 

Mr. Coontry. All ri ight. ‘That is your philosophy ? 

Mr. Hatt. Yes. sir; it is. 

Mr. Coo.ry. a do not want any of this governmental cake? 

Mr. Hatz. Not necessarily. If there are ways we can get it with 
out having it guaranteed, that is different. 

Mr. Cootry. You want to take that support prop out from under 
all agiculture, do you? 

Mr. Hatz. I made the statement here that the transition to a good 
agricultural program has to be gradual. 

Mr. Cooury. The transition downward. You do not transition 
upward, 

Mr. Harti. I do not know. I have heard of cases where you can 
LO up. 

Mr, Cootry. You have had your freedom, before we had this pro- 
gram. What happened to your corn before we had this program ? 
What will happen to you if we have no program? You know exactly 
what would hap pen. Look what has happened to the dairy industry. 
when they got hit with this 15 percent overnight drop. 

If you applied the same principle to cotton and to wheat ~~ would 
start an economic panic in this country you would never be able to 
stop 
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Mr. Hau. I talked to a very big dairy farmer on that proposition, 
and he admitted all these things. 

Mr. Cootry. Admitted what ? 

Mr. Hat. Secretary Benson a year ago warned that if the dairy 
industry did not do certain things that the price support would drop. 
I asked this man about that. He is a member of the Iowa Dairy In 
dustry Association, I believe. I asked him, “What have you done?” 

He said, “Not very much.” 

The biggest thing they did in Iowa was to fight in the last legisla- 
ture against taking off a tax on margarine. If they had used the 
same efforts and the same skills in promoting their own produc ts, in- 
stead of fighting margarine, they would have been way ahead. 

IL know qui ite a few people in my neighborhood who had never tasted 
margarine in their lives. They never thought of it or never dre amed 
of eating margarine. Yet when the dairy industry starting hopping 
and hollering, and the press always publicized it, they ‘ thought, “My 
gosh: I am going to taste that to see what in the Sam Hill it tastes 
like.” They found out that for something like 20 cents they had 
found s something that would taste as good as butter. 

Mr. Cootry. You cannot argue with me on oleomargarine, because 
you and I see eye to eye on that. You can probably argue with Mr. 
Andresen, who is not here at the moment. 

Mr. Haru. But the same is true. 

Mr. Coo.ry. I am not going to suggest any argument about oleo- 
margarine. 

Mr. Hau. Maybe we should strike out those words. 

Mr. Cootry. What did Mr. Benson tell the farmers to do that they 
did not do? 

Mr. Hatu. That they should do something about it themselves. 
In Des Moines, unfortunately, [ am a registered Democrat. 

Mr. Cootry. Unfortunately? That is the most fortunate state 
ment you have made. 

Mr. Hatt. Maybe I should not make this added statement, that I 
am sincerely behind Mr. Benson. 

Mr. Cootry. What? You are behind Mr. Benson ? 

Mr. Hatu. Yes, siz 

Mr. Cootry. You are? 

Mr. Hatz. That is why I am a funny Democrat. 

Mr. Cootry. Mr. Hope and Mr. Andresen and I were out late last 
night with the dairy people. I know they are trying their dead level 
best. to expand the consumption of milk and dairy products here at 
home. My friend over here from the great State of New York was 
with us. They are doing everything they can. They are using the 
ingenuity of the American people and the labor of their sections in 
an effort to do the things we know need to be done. If you put them 
in bankruptcy now they will never be able to expand these markets. 

Mr. Hau. I would not want to argue with the gentleman from 
New York, because I know they have a good dairy. I am only talk- 
ing from a small area, perhaps. Perhaps I am naive in some ways. 

Our industry did not really get started on this until they were sure 
that Mr. Benson was coming through with it. That was like putting 
a firecracker under it. 

For instance, in Iowa back in about 1940 the average production 
of butterfat per cow in Iowa was around 180 pounds. I tried to get 
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some figures the other day, and the nearest I could get was an estimate 
that now, after 14 years, the average production of butterfat in Iowa 
is up around 220 pounds. 

Mr. Coo.try. What crops do you produce? 

Mr. Hav. Corn and oats and hogs and beef cattle. 

Mr. Coorry. I do not want to prolong this argument any more, but 
it seems to me that if we were to do what you are advocating we would 
bankrupt agriculture in America within about 24 hours, and we would 
never recover from it, until we did what we are trying to do. 

Mr. Haut. The thing is that they should not be pulled out so drasti- 
cally that they are hurt. 

Mr. Cootry. If it is bad, why not get rid of it all at once? You do 
not want to tolerate sin and go along with it. If it is a sinful thing 
or an unholy thing—if it is bad—let us strike it off the books. 

Mr. Hatz. That might be a good way. 

Mr. Cootry. That is what Mr. Benson will do, if you give him the 

ower. 

Mr. Hatx. I compared it to a painkiller. 

Mr. Cooter. I do not know about Iowa. I have never met an Iowa 
farmer in Iowa who wanted me to bring the price of corn from 90 
percent down to 75 percent. I have never met even one. 

You go on back to your statement. I will leave that in the record, 
and you get back to your statement. Mr. Hope has other witnesses 
here. 

Mr. Haw. First, in a farm program, the agricultural-conservation 
payments should be abolished, or drastically curtailed. 

This is a little late. According to the paper last year, about $200 
million was appropriated for ACP. It took about $25 million to give 
that sum away. There is much talk of balancing budgets, cutting 
expenditures, lowering taxes, and if there is any sincerity in this 
direction, the appropriation for ACP is a good place to start. It may 
have motes oven a service in the past, but that day is gone. It is 
only giving the farmer a piddling amount for practices he does any- 
way. If it does help any farmer financially, it can only help the 
large operator who should not need such assistance. The small farmer, 
who is most often the poorest economically, can in no way qualify 
to earn an amount which would be of assistance through the agri- 
cultural-conservation payments. 

I noticed in the paper the other day that $191 million was recom- 
mended this year. To me it is incredulous, it is ridiculous and fan- 
tastic, because it certainly has no place, particularly in an agricultural 
program, because it does no good. 

Several years ago there was a great hullabaloo about the “shotgun 
wedding” between the former PMA and the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice. The result of this illogical union certainly was an abortion. In 
{owa, and in other States, I am told, the main project of the SCS 
during these past years has been in tiling, staking out tile lines. It 
is only through a roundabout reasoning that one could call tiling con- 
servation. It is strictly reclamation. 

The public has always had the highest regard for the Soil Con- 
servation Service. It has always been on a high plane, and dedicated 
to public service. It has had the backing of every civic group and 
almost became a fetish with many. 
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I have been one of those believers, and still am, in true Soil Con- 
servation Service. But sometimes when I look at the present Soil 
Conservation Service, I feel the same way a fellow would feel if he 
caught his best friend making love to his wife. I have been dis- 
illusioned. 

First, this assistance in laying out tile lines has degenerated into 
nothing but socialized agric ultural e ngineering. Inc identi ally, I got 
the SCS to lay about 80 rods on my brother’s farm, so I know whereof 
I speak. I know of a doctor in Iowa who received upwards of $1,000 
worth of this socialized engineering service on his farm, but if you 
would mention socialized medicine to him, he would have a strike of 
apoplexy. 

The other day, after this was printed, I heard about another case 
of another doctor, who had $5,000 worth of agricultural engineering 
service furnished by the Soil Conservation Service, to drain 40 acres 
cf land. That was the figure, because it became so fantastic. There 
was the amount of time and the men who spent their time on his 
farm, and it was so great that one of the engineers in the SCS sat 
down and figured out just what it was costing the Government in the 
time and expenses of operating cars for this one particular farm. 
They made a preliminary inspection, then surveys, the ‘n inspections 
and more inspections; and it evolved to a figure of $5,000; and they 
did not include the tile or digging the ditch. It would have been much 
cheaper, perhaps, for the Government to have given that farmer $5,000 
or more. It would have taken a lot less to have had a private engi- 
neering firm come in and survey it and pay for the tile and all. 

[ am opposed to socialism in all its forms, unless it is inescapable for 
the general public welfare. 

About a year ago, the SCS in Iowa reorganized to provide greater 
service and to economize. We had 22 conservation areas each manned 
by a conservationist. This number was cut to 11 as an economy meas- 
ure, yet every man was absorbed at his same salary scale. Then in the 
shuflle, men in the southern part were moved to the north, from the 
north to the south, and so on—at Government expense. There had been 
an area headquarters in Mason City, our county seat, and it was re- 
tained. But the new man apparently could not function in the rent- 
free office in the Federal building as the former conservationist had 
for the past 3 years or more. A new office was rented, necessitating an 
additional office girl, te lephone, and so forth, and so our area office 
costs at least $5,000 more than it did before the economy drive. 

Also, about a year ago, in the new economy move, 50 new cars were 
pure ‘-hased for SCS in Iowa at one time. Perhaps a few were needed, 
but it is doubtful that such a large number were required. Farmers are 
told to cut costs of production by keeping machinery in repair and 
doing an overhaul job once in awhile. I wonder: Did the SCS need 
new cars to maintain social prestige, or what ? 

The other day I was informed they were selling 50 used cars. Un- 
doubtedly, therefore, they got 50 new cars. 

A friend said to me, “That is not many for 600 people,” because there 
are 600 men in the SCS in Iowa. That includes the clerks, I presume. 
That makes an average of 6 men per county. It seems to me they cer- 
tainly have an ample “number. 

Unfortunately, of the 600 who are in the SCS in Iowa only about 
half are actu: uly down on the ground level and in soil-conservation 
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work. The others are supervisors and supervisors who supervise the 
supe rvisors. 
Last summer the key personnel in our SCS region decided to have a 


conference. The re must have been a lot of new discoveries in con- 
servation, because it lasted for 10 days, or 2 weeks counting the week- 
ends. And where was it held? Ata love ‘ly resort at one of the lakes in 


northern Minnesota. Maybe I was struggling with heavy hay bales 
at the time, because it made me a bit disgusted. And pretty mad, too: 
I can tell you. 

Of course, they got $9 per diem, mileage for their own cars, 
so they could ta ike their families. These gentlemen have 114 months 
of vacation on pay. 

I am sure that the SCS was strengthened by their 2 weeks of discus- 
sion, fun, and fishing. I worked for the USDA for some years before 
World War II, and perhaps I am jealous because I never got more than 
2 clays at any so called conference. 

The action taken by the SCS in some of its projects a been beyond 
a sensible approach to the problem. In western Iowa it spent much 
more per acre than the actual, or future, value per acre of the farms 
on which it operated. In no manner whatsoever could the costs be 
justified. It spent money like the proverbial drunken sailor—and 
I wanted to insert that I am an Army man myself—and they had 
not much better results. ‘ 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson’s reorganization of the SCS was 
certainly a necessary action; only unwarranted intimidations pre- 
vented a thorough job. 

The yearly reports of the progress of the SCS show tremendous 
strides, but they should be taken with a grain of salt. My friends 
would also be amazed at me if they were to read a report I had written 
about myself. 

The Soil Conservation Service is a great organization with high 
and noble ideals. Unfortunately, it has not kept its actions in ac- 
cordance with its ideals. The SCS should confine its activities to 
education, demonstration, and technical advice. 

There is certainly a oreat field for a lot of good work to be done. 
I flew in from Mason City, Lowa, yesterday, and I was flying over 
the countryside. I checked the ground particularly around Dubuque, 
ind in the hilly areas. There was one farm that stuck up like a sore 
thumb, which had soil conservation work done on it. It had contour 
farming and strip crop ping. 

From the air that is very limited, but in this area where they needed 
conservation there was not any. The farms were farmed up and 
down the hills, and you could see the gullies working down the land. 
The only thing they had done is that they had grassed the waterways. 

Why have the farmers not done it? Why has the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service not been effective? It is hard to understand. 

The farmers are loath to change. They just do not like to change. 
It is about like the fellow who was a bachelor, and they asked him 
why he did not get married. He said, “My father was a bachelor, 
my grandfather was a bachelor. What is good enough for them is 
cood enough for me.” 

That is the way it is with the farmers. They farm like their 
fathers and grandfathers did. I do not know what you have to do. 





. 
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Maybe you have to hit us over the head with a piledriver, sometimes, 
to get ustochange. It is hard to understand. 

The Soil Conservation Service has 600 personnel j 1 Iowa. They 
should pound « lown on education, education, education; pais eventu: ally 
we will see the light. 

I am sorry that I picked on the Soil Conservation Service. I did 
not want to take them particularly as a whipping boy. The same 
can be said about a lot of other Department of Agriculture organiza 
tions. But that ‘s ve ry dramatic and ve ry emphatic to me, because 
that is such an important organization. They are lagging behind. 
It is for some reason or other: I do not know. I could tell some, 
but that would take too long, and perhaps you would think it was 
just my opinion. 

sut I have received most of my information through talking with 
a friend who has spent 17 years in the Soil Conservation Service. 
We have discussed this for many years. We have tried to figure out 
what they could do in order to better improve the work. But it is 
a shame to spend so much money with so small and few results. 

That can be said about other farm or USDA organizations. We 
are not getting the results that we should get from them. 

That is part of a long-term agricultural program, for them to do 
the things that they are designed to do. 

High euaranteed price supports are a fantastic method of subsi- 
dizing inefficiency. They create : - led problems, necessitate controls, 
and are completely un-American. American farmers do not want 
socialized agriculture. Those ames lamor for guaranteed high prices 
do not truly realize the apparent implications of that guaranty. I, 
for one, do not wish to sell my birthright of freedom for momentary 
vain. It is absurd to believe high fixed prices have a place ina long 
term agricultural program. 

Parity prices for farmers can be achieved in the market place if 
we really desire that. 

Parity should be modernized if it is to be used as a comparative 
figure. The preceding 10 years should be used as a base. 

There should be greater emphasis and much, much larger funds 
available for research. Towa State College has estimated that the 
farmers of the State and Nation have received over $300 for each 
dollar that has been spent for research. Research is not spectacular 
until end results are achieved. It can be dull and monotonous, but it is 
the foundation yen progress in any field. 

For instance, getting back to the d: airy industry, after the war or 
during the war | was a food and agricultural officer on the staff 
of the First Army Headquarters. After the war I spent considerable 
time in Germany in food and agricultural work. A gentleman whose 
name I do not recall, who was from the Pennsylvania State College, 
was sent over there after the war to see if there were any new ideas 
in agriculture. He was a biochemist: I reeall that. 

He did find certain things that they had done that we did not 
know too much about. But one thing that was not in his line, so 
he had not paid too much attention to it, which has intrigued me 
ever since, was in the line of dairy farming. He had seen 3 or 4 
machines which were as large, he said, as a big home freezer. You 
poured in the milk, he said, at one end of the machine, and, believe it 
or not, butter, or perhaps a butter substitute, came out the other 
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end. It was endless. It did not take anybody, except to start the 
machine and keep the milk running in. It was an endless process for 
producing butter at a low cost. And he said it was a complete butter. 
He said it would be an excellent thing to put on the market, which 
could be produced very cheaply, compared to the present method of 
producing butter. 

[ can recall very vividly that the gentleman said, “You do not 
need to worry when you get back to America. You will never see one 
of those machines in operation.” 

I asked him why, and he said: 

“They will not permit such a machine to work.” 

The CHatrman. Mr. Hall, we have two more witnesses. I wonder 
if you could summarize the rest of your statement in about 5 minutes? 

Ir. Hau. Yes, sir. 

There is no one solution to what we term the farm problem. All 
of the things I have mentioned, with all the others that I have not, 
are part of the answer. When they are all put together, we will 
gradually approach a more stable agricultural economy. There will 
always be ups and downs. Complete stability would be dull and 
monotonous lacking the incentive that makes for progress. 

The Government cannot, and must not, guarantee prosperity to 
agriculture, or any segment of our economy. The Government can 
and must guarantee the opportunity to seek prosperity. The farmer, 
as an individual and a group, must earn his prosperity through his 
own efforts. 

My farm program is best stated in the following quotation. And 
perhaps I could have dispensed with the rest of my statement and 
just read this — ition. It is by Dean Alfange and is pub- 
lished in This Week magazine about January 1, 1952, and I cut it out 
to keep. 

My Creep 


I do not choose to be a common man. It is my right to be uncommon—if I can. 
I seek opportunity—not security. I do not wish to be a kept citizen, humbled and 
dulled by having the state look after me. I want to take the calculated risk; 
to dream and to build, to fail and to succeed. I refuse to barter incentive for 
a dole. I prefer the challenges of life to the guaranteed existence; the thrill 
of fulfillment to the stale calm of utopia. I will not trade freedom for beneficence 
nor my dignity for a handout. I will never cower before any master nor bend 
to any threat. It is my heritage to stand erect, proud, and unafraid; to think 
and act for myself, enjoy the benefit of my creations, and to face the world 
boldly and say, this I have done. All this is what it means to be an American. 

Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Hall, for your state- 
ment. 

The next witness will be Mr. Melvin P. Gehlbach. Mr. Gehlbach 
appeared before the committee at Bloomington, Ill., and made a very 
interesting statement. We will be happy to hear from you, Mr. 
Gehlbach. 


STATEMENT OF MELVIN P. GEHLBACH, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS, SOIL-BANK ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Genwpacn. I am Melvin P. Gehlbach, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Soil-Bank Association, farmer, and for 12 years a 
fieldman for the Farm Bureau farm management service in Illinois. 
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During this period, I have been in direct contact with hundreds of 
farm families, sitting around their tables assisting them with their 
records, and helping them make decisions with the aid of their farm 
business reports. 

For a number of years I have felt that our agricultural program 
could be based upon more sound economic principles. When we enter 
a peacetime economy, we all know that we need not overtax our soil 
resources as we did in time of war, but the anticipation of acreage 
control encourages some farmers to shift to larger acreages of soil- 
depletive crops in order that a high historical base will be established 
for their farms. 

Farmers are becoming so commodity-price conscious that they are 
fast forgetting balance in farming. They are more eoncerned about 
their corn and wheat acreage than they are about their entire crop 
rotation. When individual crop acreage allotments take precedence 
over a sound crop-rotation and land-use program, we are creating 
a serious problem in American agriculture. 

The fact that we cannot have high fixed prices without strict control 
over production is being realized by more and more people each day. 
More than this, many are questioning the effectiveness of an acreage 
control program. The American people are becoming unwilling to 
have high-support prices jeopardize our economy. 

My testimony before the House Agriculture Committee’s public 
hearing at Bloomington, IIl., on October 17, 1953, outlined “An Agri- 
cultural Program Based on Conservation Incentives and Unrestricted 
Acreages of Basic Crops.” This testimony, presented at the request 
of many farmers, is based upon the premise that soil is our most basic 
agricultural resource. From our soil we produce our roughages and 
feed grains which in turn feed our livestock to produce our food. 
Agriculture is great in this country because American farmers can 
take from 400 to 600 pounds of feed grains and produce 100 pounds 
of livestock or 60 pounds of meat for the consumer. This can be shown 
in a very simple chart. 


Soi] > 400 to 600 pounds—>100 pounds_,60 pounds 
feed grains livestock food 


We, in America, enjoy a higher standard of living, and consume 
steak, pork chops, milk, eggs, ice cream, and other concentrated foods, 
while the peoples of China and India consume mainly cereals because 
of their large population in relation to their soil resources. The way 
to prevent the accumulation of so-called surpluses is to convert 400 to 
600 pounds of feed grains to 60 pounds of a more refined food and get 
it consumed. 

Our present agricultural program has brought conflicts into this 
normal relationship of converting our soil resources into food. These 
conflicts are— 

1. High support prices have induced farmers to sell to the Govern- 
ment rather than to feed their grain to livestock. 

2. High support prices induce farmers to plant larger acreages of 
soil-depleting crops already in ample supply. 

It is only natural that we have so-called surpluses confronting us 
since the Government has outbid the market on butter, corn, cotton, 
wheat, and other products now held in Government storage. We can 
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expect an even greater surplus in the eres if it continues to be more 

profit: 7 le for the individual farmer » produce larger acreages of 

depletive crops, even beyond a sound ead time crop rotation. 
Lowering farm sup port pri ices 1s not the solution to our agric ultural 


problem. Lower prices require greater acreage to m: iintain net earn- 
Ings. Farmers must be assured fair earnings in relation to other 


segments of the economy. This is vital. I feel that the soundest 
solution to the agricultural problem is financially to encourage an 
increased acreage of soil-building crops so that farmers will volun- 
tarily adjust production in relation to demand. In the feed grains 

a by shifting more acres to alfalfa, clovers, and grasses, we reduce 
the acres of depletive crops such as corn and wheat. 

Livestock production would also be adjusted in relation to demand 
by the shift to soil building acres. While one may picture more live- 
stock on an i} dividual farm having a large acreage of soil building 
crops, on the national Oasis we will decrease the tonnage of food as we 

ift land to soil me Iding uses. A farm having 50 percent of its 
land in roughage does not produce as much meat and total food as a 


farm with 90 percent of its acres in grain and 10 percent in soil- 


building crops. Farmers raise livestock because they hope to make 
a profit. If through soil-building incentive payments we would make 


SO | bu ld ne crops profitable on a gr: un farm, we would not force 
erain farmers into livestock producti on in order to secure a fair 
return from soil building crops. 

By adjusting production through soil-building crops we could sup 
port farm prices without price fixing. Then we could eliminate 
acreage control, our diverted acres problem, our price fixing, and at 


the same time increase the efficiency and profits of farmers. By 


fit i il] encouraging so | building crops we would have “a soil 
conservation program really meeting the needs of our country. 


I am sure that some of you believe that this is wishful t hinking, 
No, if s hased upon the facts that 
|. Farmers will choose the most profitable land use if given freedom 


Price is the result of supply in relation to demand. 
Pr erity for agriculture lies in good farming and net profits, 


not price alone. 

L, tu ov sp a of idle acres O! ot taking land out of production. 
In America we want to produce. We need to use every acre to its 
oratest capacity in produc Ing either food, fiber. or soll fertility. I 


1 17 


ope that we will be wisee nough to use only those acres needed for de- 
pletive crops such as corn, cotton, and wheat and use all remaining 
, si ng crop uch as alfalfa, clover , and grasses. Ob- 
taining the highest possible per acre yield on the soil-building crops 
brings increased fertility and higher per acre yields into the produc- 
tion of the basic crops. Higher per acre yields mean a lower cost 
of produc tion and a greater « ficiency. 

In our present agricultural program, where prices are fixed above 
the market price, I think we must all agree that sooner or later pro- 
duction must be controlled in order to sustain a fixed price. If we 
can sustain that price by reducing our sup yply through acreage con- 
trol, could we not secure the same price in the normal market if 
we only would provide farmers with an agricultural program that 
would encourage them to adjust production in relation to demand? 


l 
1] 
! 
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By properly placing incentive payments on soil-building crops 
we could encourage farmers to produce what is needed for current 
consumption, maintain farm earnings at full parity, and store fer- 
tility in the soil to be a ready reserve of productive capacity for 
food and fiber in any emergency. In this way we would protect 
our agricultural resources for future generations as well as our 
current farm earnings. 

The adjustment of our acres between soil-building and soil-depletive 
uses on each and every farm is the ultimate answer to our agricul- 
tural problem. More and more people are seeing the soundness of 
this approach. The Soil-Bank Association, a po i Be organiza 
tion, with headquarters at Lincoln, IL, was organized by a com- 
mittee of farmers to promote this plan. Its purposes as set forth 
in its charter are to promote and to cause to be established through 
education and legislation in the interest of national welfare and secu 
rity, an agricultural program based on legume incentives, soil con- 
se et and unrestricted acreages of basic crops, under any plan 

r plans but particularly under what is known as the soil-ban k plan. 

”M: any farmers as we Ii as organizations are making voluntar y con 
tributions to this nonprofit association to defray expenses in the pro 
motion of these principles. The basic principles of the soil-bank 
plan have created great interest. Some of the most important 
questions asked and their answers are 
1. What is the soil-bank plan? 

The soil-bank plan is a plan to give farmers an agricultural program 
by which farmers can voluntarily adjust their production in relation 
to demand. It is so designed that incentive payments for soil-build 
ing crops would become the economic force t to bres res production In 
relation todemand. By financially encouraging an increased acreage 
ot soll building crops, and the ‘reby reduc ne os acreage of deplet lve 
crops such as corn, Wheat, and cotton, we reduce the volume of crops in 
oversupply. 

The ke Vy to the soil-bank pl: in lies in adjus ting the rate of conversion 
of soil fertility to food and fiber. 


* 


How would the soil bank plan Ope rate from Ye ir to year: 

This plan makes use of a positive economic force—incentive pay- 
ments for soil building crops—to bring agricultural production in line 
with the demand for agricultural products. 

Large supplies, in years of high production, lower prices, but would 
build up a large fund. Now the larger resources of the soil bank 
would be used to make cash payments for extra acreage of soil- 
building crops. 

In years of low production, prices would be higher, and the soil- 
bank fund would be smaller. The cash payment for soil building 
would be reduced automatically and production of depletive crops 
would be stimulated by higher prices. 

Would the soil bank plan incre AS¢ the farme rs net earnings? 


Yes, this plan would keep our highest yielding acres in production. 
In farming, as in manufacturing, a high rate of production means 
‘ower unit cost. A lower unit cost means that the farmer can profit 
on fewer acres in production, at less cost to the consumer. With stable 
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prices and high-yielding acres in production, the farmer would be in 
a position to realize a good net profit. This is the American way, 
more efficient production at lower cost to the consumer, and with higher 
profits for the producer. 
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The amount per unit of crop deposited in the soil-bank would de- 
termine the degree of shift to soil-building crops. A higher rate of 
deposit would mean higher prices, but higher prices alone do not 
assure high farm earnings. When prices are too high we price our- 
selves out of the market, both domestic and foreign. It takes volume 
cf production, produced on an efficient basis, and sold at a price fair 
to both farmer and consumer to maintain a prosperous agricultural 
economy. 

4. How would the soil-bank plan apply in a particular county? 

For the purposes of illustration I am using my own Illinois county 
of Logan, which is a typical Corn Belt county. Using acreage and yield 
data compiled by the Illinois Cooperative Crop Reporting Service in 
cooperation with the United States Department of Agriculture, we 
find that a deposit of only 1 cent for each bushel of corn grown in 
Logan County in 1953 would provide the soil bank with funds of 
more than $100,000 to be paid back to farmers as incentives to grow a 
larger acreage of soil-building crops. In the State of Illinois, 1 cent 
a bushel on corn would provide a fund of more than $5 million to be 
distributed back to farmers for shifting acres from depletive to soil- 
building uses. 

To illustrate the operation of the soil-bank fund for Logan 
County, I have used 6 cents a bushel soil-bank deposit for each bushel 
of corn, soybeans, and wheat and 3 cents a bushel for oats produced 
(see table 1). These rates would provide $809,625 to be returned 
to farmers in our county as incentive payments. 

Logan County has at present only 15 percent of its tillable land in 
soil-building crops. First incentive payments would apply to 10 per- 
cent of the tillable land in excess of the first 12 percent base acreage 
of soil-building crops. To determine the amount of incentive payment 
we would divide the amount of funds in the county soil bank by 10 
percent of the tillable acres. This would be $24.31 per acre for the 
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above example. This amount would be available for 33,300 acres of 
soil-building crops in addition to the 39,960 acres of soil-building base. 


TABLE ] 1¢ reages, vields, and production or hasiec crops, and the soil bank 
depos Ts, Logan County Tl... 1953 


; nk 
Crop A “7 roduct 7 deposit 
] he 
( 148 10. O18. 2 ¢ } 
Dea 6, OO 2 4 wi ’ ; 
I t s {8 f 204 
. ( { 8X2, 9 87 
, , bets zs 
J | 

These funds would be deposited and received by farmers within 
the county. All farmers would be required to deposit according to 


their volume of production of depletive crops. Farmers would have 
freedom of choice in what they produ e, how much they produce, 


nd how and when they would n et their products. If they find 
nat 1¢ wo ild be more profitable to plant il] deplet ve crops on their 
farm and forego their soil-build hg incentive payment, then some 

| { 1] ] { : Ls : ] 
other Tarmer wouid 1} to more acres of soll-building crops and 


receive the additional incentive payment. We have many medium- 
and low-producing acres on which the incentive payment would be 


ore than the net profit from soil-depleting crops. 
| 
Would the soil-hanj, in apply to farms } / vdely dife 
cropping syste sont same grade of 


Exhibits A and B attached are reproductions of actual farm maps 
ind the crop production records for two farms, both having a similar 


grade of land but widely different ropping systems. Farm (A) wa 


planted entirely to soil de] leting crops W hile farm (B) was operated 
on a rotation containing YY acre of soil-building crops. The soil- 
yank 7 lan would work equally well for both of these farms. It would 
enable farmer (A) (see table 2, p. ) to establish a sound land use 


program to provide better production- and without requiring a tre 
» 1 


x mendous individual capital investment on the part of the owner, or 
many years of sacrifice on the part of a tenant. As the farmer would 
shift his land-use program to more soil-building acres his soil-bank 
deposit would decrease from $521.04 to $425.88. Why 1s this? Be- 


cause he would be decreasing the amount of soil depletion. After he 


adjusts his production he would receive $559.13 as incentive payment 
for building fertility to bring about more efficient. future production 
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TABLE 2.—Acreages, production, and soil-bank de posit for a 240-acre Illinois farm 
with good soil and no soil building crops—1953 


Actual Soil-bank plar 
ee ae 
Produc- Soil-bank g Produc- | Soil-bank 

, t deposit acres tion deposit 
Bush Bushels 
Co \ \ $306. 00 80 4,300 | $258. 00 
5 s SAS 28 ) 1, 392 53. 52 
Whea r 10 1, 406 84. 36 
i { 2 425. 88 
k t i 

i 

I f S 
1] at A 0 t> 5 
: ‘ I will i f € crop } luction effic 3 

, 

Farmer (B) could continue his good rotation with very little 
change. He did, however, plow under some alfalfa and plant it to 
corn instead of leaving it stand over for 1 year in field (A). (See 
ex t B and tabl ) 

TABLE 3 1c? s, production, and soil-bank deposit for a 240-acre Illinois farm 
vith good so nd a good rotation, 19538 
i i 
Produ 
Bushe 
1, 444 86. 64 
2, 262 67. 86 
} 
607. 38 
I 8, 1 > 
Pa 3 


If this tenant and his landlord had left 5 more acres of alfalfa, 
instead of plowing it under the year it was seeded, they could receive 
their full incentive payment for their 23 acres of soil-building crops 
in excess of the first 12 percent of the tillable land on their farm. 

6. How would the soil-bank plan apply to different grades of land? 

The soil-bank plan would adjust to different grades of land as well 
as to different types of farms. While through incentive payments 
we would not need a detailed classification of soils, it would, however, 
be desirable to apply an incentive-payment schedule to fit a particular 
soil class. ‘There are several desirable adjustment features of the 
soil-bank incentive payment. These are— 

& The size of the base acreage of soll building crops can be in- 
creased or decreased. 
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2. The percentage of tillable land upon which incentive payments 
would apply can be increased or decreased. 

3. The per-acre soil-building payment can be increased or de- 
creased. 

Farms having rolling Jand, thus needing more soil-building acres, 
can be offered incentive payments on more acres. This will encourage 
these farmers to have a land-use program that will fit the soil re- 
sources on their particular farms. 

Level productive farms would have a smaller base acreage and 
recelve incentive payments on fewer acres in relation to their soil 
resources, 

The soil-bank plan would fit farms of all sizes, types, and varyir 
grades of land allowing freedom of choice—the American way. By 
its wise application it would bring proper land use to each particular 
land class and would be applied by each farmer’s particular knowledg 
of his soil differences. 


* 7 J ‘ 7 7 7 7 J 
i, Ho ) Me h nould he S~ l_ban vu 2? an cost the Dave r? 


The soil-bank plan might be set up to be completely self-supporting, 


or all funds could be paid directly by the Federal Government. More 
and more people feel that agriculture itself should provide the incen 
tive money to idju t nroductic n. Fund denos ted in the soi] han 


in relation to the volume of production of depletive crops would bs 


available in direct relation to their need for adjusting production 
Administration costs for this program would be less than for our 


pre sent program since only soil building acres would be th bas of 
payment Individual farmers would be responsible to report their 
production and their soil-building compliance annually. 

Most farms do not receive the 100-bushel-or-higher corn vields that 
we so often read about. Our agricultural program should be designed 
to help those farmers who are among the lower one-half of yield 
level as well as the top one half (see corn-yield chart, ex] bit C). 
Each dot on this chart shows the average corn yield per ac for a 
particular farm for 1953. These average yields are plotted in rela- 
tion to the grade of land for each farm as shown by the soil pro- 
ductivity rating. ; 
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On our farms having better soils, corn yields of less than 50 bushels 
per acre were not uncommon, and some farms had yields of more 
than 90 bushels per acre on a similar soil (see left-hand portion of the 
chart in exhibit C). Farms having a poorer grade of soil also showed 
wide differences in yields from farm to farm on similar soils. 

Those farms having high yields and large total production have 
benefited most from high support prices because they had the largest 
number of bushels upon which to receive these high support prices. 
Those farms receiving low yields per acre and needing help most are 
helped very little, since they do not produce enough bushels to receive 
much benefit. Our No. 1 problem in our agricultural program is to 
help those farmers who need the most help. The soleus plan, by 
providing a better land-use program with more soil-building crops, 
will enable these farmers to produce more efficiently, on fewer acres, 
with a higher yield per acre. 

While crop yields vary tremendously from farm to farm on com- 
parable soil types, we find even greater variations in net management 
returns (see exhibit D, p. 12). Each dot on this chart shows the 
average net management return for each particular farm in relation 
to the size of the farm as measured by total tillable acres. 

I am greatly concerned by the wide variation between the net earn- 
ings of farms of comparable size. While some farmers had net man- 
agement returns of more than $10,000 there were many more farms of 
the same size failing to receive any net management returns during 
1953. Averaging the net returns for high-earning farms with farms 
having little or no net returns may give us an average earning that 
would appear favorable. The earnings of the high farmers do not 
provide purchasing power to the farmers having low or negative 
returns. The soil-bank plan is designed to help those farmers needing 
help most and in this way sté :bilize farm returns so necessas ry fora 
strong national economy. 
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It would seem that we have been concerned chiefly with the feed 


OTAaIN area. ‘| his Is not true, This is the area with which we are most 
familiar. Men of spec alize d know ledge and experience will be able 


to adapt the principle of the soil-bank plan to every agricultural area 
of the United States. 

The soil-bank plan does not mean to minimize the importance of 
good farm credit, commodity loans, better markets, and agricultural 
research. It is presented to replace price fixing and acreage controls. 
The facts disclose conclusively that we need a long-range agricultural 
program—a program that would automatically adjust the rate of con- 
verting our soil resources to feed erains and fiber; encourage the con- 
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version of feed grains to food for the consumer; provide for freedom 
of choice; give agriculture a strong market price in place of price 
fixing ; and above all, legislation that promotes good farm management 
for a prosperous agriculture and sound national economy. 

All who have been closely associated with the soil-bank pl: in realize 
that it presents a tremendous challenge to our Nation. Extensive re- 
search must be done to analyze it in terms of each farm commodity 
before it can be our single instrument of farm policy. It is believed, 
however, that these analyses and this research can be carried on con- 
currently with early phases of its application. 

Legislation should be enacted at an early date to make possible the 
application of the prince iple of the soil-bank plan in a county or group 
of counties in each of the several agricultural areas of the United 
States. The results obtained in these test counties can supply infor- 
mation needed for decisions reg: cain r further lplementation of the 
a on a national basis. 

America needs a new approach to our agricultural problem. I sub- 
mit to you the pr inciples ot the soil b mk . os 

The Carman. We thank you very ai Mr. Gehlbach. That 
was a very interesting penne Without going into detailed ques- 
tions on the plan, I take it from what you say that you realize that 

his would have to be be oun perl aps on a small scale and worked out 
on a trial-and-error basis in order to finan at what level vou 
would be required to make payments, as well as the level of assess- 
ments. 

Mr. Gentpacn. We havea large number of farm records in Illinois. 
We are keeping supe rvised reco! rds on more than 4,000 farmers annu- 
lly, which is in the center of the Corn Belt, and we have 23 fieldmen 
hn our Farm Bureau Farm M inagement Service Who day n and d L\ 
out sit with farmers and work out crop rotation, and so forth. We 
eally have a lot of information on hand already. 

The Cuarrman. How would you determine for each county what 
the proportion of land you wanted to be diverted to soil-conserving 
isage would be? Who would set up the schedule under which you 
would operate ? 

Mr. Genipacu. It would be on a comparable basis to what we now 
call our diverted acreage. Our proposal is that if we can shift to soil- 
building acres What we commonly spec ak of as our diverted acres, we 
can give the farmers free choice as to what they p lant in the remain- 
ing acreage, so that they are not given acreage of corn and wheat, 
and so forth, that will disrupt crop rotation. 

The Cuarrman. I am referring particularly to the amount of acres 
you are going to take out of depleting crops and put in soil-conserving 
crops. That amount will depend on what you can pay to a farmer 
as an incentive, will it not? 

Mr. Genipacn. The determination of the incentive will be merely 
the soil-bank deposit divided by whatever percentage we plan to use 
in our shift segment of that acreage. If we overshift or undershift, 
nothing drastic can happen because, if we shift folks maybe a little 
further than we had intended to in soil-building acres, the first thing 
that will happen will be that we will definitely deplete our supply 
of corn and various commodities, and as soon as you reduce a supply 
your price increases, which outweighs your incentive payment and 
brings back production. 
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The Cuamman. But the farmer who is going to divert some of his 
acres to soil-conserving crops will want to inow in advance what his 
payments w ill be. 

Mr. Genipacn. Yes. 

The Cuamman. How are you going to determine the amount of that 
payment? What factors will you take into consideration in formu- 
lating the amount of that payment ? 

Mr. Genteacnu. Y 2 will have a particular county. We have the 
data on the number of tillable acres. If we are going to apply the 
incentive payment to a 10- or 12-percent segment of the tillable land, 
you will merely divide 10 percent of the tillable land—that acreage 
figure—into the amount of soil-bank deposit which would be forth- 
coming from the depletive crops. That will vary somewhat from year 
to year, depending on the season, and so forth, and that is what we 
want. We want a flexible program so that if we have favorable 
weather conditions bringing a bumper crop there will be a carryover 
of funds within that county to provide for larger incentive payments 
in the _— following. 

The Cuarrman. Yes; but the number of farmers who participate 
and the amount of acres that they will put into the program 1s going 
to depend upon what they see as to the relationship between the 
amount they will receive under this program as compared with the 
amount which they would have received from soil-depleting crops. 

Mr. Gentpacn. Yes, sir; and we will have upper limits, you see; 
for we do not believe in letting a farmer put his entire farm to grass 
and go to Florida 

The incentive payment is not the farmer’s source of income. The 
incentive payment is a means whereby we will get automatic adjust- 
ment in our acreage production. 

The Cuarrman. But, the amount of adjustment which you receive 
is going to depend upon acceptance of the program by the farmers, 
as determined by the size of the incentive payment. 

What I am getting at is that are not you going to have to go through 
a period of trial, at least in the various regions of the country, to 
determine the size of incentive payment which you will have to have 
to bring about the approximate change of acreage that you want? 

Mr. Gentpacnu. That is right; and that is why I suggest that as 
soon as we could we put this plan into operation in some parts or in 
the various agricultural regions, so that we can definitely measure 
the farmers’ response, and so forth. 

The Cuarrman. Then, you would have a county committee some- 
thing like the present ? 

Mr. Gentpacu. Yes. 

The CuHamman. A county committee would have to make those 
determinations ? 

Mr. Gentracn. That is right. 

The Crarrman. First, the committee would have to make the 
determination as to the amount of farmland in the county. 

Mr. Genupacn. Yes, sir. 

The Crarrman. And, the amount in depleting crops which would 
be transferred to the other crops. That would be your first deter- 
mination, and the next determination would be the amount of the 
incentive payment per acre which might be necessary in order to bring 
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about the approximate shift that you desire, and you might miss that, 
of course. 

Mr. Genteacu. That is right. 

The CuarrmMan. And, it might take some little time, it seems to me, 
to determine the amount of the incentive that might be needed under 
any particular set of circumstances to bring about the size of the 
shift which you would think desirable ? 

Mr. Gentpacu. We have most of that data, Mr. Hope, in our present 
program. 

In fact, the State office sent me the crop-history figures of the 
acreage of the various crops. 

The CuHarrMan. But you still do not know the state of the farmers’ 
minds in regard to those figures. 

You would have to see how he will react to it. 

Mr. Gentpacu. I do know how an individual farmer will react. 
He will figure out what his most profitable land use is, and I always 
find that the American dollar speaks quite loudly in determining the 
land-use programs and the type of farming that an individual farmer 
will follow. 

The Cuatrman. Yes; I think he will do what he thinks will be the 
best for himself all right, but even at that, it seems to me you would 
have to have a difference of opinion among the farmers as to what was 
the best deal for himself. 

You would have to learn through experience, it seems to me, the 
things which would appeal to the average farmer. 

Mr. Geutracn. There is the flexible feature though. 

If one farmer decides that it is more profitable to continue pro- 
duction and does not shift, we can permit other farmers who need more 
soil-building acres to receive the additional payments. 

The Cuatrrman. Could you do that during the same year? 

Mr. Genupacn. Yes; I think we could have a carryover on this. 
If incentive payments were not used up, and certain folks have 
shifted and felt that they would be eligible for more payment, here 
again, that, like competition, will take its course, and they will try to 
determine whether folks will or will not fully comply. 

The Cuamman. The shift that would be made in any county 
would have to be decided upon by the farmers. They would have to 
make the decision ? 

Mr. Gentpacn. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, that decision would have to be made at 
the beginning of the season. So, if you do not get the shift that you 
thought you ought to get there would not be, in all probability, an 
opportunity to get a greater shift in that year. 

You would have to wait until another year, and offer a little dif- 
ferent incentive in order to bring about the amount of the shift that 
you desire; would you not? 

Mr. Grutpacu. We have that problem at the present time. We 
have our current acreage allotments, and back in the Corn Belt there 
seems to be quite a difference between folks that want high support 
prices and those that are willing to reduce their production according 
to their allotments. 

The Cuarrman. Yes; that istrue. This is not a new problem, here. 

Mr. Greuipacu. We still have that problem as to whether or not 
folks will comply. 
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Now, I find that we have a lot of farmers out here who would like 
to have a better rotation, more soil-building crops and so forth, in 
order to try to get their crop yields to a higher level, and to farm 
more efficiently, but at the present time most inducement is on the 
corn and wheat, and other depletive crops. 

What we are trying to do is to shift that dollar incentive from 
corn and wheat and the basic crops to the soil-building crops, so that 
it will become profitable for folks, or more folks, to go to a better 
crop rotation. 

The Cuatrman. I do not think it is an impractical idea at all. I 
think it can be worked out, but I do think that it will take some 
experience to do it. 

Mr. Genipacn. Yes, sir, I agree, and that is what we are wanting 
to do, to get a start to see if we cannot have an agricultural program 
that will enable farmers to adjust their production in relation to de- 
mand, and let prices be the tool in bringing about their choice. 

The Cuatmrman. I believe Mr. Cooley has some questions at this 

me. 

Mr. Cootry. Where would you get the money with which to make 
the incentive payments ¢ 

Mr. Genipacn, It can be gotten from several sources. 

Mr. Cootry. What sources ? 

Mr. Gentpacn. One, there is a strong feeling that farmers might 
well provide some of the money for these incentive payments which 
ome back to farmers. 

Mr. Cootry. How would vou collect the money from the farmers? 

Mr. GEHLBACH. Ther ‘e would be a soil bank de posit paid toa county 
fund, and I am going to leave it to folks that are experienced in legis- 

ition and such to determine the exact details of the method, so that it 
uuld be constitutional. 

It could, possibly, go into the Federal Treasury, and come back out 

illocated to the different counties. 

Mr. Cootry. In other words, you would not resort to the Federal 
Treasury 4 

Mr. Gentracn. It might be, in part. In fact, I think that the Na- 
tion has quite a stake in the agricultural program. 

Mr. Cootry. I know it does 

Mr. Genipacn. In my section we conserve our soil resources for the 
good of our national welfare. 

Mr. Cooter. That is just exactly what the present farm program 
contemplates, and it is exactly what the present farm program has 
achieved. 

You call it a soil-bank plan, and we call it a soil conservation and 
domestic allotment plan. That is the name of the law which was 
passed in 1938, and which has from time to time been amended. 

We use the incentive method to do just what you are talking about 
doing. 

At one time I recall that we appropriated $500 million to do the very 
thing that you are talking about, and year after year after year we have 
continued to appropri ite money. 

Through the ACP program I think we have revolutionized Ameri- 
can agriculture, and I think every dollar spent in the program has been 
a good investment in the future security and welfare of our people. 

Mr. Geuipacn. I think that is right. 
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Mr. Coorry. I think this committee believes in just what you are 
talking about in this banking away fertility in the soil in America so 
that when we have need of it we can draw upon it, but the plan for 
doing that is another thing. 

You called it a soil fertility or bank plan. We can call it soil con- 
servation, but it all adds up to the same thing, and we have felt that 
the American taxpayers could well afford to make this investment in 
the future security of this great Nation. 

Mr. Gentvacn. I think that is right. 

Mr. Cootry. That brings me to this point: 

You say in your opening statement that the American people are 
becoming unwilling to have high support prices jeopardizing our 
economy. 

We have had hearings week after week after week, and this com- 
mittee has been all over the United States during the recess of Con- 
gress, and men on this committee who are devoted to public duty have 
traveled by bus, day and night, to give the farmers an opportunity to 
appear and present their views, and you appeared before the com- 
mittee when it was holding hearings in Illinois? 

Mr. Gentpacn. That is right. 

Mr. Cootey. We have not had any segments of our economy—no 
consumer groups, no professional groups, no labor groups, and no 
other groups—which have appeared in this committee room to oppose 
this program, except the farm groups themselves, headed up by Mr. 
Kline and the Farm Bureau. 

You just heard a businessman, a banker, and a lawyer testify imme- 
diately before you, in favor of the program that we now have. 

Now, we are told that the American people are about to revolt, 
and that there is some sort of revolution going on in regard to the farm 
program. 

[ would like to cite what happened on the floor of the House just 
yesterday: City Congressmen voted for the soil program, city Con 
gressmen voted for research, for extension work, and for marketing 
programs, and they voted solidly for them. 

The amendment on the extension program was adopted by unani 
mous consent, without a single vote being cast against it, and I would 
like to know where this revolt is taking place. It seems to me that 
some of our farm leaders are trying to create a revolution, but I am 
not aware of any revolution on the part of the people. 

Mr. Genieacn, I am. 

Mr. Cootry. I am aware of the fact that a lot of people are com 
plaining about the high cost of living, and attributing it to the farm 
program, which is not borne out by the facts. 

You cannot show me that this shirt I have on is priced up because 
of the supports on cotton, or that a loaf of bread is priced up because 
of the cost of wheat that goes into the making of it. 

You cannot do it. 

You come in with a program, and I congratulate you on preparing : 
well-prepared paper, and it is presented in fine fashion, but I do ae 
like the suggestion in here that the ~~ ican people are revolting. 

This committee went out, as I said, and it put its hands on the pulse 
of the farmers, and I think the members of this committee are just as 
interested in the welfare of the Nation as a whole as they are in the 
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welfare of agriculture—perhaps even more so—but they do appreciate 
the importance of agriculture to the general welfare of our people. 

It seems to me that you are doing somewhat of a disservice to agri- 
culture when you keep talking about the American people revolting. 

If it comes down to the plan which you are talking about, do you 
know what it will probably cost the American taxpayers if it were 
put into effect tomorrow, and if it were made applicable to our present 
operation ¢ 

Mr. Genipacn. I am not suggesting that it be put into effect 
tomorrow. 

Mr. Cootry. We are going to reduce basic crops by about 30 million 
acres in this current year of 1954, and obviously if you start out with 
your plan to do some inducement of those farmers who now own and 
control and operate those 30 million acres to put that land in soil- 
building crops and to plow the crop under, it would cost an enormous 
amount of money. 

Mr. Genteacn. Do you mean to say that you would go on record 
to advocate to American agriculture not to put their soil and their 
diverted acres into soil-building crops because of the cost of the soil- 
building crops? 

Mr. Cootry. You did not follow me. I told you that for 20 years I 
have been voting for money for these programs. 

Mr. Geutaacn. You are raising a question as to the cost of putting 
these acres into a soil-building program. 

Mr. Cootry. To induce the farmers to put those 30 million acres 
into soil-building crops, and to store up the fertility in the soil would 
cost hundreds and hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Mr. Genupacu. Many of these acres are already in soil-building 
crops, and they are being plowed under in their first year, and put 
to corn. 

What we need to do is to let them see their way clear to let that land 
stand for another year, to do a better job of soil conservation. 

Mr. Cootry. Everyone comes in with a plan or program of some 
kind, but no one—not even Secretary Benson and his associates—has 
done a meager amount of arithmetic to tell this committee what the 
program will cost. 

We all get excited about this surplus. 

They get excited about wheat and cotton and these other crops, 
which have caused trouble only within the last 24 months, and the 
wheat farmers and cotton farmers and all of us are willing to reduce 
acreage drastically to bring these supplies in line with consumer de- 
mand, and we are doing it not by payments. 

When you institute wheat quotas, cotton quotas, and tobacco quotas 
on the farmers, they are not paid to accept that program except by 
virtue of the price support that we give them. 

Mr. Genracn. I do not believe that we have a surplus. 

Mr. Cootry. What? 

Mr. Gentracn. Do we have surpluses? 

Mr. Coorry. Certainly; you know we have surpluses. 

Mr. Gentracn. No. 

Mr. Cootry. We have a safe carryover. I have said this time and 
time again. When we were in World War I, we had 12 million bales 
of cotton, and we thought it was a burden, and it turned out to be a 
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blessing, and now every bale of cotton we have in storage and all the 
wheat which we have in storage may be a blessing before Christmas 
comes around, and for the life of me I do not understand why farmers 
and farm leaders are the ones who are leading the move and creating 
the forum here in which information is given to the American people 
that the farm program is ruining the economy of the Nation. 

Mr. Gentpacn. We need to maintain higher farm prices, but you 
cannot single out individual commodities that deplete our soil re- 
sources and support the prices at a high level on them, and not sup- 
port the price or the per-acre earning on soil-building acres. 

Mr. Cooter. We will take cotton, for instance, where we are sup- 
porting the price of cotton, and is true. 

Mr. Genipacn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. In order to keep from doing what you are complain- 
ing about, we are reducing the acreage of cotton 33.3 percent in just 
1 year, and if necessary, we will have to do it again next year. Wheat 
producers are doing the same thing, and we will have the supply in 
line with demand, if we are given time in which to do it. 

The cotton program has not cost the American taxpayer one nickel. 

Mr. Gentracn. No. 

Mr. Cootry. We made, in fact, a quarter of a million dollars out 
of it. Why should anyone want to destroy the cotton program un- 
less the a have some thing better to offer / 

Mr. Geniracu. We believe we need to adjust production in rela- 
tion to dem: and, the same as you do with other thins 

Mr. Cootry. You want to do it entirely by incentive payments. 

Mr. Genipacnu. I want to do it in an American way, and not with 
a controlled economy. 

Mr. Cootry. Do you know of any other segment of the American 
economy that is not controlled ? 

Mr. Geutpacn. They are getting fewer and fewer. 

Mr. Cootry. Name one. 

We have railroad rates, which are fixed; we have transportation 
rates which are fixed, tariff rates, and every kind of rate. 

Mr. Genieacu. But there is something in agriculture that is a little 
different, because we have so many individu: ul f armers, 

Mr. Cootey. Wait a minute. You have so m: ny individual indus- 
tries, also, and do you know of a single labor leader in America today 
who would go before the Labor Committee and advocate pulling out 
the minimum wage and the maximum wage hour law ? 

Mr. Genuieacn. Iam not advocating that. 

Mr. Coorny. If you will take away every protection that every 
group has in America at once, I woul | be willing to surrender the farm 
program. 

Mr. Gruieacn. I am not advocating that approach. I am advo- 
cating a program whereby we can produce more efficiently with a 
higher yield per acre on fewer acres at less cost per unit of production, 
so that folks can have food just as economically as we can produce it, 
and so that we farmers can have a fair profit. 

I am advocating a program to conserve the soil of this Nation for 
the future generations. 

Mr. Cootzy. Suppose you were to give to the American people all 
ihe wheat they needed, how much would that reduce our grocery bill? 
Not a penny, perhaps. 
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Mr. Genzeacnu. All right 

Mr. Cootey. The wheat which goes into a loaf of bread is of such 
negligible value that the consumer would never feel the effect of a 
reduction. The same thing is true with cotton and it is the same with 
most other raw agric aie commodities. 

Mr. Genteacu. Lam not advocating lower prices. Iam advocating 
more efficient production, higher fertility, and better management. 

Mr. Cootry. You are advocating exactly what we have been 
advocat ng. ; 

Mr. Genipacn. Yes; except I am changing the approach to secure 
what you are advocating. 

Mr. Cootey. Well, we have : au ly done what you are talking about. 

Mr. Genxupacu. No: oo back in the Corn Belt the farmers are 
continuing to grow corn. 

I had a man come to me a year ago this spring, one Sunday noon, 

i 1 er my Sunday dinner, and he wanted me to advise him 
to put, instead of planting his normal field of oats, which is one of 
four fields, he wanted me to tell him to put it to corn, because the 
Government was going to give him a support price for another 2 
years. 

He wanted to sell his eattle, and also plow his pasture under, and 
put it to corn. 

In other words, he wanted to get 100 percent of his cropland planted 
to corn, because the price was guaranteed. 

Mr. Cootry. You could not do that in cotton or in the other crops 
where there were acreage allotments / 

Mr. Gentracu. But they could do it in the grain area. We are 
causing our farmers to get away from sound long-time crop rotation. 

Mr. Cootry. The very minute a wheat grower exceeds his quota, he 
loses his price support. 

Mr. Geunvtpacn. Here we are again. You will lose this or that, and 
you must do this, and you are going to plant 23.4 acres of corn in this 
°6-acre field, and there we have it, what do we plant in the remaining 
strip / 

(‘an we not get the same objective accomplished if— 

Mr. Cooney. One of the witnesses here this morning said something 
about the fact that we had to increase the per unit yield, and I sug 
gested that he see how much the yields had increased under the 
program W hich we have. 

You want complete freedom for the American farmer; do you not? 

Mr. Genisacn. We must have an agricultural program that will 
support the farm prices at a high level, but the way to get farm prices 
stabilized is to have a land-use program out through the country that 
will produce anormal amount of deplet ive crops. 

Mr. Cootry. Do you not know that the very minute that farmer be- 
comes a mass farmer, and does the rotation that you would like for 
him to do in the interest of bringing down supplies, and building up 
the soil bank, that farmer would do exactly the opposite, and would 
plow up all his pasture and go into production of that very crop. 

Mr. Genieacnu. That is the point that Iam trying to make. With 
4 rigid pr ice support, you have some folks that go along. and want to 
do what is best for the good of the countr y, and you hs ive other farmers 
W ho step out of bounds and just do the op posite. 
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Mr. Cootry. Perhaps you and I are fussing about something that we 
agree upon. 

Mr. Gentpacn. I think we are getting right down to the heart of 
yur agricultural problem. 

Mr. CooLe y. I think we agree r ight now a at I have never advocated 
and never shall advocate high fixed price supports on an unlimited 
production of any commodity, except in a great national crisis. 

I do not tell my cotton farmers and tobacco farmers that I am for 
SO percent ot parity, unless in the same breath I tell them, and J 
always have, that if they are given acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas, and if they are cut off—and they did that in 1989—that they 
would go into bankr uptey, almost. 

Mr. Genipaci. W hy not let them fir ally ae happy that they are 
conserving the soil of this country and getting g paid for doing some- 
thine that is for the vood of the « ountry, al d for the FOr ad of all th 
farmers, and ag 1elrown good. 

Mr. Cootry. Y ou have never lived in a community that had acreage 
allotments or marketing quotas; have you? 

Mr. Genxipacn. I have lived in Illinois. 

Mr. Cootry. You have not had it. I live in a community and grow 
on my own farm 5 or 6 basic commodities, and we have tried the 
voluntary plan with tobaco, and it did very well. 

Mr. GEnLBACH. It seems to work with tobacco: does it not. sir ? 

Mr. Cootry. It works with tobacco and sugar. 

Mr. Geuueacu. Where it will work, let us let it work, but where it 
will not work, let us be openminded, and get an agricultural program 
that will work. 

Mr. Cootry. It will work with cotton. 

The CrarrmMan. Will the gentleman yield here for a question ? 

Mr. Cootry. Yes. sir: I vield. 

The CuatrmMan. It seems to me that a lot of discussion here is going 
back and forth here, and I think you agree on the general principles, 
but I think you are trying to apply a cotton program to the corn 
program, and as I see it, you cannot do that. 

I think he is probably right. 

Mr. Cootry. I voted for that commercial corn area business with my 
fingers crossed because I did not think it was going to work. 

You would have one man on this side of the road on a commercial 
erea, and one across the road — was not, and [ appreciate the fact 
that you have difficulties in corn which we do not have in certain other 
crops, but instead of coming in and dealing in commodities, the peo- 
ple who appear here from the Farm Bureau come in and say they want 
to do this thing across the board. 

Mr. Gentracu. I come here with one plan: Let us make it profitable 
for a farmer to have a good, sound land use program, and at the same 
time it would provide that it—that he could voluntarily reduce his 
acreage, with the American dollar being the motivating force, as we 
have always hoped it could be, and at the same time increase our effi- 
ciency and get our soil-conservation program so arranged that the 
farm plans are not in the desk drawer, and get them applied to the 
farmers. 

Mr. Cootry. I could agree with you if I thought it would work, 
but I know positively that it will not work. 
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Mr. Geuteacu. I have full confidence that it will work, 

Mr. Cootry. It will not work in our section. 

Mr. Geuipacu. Maybe that is correct. You will have to revise it 
to fit your section. 

Mr. Cootey. Have you tried it out in any one county in Illinois? 

Mr. Gentgacu. We are here asking that the soil-bank plan be stud- 
ied toward the end of an agricultuarl program, and we are willing 
to try it. 

Mr. Cooter. You propose to put a penny a bushel on wheat and corn, 
and like commodities, and other crops, and we have already done some- 
thing about such a program in our State. I mentioned it on the floor 
of the House yesterday. We have a program that we call nickels for 
know-how. 

We put 5 cents a ton on fertilizer, and grain, and take that $140,000, 
and maybe Federal funds, and try to do something in the field of re- 
search for agriculture, and we are doing a lot. 

We have another one which we call pennies for peanuts. You may 
get one on dollars for clover, or on some of these other crops, but even 
that amount of money that these laws of ours paeees in North Caro- 
lina, is negligible. It would not be a drop in the bucket in any sort of 
control program, or in a depression progr: am. 

[ am looking at this thing as a national proposition, and if you take 
those 30 million acres which are diverted and do with them what you 
want to do, and I am afraid the Secretary of Agriculture wants to do 
what you want to do, but he wants to do it by force of Federal law 
so that he can sit down in the Department and say, while on my farm 
I am complying with everything he tells me to comply with, but if 
[ have some extra acres, he will tell me in a letter that 1 receive from 
the county agent or PMA or ACP committee, that if I use any of that 
diverted acreage, I am deprived of all the benefits for the entire pro- 
gram, and that gives him complete control over my acreage, and he 
could make me put it all into crops, with no incentive at all. 

Mr. Genteacu. Are we going to achieve anything if we reduce our 
acreage as in corn, and put it into soybeans, and by shifting everything 
around ¢ 

Yes; you lose your acreage on each particular crop, but we end up 
where we started. 

Mr. Cootry. I heard a very distinguished Congressman from your 
State say, no later than yesterday afternoon, that with hogs at 28 
cents a pound and soybeans at $3.50, and with corn at its present price 
his farmers were sitting on top of the world, and happy. 

Is that not true? 

Mr. Genipacu. Why did you name hogs first, which is an unsup- 
ported commodity with no controls? It is the American way, and 
why did the price of hogs move to 25, pray tell me? 

Mr. Cooter. Well, you perhaps can tell us. 

Mr. Genieacn. I certainly can tell you why hogs are at $ 

Two years ago when they announced the corn program, aad were 
around $17 7, and corn was $1. 65. 

It just was unprofitable for folks to feed corn to hogs. It was better 
for them to sell that corn to the Government and take it easy. 

Mr. Cootry. So, you think it was the support price on corn which 
brought that about ¢ 
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Mr. Geutpacu. No; it is not the support price of corn that did it. 
It is the fact that farmers adjusted their production of hogs in rela- 
tion to profit and we would have the same kind of a corn price, if you 
will give the farmers an opportunity to adjust their corn acreage in 
relation to demand, and let them expand and contract, according to the 
economic conditions of the country. 

Mr. Cootry. Why did not the people in Illinois set up a corn pro- 
gram like we did in peanuts and tobacco in our area ? 

Mr. Greutpacn. We will leave you fellows alone, if you will promise 
to put your diverted acres to soil-building crops, and not in competi- 
tion with our basic crops, and we will adjust our situation, and we will 
leave you alone. 

If you will give us that one thing in an agricultural program, we 

‘an take care of the feed-grain areas of the United States, and we can 
have a prosperous agric ulture. 

Mr. Cooney. You think you can adjust the production of corn 
without the use of Federal law ? 

Mr. Genieacn. You might have to watch to see that your farmers 
do not go up into our country to get out from under acreage controls. 

Mr. Cootry. You have not seen any of our tobacco farmers leaving 
North Carolina; have you? 

Mr. Genipacn. You probably have the supports on tobacco high 
enough to keep them there. 

Mr. Cootry. I do not think so, but it is high enough to induce the 
farmers to go into the program. 

Mr. Geneacu. | still insist that if we can make the soil-building 
acres fit into the entire farm program so that people do not have to 
forego income by having a decent crop rotation, and what I mean by 

“decent crop rotation,” is one that will build fertility and conserve our 
soil and help control our erosion, and if we will give them that one 
thing in an agricultural program, then I do not fear the future in 
American agriculture. 

However, we must do it in the right way, and, first of all, we must 
do it. 

Mr. Cooter. Do you realize that just yesterday the House passed a 
bill providing millions of dollars with which to do just the thing you 
are talking about doing, and that is to induce the farmers to partici- 
pate in the wise use of farm acreage ? 

Mr. Genipacu. In what way are the farmers going to receive the 
money that you speak of ¢ 

Where in this pie chart at this point are they going to be paid? 

Is it going to be more profitable to have a rotation of corn, corn, oats 
and 2 years of alfalfa-brome on a farm, or is it going to be more 
profitable to have corn, corn, soybeans, wheat, and then debate whether 
we will leave that fifth field in grass? 

Mr. Cootry. That is exactly what you have been advocating that 
we do? 

Mr. Geutpacu. What? 

Mr. Coorry. That would be doing just what you are saying, in 
order to induce the farmers to take the farm acres and put them into 
soil-building ¢ rops. 

Many farmers will do just that, but without the money which we 
provided yesterday, they would not be able to do it. 
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You come here with a program that is not self-financing and it is 
not governmentally financed. 

Mr. Geuuracn. It is 2 combination; it is American. 

Mr. Coorry. No; you have not said anything about the Govern- 
ment contributing anyt! ing. 

Mr. Genusacn. Yes. 1 have. On page 10, item 7, where I state the 
301] bank plan might be set up to be completely self sup porting, or 
all funds could be paid dire thy by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Cooiry. All right. 

Mr. Genieacu. I think it takes more planning than the planning 
of just one individual, or a small group of farmers, to determine the 


details of an agricultural program, and I hope we can secure some 
help 


Mr. Cootey. You say all of it might be paid by the Federal 
Gover} ment ¢ 

Mr. Genupacn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. Where is that on page 10¢ 

Mr. Gentpacu. It is contained in item No. 7, under the title of 
“How much would the soil-bank p lan cost the taxpayer ! ¢”? 

Mr. Coorry. All funds would be paid directly by the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Genpact. This is a relative program. If we want more con- 
servation, and if the Nation wants to contribute in order to go a 
little farther to conserve the soll, provision could be made for that. 

Mr. Cootry. Do you not believe that the Federal Government—and., 
the Congress of the United States is the Federal Government—would 
want to know how much the cost is going to be, if all the cost is to 
be paid by the Government ? 

Mr. Genieacu. Absolutely; they would, and they would want to 
know what the proportionate cost would be. 

Mr. Cootry. As Mr. Hope pointed out, a moment ago, it is not a 
complete plan, and it is a plan which will have to be studied. 

Mr. Genieacn. Yes, sir; we are asking that the soil-bank plan be 
studied. 

As an individual, I support a family of five children. T have one job, 
— that is as fieldman in the Farm Management Service, and I soon 

ach the end of my resources, but I am certainly happy that I have 
; ut the money into the promotion of a soil-bank plan as an individual, 
and I will put more money for promotion of the soil-bank plan, but 
I do hope that sooner or later it might be a program whereby, maybe, 
all of the people might help share the cost which we have placed into 
it. 

Mr. Cooitry. You verte that you might be financially able to do 
that, and you realize that your Farm Bureau may be of a size that 
would warrant your eae that, whereas in North Carolina we have 
more people living on the farm than any other State in the Union and 

have problems there that are not at all comparable with your 
problems. So, you cannot have a nationwide program like ‘that 
unmediately. 

Mr. Geutpacu. I am not advocating that it be a nationwide pro- 
gram without further study. : 

Mr. Cootry. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. McIntire. I have a couple of questions, Mr. Chairman. 





~~ 
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First, let me say “Amen” to your statement relative to diverted 
acres. 

Now, on page 13 in your last, or next to the last paragraph, you 
referred to legislation which should be enacted, and I would like to 
just ask a question or two along that line. 

This concept that you have here, it seems to me, comes close to an 
approach of an insurance concept on a very broad basis. 

At least, there is a contribution on the part of the farmer himself 
toward the fund, and to that extent he is contributing to an insurance 
program, which is an effort toward price stabilization, and I certainly 
am not one who subscribes to the thought that there is not some oppor- 
tunity to challenge a different approach to this farm problem—and 
an approach which is somewhat different than that which we have 
built up over a period of years, 

It seems to me that one of the deficiencies of the moment is our 
accepting the framework of our current legislation as the ultimate, 
and we must challenge ourselves to a new approach, at least permit 
ting it on an experimental basis. 

My understanding of your thought is that any legislation would be 
permissive legislation, to e xplore this on a limited basis, to find out 
the facts as to how it could be hee app licable, or do you think of 
this as be ing ap p licable at once, on a nationwide , basis 

Mr. Geutpacn. I think of it as a combination of ae sir. 


‘There are certain phases of the soil bank Lp] roach on which I do not 
hink we are out oj dangerous eround in order to begin at once to 
place some of our money ac tually On sol] bul ding acres, and to outl- 
weigh a desire of folks to plant greater and greater acreage of 


oil aepi leting crops; we would have to go into that 

Mr. McInvire. Yes: but what I am getting 

yproach. 

Mr. Geuipacnu. I think there are phases of it which could be put 
into national legislation, to become operative at once. 


at here is the legislative 


Now, I do not mean that we could disband the program which we 
have immediats lv. Phere must be a very c areful transition. It is like 
a tree. Let us Say the old program is the roots of the tree, and the 
actual tree might be the new program. 

You would not dare discontinue the old program with only top 
growth, and leaves as a new program, and neither dare we continue a 
new program without roots. In other words, we have to tie those 
things together, and for a good agricultural program to live, we 
must have the roots, and the tree. 

Mr. McIntire. But, to attain the ultimate objectives of your plan, 
a certain amount of flexibility in farm management, I think, is the 
core of your plan. You would have to set up a framework on a 
county basis, and have it operated in a framework in which that par- 
ticular county would be exempt from the application of quota 
legislation. 

It seems to me that you will not realize a true test of your plan if 
the county in which the plan is being operated is at the same time 
subject to a quota on a specific crop, we might say. 

Mr. Genxeacn. This is being studied in the Department of Agri- 
culture at the present time, and we cannot, within the present program 
framework a a 100-percent test of answers on the soil-bank plan if it 
were put into operation. 
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There is one thing that we must recognize, though, and that is if 
farmers nationally would curtail their acres and shift their production 
patterns, I think we would all agree that if we can reduce our supplies 
of these basic commodities that the prices will increase. 

Is that not right? 

That is, in relation to demand. In other words, if we reduce pro- 
duction, prices go up, and if we expand production, prices go down, 
and the key to the whole price mechanism in agriculture, in the last 
analysis, is in keeping production in line with demands so that we do 
not overproduce the market. 

If we set this up on a county or on a several-county basis, we would 
have to assure those farmers price protection, if they shifted their 
production, because if all farmers shifted their production like the 
ones we used as a guinea pig, within a county, or group of counties, 
and if all farmers nationally did what they did through this in- 
centive-payment plan, we would have possibly 110 percent parity 
prices. 

However, as soon as prices went up, the price of the commodity out- 
weighs more incentive and we get our normal price balance. 

You see, it has a positive economic balancer in it, whereas, our 
other programs where we fix the prices, whenever we get quite a dis- 
crepancy between the fixed price and the market price or the genera] 
price level, the fixed price always causes overproduction in those crops 
that are supported. 

Mr. McInrire. The thing that is bothering me in following your 
plan here is how you would plan it legislatively into an existing 
program and still test your plan. 

Mr. Genteacn. That is the heart of the problem of testing it. 

Mr. McIntire. It would be most difficult to segregate; would 
not? However, it could be done, I suppose. 

Mr. Grutracn. It can be done, sir. 

Mr. McIntire. You could segregate counties and use those as pilot 
plant operations. 

Mr. Genrracn. That is right. 

Mr. McInrire. However, if you were in a basic commodity area, 
the overriding effect of the application of the legislation on a basic 
commodity and the overriding effect on soil conservation and soil con- 
servation service and the accompanying ACP payments and things 
of that sort for analytical purposes as to the soundness of your plan 
would be seriously diluted; would it not? 

Mr. Grniteacu. We would need to provide a farmer a differentia! 
in price since he has reduced his production, in keeping with demand, 
and we would need to guarantee him price he is entiled to in this 
trial period. 

Mr. Cootry. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McIntire. I only have one or two other questions. 

Mr. Gruipacu. We would guarantee them in this trial period a 
price separate from the support price that they would be getting in 
case they were in the old program. 

The reason I say that one of the big advantages of the soil-bank 
plan is that it not only builds fertility, but at the same time it will 
support prices in the same manner that our other programs would 
support prices with acreage allotments and acreage control and a 
controlled program. 
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Mr. McIntire. But you would have to go further and have an ac 
companying price-support framework for these people who were par- 
ticipating in your experiment. 

You would have to make sure that any adjustments in acreage 
which they were making in line with your soil-bank program were not 
going to reflect to their detriment on a historical basis under a quota 
oc 

Mr. Geutpacu. One of the great fallacies with our present program 
is that a man who has been on a good rotation program and is given 
a corn allotment based upon past history has his volume of business 
reduced, while a man who was on a depletive crop roation and poor 
land-use program, it puts him, possibly, where he should have been 
to begin with. 

There is another difficulty which we are going to have: This will 
tend to bring all farmers into a program, and to have a more sound 
crop rotation on each and every farm, while at the present time we 
have some folks whose land is planted to corn, beans, and wheat, with 
no soil-building crops, while we have others farmers who have good 
rotation with soil-building acres. 

To start the soil-bank plan from farms having these differences, 
it would be more difficult in its operation. However, once it is in 
effect for 2 or 3 years where people work their farms to fit a good 
land-use program, we would not require farmers to shift greatly. 

Three are a lot of things involved, such as machinery, the labor 
supply, and the livestock programs, and all of these various other 
parts of the farm business which must be adjusted to the production 
from the land. 

Mr. McIntire. I will now yield to Mr. Cooley. 

Mr. Cootry. I want to ask one further question: 

Your plan does contemplate price supports under certain circum- 
stances, does it not? 

Mr. Gentpacn. Well, no; I do not think price supports will be nec- 
essary after it is in operation, but to come out of an acreage control 
program and a fixed-economy and to come back into a period with the 
dollar being the motivating force, it is going to be a little difficult of 
transition, Is it not? 

We have a tremendous educational problem in getting back to sound 
price economics, to where the farmer will possibly size up what he 
expects his corn crop will be; to teach the farmer 

Mr. CooLry (interposing). So that he will know what his corn 
crop will be? 

Mr. Gentpacn. Yes. 

Mr. Cootry. How can the individual farmer do that ? 

Mr. Geuteacu. Oh, you would be surprised; we have some pretty 
intelligent farmers. 

Mr. Cooter. I agree that we have intelligent farmers. I know ex- 
actly what happens to farmers, but how are you going to tell what 
the total farm output, say the corn crop, is going to be, unless you have 
some statistical information from the Department. 

Mr. Geuipacu. Why, a farmer can cae a cow and he can almost 
tell you how much milk she is going to produce by seeing the cow. 

Mr. Cooney. It is much easier to tell how much milk he is going to 
get than it is to tell what size corn crop he is going to have. 
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Now, let’s return to my other proposition : You are advocating no 
price sup port, or some pr ice support, and if you are ¢ advoc ating price 
support at all, at what level 4 

Mr. Gentpacu. I am advocating a transition period where you can 
keep farm earnings stable. Until such time as the Soil-Bank P Jan will 
take care of our diverted acres and bring balance into rotations, and 
bring our soil-building crop acreage up to the po:nt to where we will 
have the land left for the produ tion of our depleted crops, until such 
time you folks will probably have to stay with price support in order 
to effectivel y accomp lish the results. 

Mr. Cooitry. When you say price support, at what level; 75 percent ; 

) percent ; 90 percent, or what ? 

Mr. Genteaciu. What level would you folks recommend? I can- 
not believe in spending for a price-support program for a long time, 
and fixing price—— 

Mr. Cootry (interposing). You use the expression “fixed price.” 

Mr. GEHLBACH. Yes. 

Mr. Cootry. Price fixed at a minimum, price designated by law, 
ch, in itself, is flexible because it relates to the investment on what 
farmer buys. That price support, ] oe always said, meant to 

ericulture what minimum wage means to labor 
Mr. Grnipacn. Well, let us say, for ex: ump ‘q that we have 75 per- 
ent, or SO percent, are not we farmers entitled to 100 percent, in rela- 


re 


; +] } 
Dptoo rseome 


onsh nts of our economy ¢ 
Mr. Cootry. It might be vood to talk about 100 percent, but the 

t that you get the minimum does not mean that vou get the maxi- 

The price support for agricultural commodities is certainly 

we flexible th in the minimum wage for labor. 

ie: haa icte Yes. 

Mr. Cootry. Some people advocate that we tie the price support 
program to labor statistics. and so on, but we have tried to set 90 
percent of parity, under certain circumstances, which would be a 
minimum, below wl ch we could hot expect the farmer to sel] his 
products from his field. In fact, labor has said that 8 hours is 
enough ‘for any man to work, and such minimum wage is the smallest 
wave that he should be ¢ xpec ted to accept. 

Nobody has told the farmer that he is going to work only 8 hours. 

Mr. Genipacn. No. . 

Mr. Cootxy. But when we set a level below which we have said we 
sho ild not yush agriculture prices down. ] do not see anything in 
the least evil about it. 

Mr. Genieacn. I am not advocating lower farm prices. 

Mr. Cootry. In other words, it is the same thing as saying to the 
American people that the y have no right to eat a loaf of bread unless 
they are willing to pay the farmer a living return for his product. 
That is all this means. Certainly you would not expect the farmer, 
and the pace people should not expect the farmer, to feed the 
people of the world and to produce food at less than the cost of pro- 
duction or at an unreasonab ‘ low price. 

Mr. Genipacnu. I cert: ainly would not. 

Mr. Cootry. Would you? 

Mr. Grentpacu. I certainly would not. Is there any place in this 
paper where I have done so? 
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Mr. Cootry. No; but it is the net result of many of those who 
advocate it. 

Mr. Genipacn. But I am not advocating that at all, not that sort 
of program. 

Mr. Cootry. What you want would do away with it. 

Mr. Genxtpacn. Where in this statement—— 

Mr. Cootry. I have read the statement. 

Mr. Gentpacu. Where in this statement—what do you have refer- 
ence to in the statement / 

Mr. Cootry. You have not advocated it, but I am saying that the 
net effect, or the result, is Fone back to free enterprise. 


Mr. Gentpacn. I am not advocating that we go back to free ente1 
prise. I am advocating’ for a farm program to be based upon l 
oul | econo! le prine ple V hereby farn ers can have Ol | laine 

reage n their farms ind have them profitable. 


Mr. Cootry. I am just SAY o that this is what vou call tl tr 
enterpri e program. 

Mr. Geunxipacu. I do not call that the free-enterprise } a I 
all that the soil-bank plan. 

Mr. Cootry. Where is there any compulsior 


Mr. GEHLBACH. | e compul on that you re going to ive 
profitable—you are going to have a good sound land-use plat 
this program, and at the same time by Increasing the acreage oT s 
build noe crop " you will be reduc Ing the acreage ot OlL-Ge]} ie og 
crops and you will get the same job accompli hed that you are going 
to try TO act mplish VW th Gove iment contre 

Mr. Cooney. You are advocating an ideal. 

Mr. Genipacn. I am advocating what I feel is sound for A 
can agriculture and I do not want you cotton boys in the South 
put your diverted rere to crops 11 oOmpet tie Vil certain ora 
In our area which are also controlled, to where, if we cut back ot 
COl icreage, Vou ¢ in produce feed excess, because, evel though it 
is vour second choice, at the ime time it I] cause l to lose ¢ 
corn price. 

Mr. Cooney. I am ct argecul r that ve i should do that il all, but 
I am saying that what you are talking about might be a very id 
situatior the consummation of ¥ hich sOoOmelhinge to be wisned 

Mr. Genipacu. Yes. It almost seer too wonderful to be true, 


does it not? 

Mr. Coorry. Yes. 

Mr. Grutpacu. And that is what the various farmers have said: 
“At last we have a good farm program and we just wonder if the poli 
ticlans will do anything about it. be ause it is SOs mple al dd too good.” 

Mr. Cootry. It is simple. 

Mr. Geuupacnu. Yes. 

Mr. Cootry. [agree with you; probably it would be ideal. 

Mr. Gentracn. All right; but you say it will not work. 

Mr. Cootry. I know it will not work. 

Mr. Grenieacn. Why do you know it will not work ? 

Mr. Cootry. Because I have tried it. 

Mr. Genipacn. Where? 

Mr. Cootry. In North Carolina. 

Mr. Genipacu. Yes. Do you have the figures showing what you 
would pay for the soil-building acres in North Carolina? We have 
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the figures showing what we would pay our farmers for soil-building 
acres. Do you have the figures on North Carolina what the price 
would be for the alternative crops as compared to the depletive c rops? 
Was it more profitable to have the soil-building crops, when the price 
of your basic crops declined? Will you answer that one question ? 

Mr. Coorry. That is something else. I am talking about the cost 
of the inducement, and the source from which you obtain funds. I 
come from a place where we know something about what has hap- 
pened, back in 1934 and 1935 when we had to make efforts to try to 
back up for tobacco, the ideal situation like you are talking about in 
your philosophy, and we went into bankruptcy, because the farmers 
did not favor it or stay with it. 

Mr. Gentnacu. Why would they not stay with it ? 

Mr. Cootry. Why would they not? 

Mr. Genipacn. Yes. 

Mr. Cootry. Because of the profit motive which urged them on. 

Mr. Genieacn. Now, that is exactly what I am talking about. 
Now, you are asking me to talk about something that I have not tried. 
I am asking you for cost data on something you say you have tried. 

Mr. Cooiry. I have been talking about a period before the tobacco 
program—and then a program for tobacco, since which they have 
made a profit. 

Mr. Genieacn. But this would be one that would be as effective 
as an agricultural program—— 

Mr. Cootry. But we did not have a tobacco program or a sugar 
program. 

Mr. Genupacu. But it will be a program that will finally secure 
for us the ultimate objective that I know you will all agree upon. 

Mr. Cootry. I do not question your motives at all. 

Mr. Genisacn. I understand that, certainly. 

Mr. Coorry. I think you probably have a program that might be 
termed an idealistic program. 

Mr. Gentzacn. It should not be an idealistic program, because it 
isa program that has been developed at the kitchen table with farmers, 
some of whom have desks. 

Mr. Cootny. Yes. 

Mr. Genieacn. And we have worked through what is the most 
profitable type of farming—— 

Mr. Cootry. I understand. 

Mr. Genieacn (continuing). The soil-bank plan comes from farm 
records which individual farmers keep that are supervised with their 
entire analysis in each productive enterprise; we know what the 
returns are for a $100 worth of feed fed to hogs; we know what 
the returns are for feed and grain per tillable acre on that farm, and 
they are measured against other farms of comparable farm types, soil 
grade, and types of land. 

Mr. Cootry. I know, but you lose sight of the human equation 
involved in it. 

Mr. Grentzacu. Oh, no, we do not; that human equation came right 
to my house and asked me whether or not we should not plant the 
entire farm in corn, and you sit down with that man with pencil and 
pap er and figure it out. 

Ir. Cootny. We have exactly the same situation. 
Mr. Genipacu. Just why? 
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Mr. Cootry. You would do on your farm, in thinking of your pro- 
gram, what you think should be done; but you lose sight of the fact 
that ~~ other farmers would not go along, do you not? 

Mr. Gruipacn. But why will they not go along? Because the 
support price on the depletive crops makes it more profit: able to plant 
these crops, even though it is against their best judgment to do so. 

Mr. Cootry. You go back to the time when we had no price-support 
program on tobacco and it is just. human nature that the man who 
knows his neighbor is reducing, and he sees, possibly, that everybody 
else may be reducing, or he believes they are, increases his acreage, 
and offse ‘ts all that you have accomplished. 

Mr. Grenipacu. There is just one thing that you are forgetting: 
You are forgetting that we must have an alternative use of land in 
soil building that can be kept in crop rotation and be profitable; and 
naturally we must have an agricultural program because the farmers 
wil]—— 

Mr. Cootry. The soil-conservation law was written in the face of 
that situation. 

Mr. Genxeacu. Let us have a farm program that will really put 
the SCS program to working out on the farm, instetad of the price 
suport for corn, the price of beans, and the price of wheat: have 
farmers tell us, “We cannot go on that farm plan that was laid out 
as being for the proper use of the land, for we are going to have to 
zrow more corn if it is more profitable.” 

Mr. Cootry. You believe then, that all of the diverted acres on 
my own farm, and all of the acres on my neighbor’s farm, should 
immediately come under the plan, such as you have proposed, which 
contemplates a financial inducement to the farmer, to practice good 
husbandry, and good soil-conservation practices, or, if you cannot 
provide enough inducement, that we should do it by process of law? 

Mr. Gentracu. We could provide enough inducement; it is a sim- 

ple proposition of taking the inducement from the depletive crops 
which lowers the desirability of that crop, and move it over to soil- 
building crops, and you can get any farmer to go into the whole 
program 

Mr. Cootry. I wish you would present your views in the cotton 
area. 

Mr. Gentpacn. I had a meeting down in Kentucky a week ago Sat- 
urday night, where 1,200 farmers turned out at a gymnasium; they 
were all through the halls, both sides, all around the sides, and at the 
backstage, and I presented the soil-bank program in that county in 
Kentucky, and I certainly enjoyed myself, and those farmers have 
an interest in the soil- bank plan. 

Mr. Cootry. I imagine they did, because they were interested in 
cotton, and I imagine you would get a very fine audience in my State, 
and you would if you go out in Kansas, because you speak well and 
present your views very well; but I am talking about coming right 
down to getting the people to wire their Congressman to vote against 
the soil- building program. 

Mr. Genipacu. Well, give a man a choice and he wants fixed price, 
and he wants 

Mr. Cootey. Now, wait a minute. There is no fixed price in there; 
that is misleading ; that is fallacious. 

Mr. Genisacn. How would you put it? 
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Mr. CooLey. Support price. 

Mr. Genieacn. At what level ? 

Mr. Cootry. What ? 

Mr. Geuteacn. At what level ? 

Mr. Cootry. Ninety percent of parity. 

Mr. GreniBacu. Now suppose you sent out a questionnaire to people 
asking them if they wanted support price at 90 percent or do you 
want support price at 80 percent, or do you want support price at 70 
percent, or 60 percent, or 50 percent. 

Mr. ( OLEY. You Know what you would oet, do you not ¢ 

Mr. Genipacn. Yes, certainly. 

Mr. Coourey. Ninety percent. 


Mr. GEHLBACH. Sure, why 2 

Mr. Cootry. Yes, because that is what they believe in. 

Mr. GeuxipacnH. O. K Now, we come back into our Corn Belt, and 

lt out our ¢ reage allotment and this farmer gets such 

isuch an acreage ane S irmer gets this allotment; this farmer 
ets } ent and this a tment, and the folks start in saying 
tl re going to g liong with the aere ive allotment: where is that 

oup t t checks the 90 percent ¢ 

Mr. Cootry. Where is that what? 

Mr. Geurpacun. Where the group of farmers that checked—that 
they wanted the 90 percent, whe t comes to saying who is going to 

; Son 7 
Mr. Cootry. I do not believe there is a man on this committee who 
ve n YO-percent support v hout controls. 

' GEHLBACH. In « r words, vou admit that we are voing’ to 
have toc ntrol product on ll order to support price ? 

Mr. Cootry. That is right: and that is my philosophy. 

Mr. Genteacn. Why, if 1 ‘an have a method that will finally ad 
1 t production to the same level as vou would with controls, why 
would \ ot have the me price in the free market ¢ 


Mr. Cootey. Sure. if you could do it. 

Mr. Genipacu. Then whv in the world would we want to have the 
controlled economy when it is as simple as this: put the dollars on the 

il-building acreage, which will adjust production in the same way 
that you would in the control program, and we will have the same 
price in a free open market / 

Mr. Cootry. But that program would not cost anything. 

Mr. Geuieacnu. I do not care about that, but it has some other 
ill effects 

Mr. Cootry. What are they? 

Mr. Gentsacn. Gracious—I must not be a very good speaker—— 

Mr. Coorry (interposing). You say “Gracious,” but the control 
program is not resulting in a program of debt. 

Mr. Genipacn. It has—— 

Mr. Cootry (interposing). No. 

Mr. Grutpacn. No; and I did not say it did. 

Mr. Cootry. All right. The control program certainly has not 
been responsible for creating the surplus. 

Mr. Genipacn. There aren’t any surpluses. 

Mr. Cootry. All right; what else? 
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Mr. Genwipacn. Let me tell you a little story. I can go out on the 
corner of Pennsylvania Avenue, or any other street in the city of 
Washington, and I can set myself up a little stand this afternoon, 
and I can stick a sign up and I can buy shoestrings, coffee, bananas, 
or any commodity you want to name. If I will put a sign up and 
offer a price that is above the market price, I would have bananas 
coming in from the various wholesalers, and I would fill the whole 
street corner with bananas; they would come from New York and 
they would come from all of the surrounding areas. And I could 
have my picture in the paper with a caption that we have a large 
surplus of bananas. I could offer this above-market price at the front 
door and I could sell them out, as they go out of condition, at the 
back door, but do you think I would be doing anything for banana 
prices ? 

Mr. Cootry. Would you be doing anything for what? 

Mr. Genteacu. Would I raise or lower the price 4 

Mr. Cootry. Of course, they would buy bananas where they were 
cheaper. 

Mr. Gentpacn. Of course, they would buy the cheapest bananas, 
but they would not be the best bananas; that is the poimt I want to 
make. 

Now, the ot] r point IT want to make—— 

Mr. Coo.ry. ate you are working labor at a dollar an hour and you 
drop it to 75 cents an hour, you then have the problem of keeping 
your labor. 

Mr. Greutpacn. But it will cost me a little money to | 
bananas, will it not? 

Mr. Cootry. Why certainly. 

Mr. Genipacn. O. K. Do you mean to say that my banana pro 
gram would not cost a cent? Now, how can you expect me to sel] 
bananas at a higher price if I am only offering them at the highest 
price that can be obtained for them ? 

Mr. Cootry. Well, we had one witness who gave an illustration of 
perfume that comes from Paris, called Joy perfume, and it is adver- 
tised as the world’s most expensive perfume; that is something that a 
lot of people are willing to pay for. 

Mr. Genipacn. Yes. 

Mr. Coorry. That is their philosophy; certain people want to buy 
it at the highest price. You may have certain people visit your banana 
store who would buy bananas at a dollar a dozen at the front door 
and others buy for 40 cents at the back door, and you are just dealing 
with human equation in this whole matter. 

Mr. Geuteacn. Why? That is what motivates people, the dollar, 
the American dollar. 

Mr. Cootry. Well, not altogether, because people who pay the high 
price for per fume are not motivated by the dollar at all. 

Mr. Genipacn. They are motivated because they want to be folks 
who pay the high price. 

Mr. Cootry. I think we have gone over time—— 

Mr. Geuwpacn. I am sorry. 

Mr. Cootry. I was interested in your proposition, and I am sure 
the committee will consider it. 
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Mr. Genvpacu. If you agree that we could have the same price 
in the market place, if we can adjust production to that same price 
that you would have under control 

Mr. Coo.ry. I would vote out the controls. 

Mr. Genveacnu. | think that we have accomplished one of the most 
wonderful things here this morning. 

Mr. Cooiry. If you could do it. 

Mr. Genteacu. If you sent a questionnaire out to the America 
people, as well as American farmers, “Would you prefer your prices 
supported in the market place, so that the farmer could receive— 
all farmers could receive a price, instead of only those who have 
storage facilities, or do you prefer to have a controlled program, and 
only those that are entitled to it, to have Government support,” 
which one do you think they would vote for? 

Mr. Coo.ry. I can tell you what it would be in the tobacco section. 

Mr. Gentpacnu. Well, 1 am in the feed and grain section; the cen- 
ter of the Corn Belt. 

Mr. Cootry. The last report was that it was overwhelming. 

Mr. Genveacu. Of course, because people will vote for what will 
give them the highest price, for their own individual farms; they are 
not overly concerned about the Nation as a whole. It seems that 
the individual comes first, and it is a good thing in America that 
we still have this individual concept, and, in the same way, in the 
agricultural program, you are going to have an agricultural program 
in America that is no better than the agricultural program applica- 
tion of each individual farmer, and then added all together, for 
a oh agriculture. 

Mr. Cooter. Is there any connection between the association you 
represe - and the American Farm Bureau ? 

Mr. Gentpacu. No. We are incorporated as a separate organiza- 
tion, a nonprofit organization. 

Mr. Cootry. Did you not promote this for the Farm Bureau? Did 
you not leave the Farm Bureau to go and take this over? 

Mr. Genipacn. Oh, no. 

Mr. Cootey. Are you still with the Farm Bureau ? 

Mr. Genisacn. I am with the Farm Bureau Farm Management 
Service ; I am hired by 180 farmers to help them analyze their business 
through records, and we have 4,500 farmers keeping them—they know 
what is going on in the farm business. We have got records of all of 
this. 

Mr. Cootry. As I recall, the fact is that it was brought in here 
by Mr. Kline of the Farm Bureau, was it not ? 

Mr. Geuipacu. I was called before tht resolutions committee of 
the Illinois Agricultural Association, and I was also before the open 
resolutions committee of the American Farm Bureau Federation, and 
a little rubbed off. 

Mr. Cootry. As I say, the start of this thing was under Mr. Kline’s 
sponsorship, was it not ¢ 

Mr. Genipacn. No. 

Mr. Cootry. Who were the original organizers? 

Mr. Genieacn. Who were the origin: al organizers / 

Mr. Cootry. Yes. 
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Mr. Gentpacu. Mr. Jacob Lauer, Mr. Robert Downing, and my 
brother, Mr. Albert Gehlbach. ‘They were some of the original organ- 
izers. 

Mr. Cootry. How many members do you have in this organization ? 

Mr. Geneacu. It is not a large organization; we are just a group 
of farmers who are 

Mr. Coo.try. About how many 4 

Mr. Genipacn. How many—about 20 or 25. We are not out to 
gain membership. 

Mr. Cootry. That is what I wanted to know. There are about 20 
persons who are financing this whole soil-bank plan program ‘ 

Mr. Genxeacu. Yes. In fact, I suspect that I have financed most 
of it. And Ido not have much money. We do not think we have to 
spend a lot of money to get this idea across. We are not trying to 
buy it—to push it over—through money. 

Mr. Cootrey. You have gotten along very well, and we appreciate 
your help. 

Mr. Genipacu. And I appreciate very much the opportunity to be 
here to present the soil-bank plan before this Committee on Agricul- 
ture and I certainly appreciate all of your questions. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. McIntire has a question. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Gehlbach, have you made any attempt to put 
your ideas into legislation ¢ 

Mr. Genipacu. No, I have not. 

Mr. McIntire. Thank you. 

Mr. Gevupacu. In fact, I was hoping that possibly through this 
committee that might be accomplished because our Farm Bureau Farm 
Management Service has no organization through which to set up leg- 
islation. We are out serving farmers, to help them analyze their 
business through the records. We have no political ties. We are 
merely cooperating with the university and with the farm bureaus in 
the State of Illinois. It is a joint cooperative project. We stand 
on our own as a nonprofit association, whereby the farmers form a 
board of directors, with one man from each county. We have a State 
organization, the Illinois Farm Bureau Farm Management Service, 
which determines policy for each of the separate associations in the 
State. It is a wonderful work. It is a work where you get down to 

eally working with the farmers who know their problems. And I 
do not think you could match it anywhere in the United States, where 
you get closer to the farmers who know what is going on than through 
the Farm Bureau farm management program. 

The Cuarrman. We wish to thank you very much, Mr. Gehlbach. 

Mr. Genipacn. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. We are very happy to have had you here, and your 
suggestions, I think have been quite helpful to the committee. 

Mr. Geutracn. Thank you. 

The CuatmrMan. Before the committee adjourns, the Chair would 
like to offer for the record the following statements : 

One by Mr. Don M. Turnbull, executive secretary, American Poul- 
try & Hatchery Federation. 

From Mr. P. O. Wilson, secretary and general manager, National 
Livestock Producers Association, Chicago. 
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And one by Clarence B. Franklin, Chadahquah Land Farms, Bel- 
mont. N. Y.. which statement will follow the remarks of Mr. Gehlbach. 
(‘The statements above refe1 red to follow a 


CHADAHQUAH LAND FARM, 
Belmont, N. Y., April 12, 1954. 


Chief Clerk, House Agricultural Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C 

Dear Mr. Rem: Enclosed are copies of some suggestions pertaining to a farm 
program about which we recently talked via phone. Some other papers and an 
outline are included. I am glad to acknowledge your courtesy in presenting this 
material to the House Agricultural Committee. 

In developing the ideas and suggestions contained in the accompanying papers, 
I have done considera research among practical farmers, farm leaders, and 

irm economists, and have come into possession of considerable more information 
an could be included in the prepared statements If the committee finds the 

iterial too brief and terse for clear understanding, I should be glad to send 
urther details or, if important enough, to appear for the convenience of personal 





questi1ol 


i 
express my Sincere hope that Congress will be able 


Liong wil 
Li i 


to devise a wise and effective program for agriculture. With recognition of the 
iborious task before the committee, and with thanks to you personally, I remain, 


THE CONSERVATION-DIVERSION PRINCIPLE FoR A FARM PROGRAM 


By ¢ ren 3. Franklin, Belmont, N. Y.) 


meet farmer specifications, the w farm program must provide equitable 
levels for farmers, and must protect and perpetuate those prices with 

f ve—and democratic—controls of production. A difficult order? No doubt. 
Yet a program incorporating these features is altogether feasible and practical. 


Farmers have found the machinery to achieve the desired price levels but 


they have still to fashion a satisfactory method of holding production in line. 
Acreage allotments and marketing quotas were only moderately successful while 
ng complicated, expensive, and generally unpopular. With this experience 





in mind, we propose to stick to the broad principles of acreage restriction as we 
improve on those features that were found objectionable. The ultimate solution 
is to abandon the proposition of calculating and enforcing allotments and quotas 
or each crop on every fa Then concentrate on the control of diverted, or 





Such an approach limits surveillance to a relatively small territory. To just 
that 10 or 15 percent of our farming area, in fact, which is responsible for the 
market-swamping surpluses. That approach, likewise eliminates the need for 

ficial interference with the area devoted to production. Which means that 
all active farms, the operators could plan their rotations and choose their 
ps without let or hindrance from a higher authority. 
s concept for a farm program may be novel in that it has never been tried, 
i mpelling principle is easily understood. Acreage allotments designate 
ireas to be seeded and harvested and in so doing leave a residue of acreage 
ch, theoretically, is not to compete for market space. Curtailment of pro- 
yn, Obviously, would be fully as effective if this surplus acreage were 
ilated at the start and inactivated without molesting the area intended for 
ood and fiber production. It is equally as obvious that control and supervision 
nly the surplus or diverted acreage must be much simpler and far less expen- 

e than supervising the whole of the farm domain. 

rhe proportionate balance of the various crops would be preserved by adjusting 
the relative prices. The governing board would establish a maximum and a 

iinimum for each commodity. Say the ceiling and the floor for wheat were $2.10 

nd $1.85; for corn were $1.70 and $1.45, respectively. Suppose wheat were 
in oversupply while corn was short. The executive commission, manipulating 
the price levels anywhere within the specified margins, might cut wheat back 
0 $1.90 and put corn at $1.70. Experience teaches that with only a 20-cent per 
sushel differential in favor of wheat, corn production would immediately start 
displacing wheat. The margins would always be subject to revision by the 
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proper authority at the proper time as trial revealed that revisions were needed. 
Such a sliding scale of prices is really no more than making use, with design 
and vision, of the very principle which, by hit-and-miss tactics, has always 
worked to keep our farm commodities in relative balance. 

As long as the combined supply of all crops kept within the computed volume, 
the retired-acreage percentages must be correct, and only intercommodity ad- 
justments would be in order. When the total volume, however, became too high 
or too low, the diverted percentages would call for a new apportionment. Thus 
through foresight and deft management, a phase of administration and enforce- 
ment which was once found to be difficult is reduced to a procedure largely auto 
matie and entirely impersonal in its application. 

To exercise efficient control over the surplus acreage from year to year will 
involve three major steps. The first, naturally, is to determine the amount of 
land that should be inactivated. The data to determine this is procurable from 
the USDA. Secondly, complete authority over that land must be acquired. This 
service could be accomplished by direct leases, in the absence of more convenient 
means, to confer upon the program agency the right to inactivate the specified 
acreage and to insure its positive nonuse for any competitive crops. It might 
be pointed out here that new and nonstaple products might be certified for such 
land, but the leased acreage for the most part would be set aside for conservatiot 
practices to conserve and build up soil resources. Lastly, the segregated acreage 
must meet average standards of tilth and productivity. Which is to say, swamps 
and other areas of waste and worthless lands could not qualify for leasing pur- 
poses The omission of the latter two provisions from the early Agricultural 
Adjustment Act did much to undermine its effectiveness. A farm plan, to fune- 
tion efficiently, must segregate the proper acreage, must make sure such acreage 
is fully inactivated, and must limit commitments to actual farming 
three measures—not one of them difficult to calculate or to administer—are the 
heart of any effective program to control farm production 

Two procedures for finding the desired acreage could be followed. The first 
would retire whole farms, or large segments, by paving the owners a mutual! 
agreed-on annual rental per acre. The total of this rental bill would constitute 
an expense to be prorated among all active producers. Their recompense would 
be escape from any loss of income through idle acreage. After paying their 
share of the annual rental charges, these producers would go about their opera 


lands Those 





tions without further attention to or from the administering ag In effect 
the rental payments would be the cost of an insurance ag ( 
cling On that basis, the expense—at from $1 to $4 per acre, depending on the 
relative productivity of the land—would be very modest in comparison 1 th 
distressing drops to be expected when farm prices go unprotected \ further 
advantage would be the economy and the facility with whicl h hod 
retiring surplus lands could be administered. Without doubt, a program en 
ploying this wholesale means of retirement would need the minimum of per- 


sonnel—both in field and in office—and would occasion the minimum of friction 
in its operation. 





1} econd procedure would designate a predetermined percent of each farm 
to be retired This method would avoid the annual rental expr e By it, 
moreover, the farmer would be conserving the resources of his own farm. These 
two advantages can be expected to appeal to many farmers, but they would have 
to be weighed against the loss of output from the conservati acreage and 
against the greater expense of supervision. Administration of 1 cond 
procedure would require far more personnel, with correspondingly greater cost 
in money, and would come much higher in terms of irritation incidental to the 
enforcement of a far more highly complicated program. 

Since there could scarcely be any conflict between the two procedures, no rea- 


son is apparent why farmers could not have their choice of methods and enjoy 








the greater freedom. Either procedure, be it observed, not only effectively re- 
duces the area of crop-bearing land, but does it without antagonizing the tax- 
payer \ll costs and expenses of the program will be the farmers’ responsibility. 


By paying their own way, they will free themselves of the stigma of needing 
public largesse. It will be a step toward assuming full charge of their business 
affairs. And it will be accomplished without threat of regimentation. 

If the end were judged to be of sufficient importance, the privilege to choose 
or to reject the entire program could be provided. A preseason bulletin would 
announce the support levels for the ensuing year. It would also give an expert 
estimate of the price ranges to be expected for the unregulated markets for the 
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same period. It would be the privilege and the business of each operator to 
weigh all the information available from any source, and to arrive at his indi- 
vidual decision. He could go his independent way, ignoring retired acreages, and 
take his chances with the speculative market or he could comply with 
program regulations and profit from the stabilized prices. Very few farmers, 
judging from past experiences, would refuse the assurance of fair prices in fav 
or of a gamble with the fluctuations of speculative operations. To accord that 
choice to this small group would entangle and complicate the program while it is 
doubtful if their number would make the trouble worth while. 

lhe farmers themselves could——-perhaps should—decide. That issue could 
be included in the original referendum. If they voted for all commodities af- 
fected by the stabilized prices to be universally included, then the producers 
of those commodities would automatically comply with the procram. This course 
WOLLC De merely invoking the democratic principle of I lajority rule. Every voter 
would be free to denounce and campaign iinst the program, but once the 

ijority had adopted it, opponents would go along just as they would pay their 
nereased taxes Whenever their communities might vote a new school building 
over their protests. Some farmer groups have already invoked the principles 
» raise funds for advertising and sale promotion programs. There is no reason 
vhy farmers should be denied the right to apply the privilege on a national 








in considering this plan of regulating farm crops, or any plant or program 
hat aims to restrict food production to the size of a specific market, the judicious 
ise of stored reserves must be anticipated. No source of weather science is 
expert enough to accurately predict climatic changes a vear in advance, and 
the Nation cannot afford to take the risk of food shortage. A blue print for 
adequate reserves is a protection against scarcities for the consumer as it pro- 






vides an eflicient reservoir for nature's over-flows A wisely conceived storage 
policy transforms a would-be surplus from a market-paralyzing liability to a 
food insurance and a national asset. Truly there is meaning in the old adage, 
Good as old wheat in the mill.” 

This discussion, by design, includes only broad outlines and basic ideas. De- 
tails of procedure and adininistration are omittted because the point of first im- 


portance is to decide on the type of program we want developed. Shall we be 
content with half-way measures? Do we propose always to be dependent on 
political moods? Or shall we insist on a plan that goes to the heart of our prob- 
lems? Do we dare envision the time when we shall stand on our own feet and 
be the masters of our own economic destinies? 

The principle of production regulation through control of excess acreage is 
offered as a means to help the Nation’s agriculture become the master of its 
destiny. That principle will provide the basis for a farm program that has the 
essential flexibility to conform to any predictable change or contingency. Wisely 
legislated and sanely administered, such a program will forestall the accumula- 
tion of surpluses and the glutting of markets while sales promotion and research 
campaigns are getting into high gear. New crops and products will fit in perfectly. 
At no time will there be a need or an excuse to underwrite loan and storage 
losses on farm products with Federal money or to subsidize farm prices with tax 
funds. Farmers will have a program which is democratic, practical, and effec- 
tive. One that will give them an authoritative and a continuing voice in the 
market places by keeping their production in even stride with their customers’ 
demands. That voice—and that alone—will enable agriculture to become a 
prosperous, self-respecting, business enterprise. Anything less falls far short 
of the requirements for a permanent farm program. 
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Farm PrRopUCTION CONTROL OUTLIN} 


National Board. 
I. Deriving authority and powers from congressional act 
II. All-farmer membership 
1. Include ex-officio members representing publie and USDA 
III. Full authority and responsibility for operation of program 
1. Regulate production through control of surplus acreage 
a) Production bound to coincide with acreage in use 
b) Determine and announce percentage of ucreage to be 
retired 
i) Possible stancardization of use of commercial 
fertilizer 
ii) Aeccitional land retired to compensate for fert1 
lization in excess of standard 














2. Determine and announce pport pri 
a aximum and minimum pri for respective commoos 
ties provided by founding act 
h Board respot sible for man pulating prices within pre 
scribed margins to effect supply bala 
Preps re preseason estimate of export-price levels 
ilitate choice of produ ‘ers between program com 
and independent ac 
l To make program completely voluntary, 
} Desiznate new and spec 1 crops perl SIDI n surplus land 
5. Outline storage policy 
Determine amounts to constitute fair basis of reserves 
ror &@ given commocit 
6. Have full access to statistics and data and expert information of 
the USDA 





a) Loans and purcha for maintenance and stabilizatior 
of commodity-price levels 
i) Producers liable for losses and expenses 


ll Wit! provision that losses not result of change 
in import duties or other Government action 
bevond Board’ cont | 

1 expe s ational, State, and local. 

by producers 








< 
ec 


(i) Pay 
State administrators: All farmer or farmer controlled 
] Keep tabs on county committees 
1. To insure all funetions properly executed 
ll. Receive and forward information and announcements from National 
Board to county committees. 
III. Assemble and transmit pertinent Cata to National Board 
County committees: All farmer or farmer controlled 
I. Secure and process leases for surplus acreage 
II. Respons 
1. Fertility and productivity must approximate average of respec- 





C. | 
le for selection of surplus acreage 





asteland inadmissible 
If. Respor sible for compk te nonuse of retired acreage 





] o staple crops whatsoever 
2 ncourage conservation practices 


3. Inform and advise producers of special crops allowed 

IV. Develop community responsibility for program enforcement 
V. Collect funds for program expenses and losses from producers 
1. Suggestion: Prorate program costs and 

real-estate-tax duplicates 
a) To give relative productiveness of respective farms. 
i) Avoid time- and labor-consuming calculations 
on basis of yearly production. 


expenses on basis of 
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yroduction information and data to State office. 


VI. Collect and t 














VII. Estimated personnel 
1. Office: County chairman and 1 to 2 stenographers and file clerks, 
2. Field: 2 to 3 men with cars 
3. Relatively small requirements 
(a) No responsibility for lands in active production. 
b) Only surplus acreage needs inspection and surveillance. 
\ bove outline is predicated on the method of retiring esignated percet of each participating 
far W thod would requir least double the personnel needed if whole f were retired. 
I yuld be pro ed with a wider by mbining the tw thod I illow those 
who Cho to contribute toward the payment of t rent on a farm available for lease to the 
08 then be free to cul ate their far vithout restriction; or allow those producers who so 
cho eo \ ‘ snd thus co I eit lity and escape rental payment. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF FARMER COOPERATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 10, 1954. 
Hon. Ciir orp R. Hopr, 
Chaiinman, House Committee on Agriculture, 
VW ashington, D C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Hore: I regret that I shall be out of the country for the 
next 6 weeks and in all probability there is a chance that your committee will 
have finished their hearings on the agricultural bill before my return. I am, 
therefore, following your suggestion and with this letter filing a statement ex 
press.ng our views regarding the broader issues on farm legislation. A similar 
statement has recently been presented to the Senate Agricultural Committee, 


and we are hopeful that the legislation which is finally developed will provide for 
flexible supports instead of the 90-percent rigid supports which now apply to the 
basic ymmodities. 


While our committee which is making this mission to Europe for the purpose 
of studying the possibilities of increasing exports, is truly hopeful of some results, 





we s believe that the major solution to our agricultural problem is tied up 
with this legislation which you are now considering It will profit this country 
little to find an outlet for some of our present Irpiuse unless we, at the same 
t inge Our course and find ways and means of reducing our overall produc- 





tio! f e of these so-called 


























{ plus ¢7 
rhrough the press I have had word that the Appropriations Committee of the 
Hou increased the amounts requested by the Department of Agriculture 
for their action programs—which we often refer to as giveaway programs 
and e reduced the amounts requ d by the Department for research and 
exten n programs. I hope that this matter can be corrected as it is our sincere 
opinion that a long-time program in agriculture depends to a far greater extent 
upon research and ed t an does on t] hort-time costly promotional 
pr We wou e to ge t l ¢ t r best eff Ss to a program 
f ng the full amount of the budget for research and extension. 
\ lest person egards 
~ ‘Te \ yt rs 
P. O. Wiison, Secretary and General Manager. 
NATIO LIVE §S PRODUCERS CIATION. 
STA ( NATIONAL Live Stock PropucEerRS ASSOCIATION, SUBMITTED BY 
P. O. WI N, WASHINGTON, D. ¢ 
I tement was prepared by P. O. Wilson, secretary and general manager 
f Nat il Live Stock Producers Association, 189 North Clark Street, Chicago, 
] for d on behalf of the National Live Stock Producers Association and 
its 22 member agencies rhis organization is owned by some 555.000 livestock 
roducers and feeders through 22 regional cooperative livestock-marketing asso- 
ons represented on 86 livestock markets of the Nation (A list of these 22 
member stockholder s is attached hereto and made a part of this state- 
tatement is filed at the request of the stockholder members and 
lirectors of the National Live Stock Producers Association. 
O ( ‘s have, over the period of the past 25 years, 
pposed Govern subsidies, and various forms of Government 
] S » Government price supports for livestock. 





d Government programs applied during the 
some agricult il commodities, especially the so-called basic com- 
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modities, and continued at high levels following the war emergency have brought 
these commodities into such an economic position as to make it difficult to adjust 
to a sound productive basis. The surpluses of these products—especially wheat, 
corn, cotton, and butter—are not only a financial burden to the Government, 
they are also a handicap to current producers. Such commodities will have a 
bearish effect on their market so long as these surpluses are held in storage. 

We fully recognize that there is no easy solution to this problem of overproduc- 
tion and Government-stored surpluses. We believe that the program of high, 
rigid supports which has accumulated these surplus supplies in Government ware- 
houses is not the answer to the problem. While we oppose supports for live stock, 
we do not believe that those commodities which have depended to a great extent 


on Government supports for the past several years and which, through this high 
support program have accumulated large surpluses, can stand the econon ad 
justment that would develop if all supports are withdrawn and the irpluses 


liquidated over a short period of time 
We therefore recommend that price supports be limited to those crops on which 


they now apply, that the policy of rigid 90 percent of parity supports be eliminated 
und that variable supports, based on supply, be applied. We offer no objection 
to the 75 to 90 percent support limits provided in this proposed bil 
We further recommend that special provisions be made to provide for the 
liquidation of Government-owned surpluses at the earliest possible date, using 
both domestic and foreign outlets to move these products into consumption 
Generally, live-stock producers and their organizations have not been satisfied 


with the parity formula which has been used over recent years. However, if 


we are going to have support prices based on parity, we recommend that the 


parity formula be modernized by recognizing among other factors, s ply, de 
mand, and costs of production, so as to be fair to all commodities. 

Cropland diverted from production of any commodity, in order to qualify for 
supports, should not be permitted to be used in the production of other commer 
cial crops. We believe, in all fairness, that the producers of nonsupported agri- 
cultural commodities should be protected from those producers who diversify in 
order to qualify for support payments 

The program submitted by President Eisenhower and advocated by Secretary 
of Agriculture Benson is a move in the right direction to give supply and demand 
a better opportunity to function than is possible under the high, rigid support 
program now in effect, 

Our association and all of its member agencies recommend that Congress ap- 
prove legislation to support the agricultural pro he Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


rram recommended by t 


x! 


LIVE STOCK MARKETING AGENCY MEMBERS OF NATIONAL LIVE STOCK PI MUCERS 
ASSOCIATION 


California Farm Bureau Marketing Association, Visalia, Calif. 

Chicago Producers Commission Association, Chicago, Il. 

Cincinnati Live Stock Producers Association, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Evansville Producers Commission Association, Evansville, Ind 

Kquity Cooperative Livestock Sales Association, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Michigan Live Stock Exchange, Detroit, Mich. 

Oklahoma Livestock Marketing Association, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Peoria Producers Commission Association, Peoria, I], 

Producers and Texas Livestock Marketing Association, Kansas City, Mo 
Producers Commission Association, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Producers Cooperative Commission Association, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Producers Live Stock Marketing Association, National Stoek Yard, Illinois. 
Producers Live Stock Commission Co., Springfield, Tl. 

Producers Livestock Cooperative Association, Columbus, Ohio. 
Producers Livestock Marketing Association, Louisville, Ky. 

Producers Livestock Marketing Association, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Producers Livestock Marketing Association, South St. Joseph, Mo. 
Producers Marketing Association, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Tennessee Producers Livestock Marketing Association, Nashville, Tenn. 
Texas Livestock Marketing Association Fort Worth. Tex. 

Valley Livestock Marketing Association Stockton, Calif. 
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' 
STATI { PRESENTED rik MATTER OF FEDERAL FARM-PRICE-SUPPORTING POLI 
CIES DON M. TURNBULL, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, THE AMERICAN POULTRY AND 
Hares Y FEDERATION, KANSAS Crry,. 
Mv name is Don NI Turnbu I reside at 218 Kast 73d Terrace, Kansas 
‘ \I 


[am employed full time as the executive secretary of the American Pou!try 
chery Federation, which is a nonprofit corporation organized under the 
he State of Rhode Island and which has its national headquarters at 











ul problem has been aggravated by thinking based on incorrect ap 
hie lo sta with, there hus been a cy to suggest that the farmer , 
i} e Wants Le t ad de this on What the farmer wants; ‘ 
decide on what's right morally and economically for the Nation Let us | 
! ich a program will meet with the approval of the farmer. Let us ' 
oO assume that what is morally and economically right for the Nation will gain ; 
support I midair . } 
Next, let’s decide what we are trying to do Is the purpose to assure a i ; 
constant supply of foods and at the same time reduce the violence of price ' 
vings, or are we endeavoring to creat price-support legislation the chief purpose 
of which to attach intrinsic value to a commodity out of all proportion to its 
real @ hom aliue? 
In the poultry industry, those who make their living from the production and 
ile of breeding stock, poultry. and eggs have come to the conclusion that they 
likely are going to fare best in as free a market as it is possible to create. 


My federation members, engaged in the production and sale of day-old poultry 
and breeding stock, are basically opposed to Government support of any product 

es that a high enough to reflect a profit to the producers of 
that product. The mem! have also come to the conclusion that they must 


reconcile themselves to the purchase of basic feed ingredients at artificia!ly 


levels of pric 








ustained pri levels. Since all feeders—whether they feed chickens, turkeys, 
cattle, hogs, or what have you—compete with one another on equal footing for 
the available supply of feeds, it is recognized that support prices on grain have 
little or no influence over the competitive position of one livestock product with 
another, Each feeder is required to put up more cash in order to acquire grain 
though, and the finished product becomes dearer at the retail groce ry stores 


\ competitive action does set up against feeders as regards commodities, the 


production of which in no way involves use of such supported farm crops as 


heat and corn Mrs. Consumer may decide not to buy a dozen eggs because of 
the high price and in turn she may swing to some other food item 
Thus, the livestock and poultry feeder finds himself taxed on the one hand to 
pay a subsidy to grain producers, This in turn forces his own cost of produc i 
tion upward. At the same time he finds some resistance against his own com- : 
: 


modity at the retail counter because of his higher production costs. 

It is unfortunate that the phrase “parity price” ever was invented. Parity 
price has no relation whatsoever to the price at which an entire supply of a ‘ ' 
ommodity will move into consumption. It relates to purchasing power of a 
unit of the product, and actually may not relate to any particular level of price 
or to any special quantity of production. You run into trouble when you try to 
tie it into a price-support program. 

Parity at one time may not be parity at another. In computing farm parity, 

I am told, feed amounts to about 10.7 percent of the whole. Any poultryman 
will tell you that feed accounts for 60 to 65 percent of his cost of production. 
Thus, 90 percent of parity on one day may be highly profitable to the producer 
ot eggs or chicken. On the next day it may be highly unprofitable. More im 
portant to the poultryman is the price of feed 

Now let us consider the economic importance of some of these supported and 








nonsupported commodities. 

Can you think of a commodity any more common to our farms than poultry? 
Approximate » million farms have poultry flocks. Gross cash income from 
x ry and eggs last year Was greater than the total income from wheat, corn, 

other grains put together, and you can toss in the Government payments 

) Po exceeded cotton; it exceeded tobacco and rice, all vegetables, and 

ernits 

Let Us ql lding rselves about the economic value of corn. Its real value 


be measured only in terms of the hogs, cattle, sheep, poultry, eggs, and milk 


that helps to produce Vhy. then, do we single out certain commodities for 





cep a, omen te 


nme 
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support? Most corn farmers raise chickens. Most of them have small garde 
plots 

Except in the case of the Farm Price Suppert Act of 1949, which enthodies 
the flexible theory of price support, most programs involving Government 


are designed primarily to grant unrealistic subs'dies 

What is our goal? Is it to guarantee a living to a select few by establishing 
a high support price which generates great surpluses that in turn are to be 
placed beyond the reach of anyone, either because of price or because the com 
lodities are sealed away in bius or warehouses ? 

Let's accept the fact that we'll never be able to create the perfect 


support program When vou make an adjustment in one spot 1 distim 
economy's balance in anot! place Lut at least let’s strive for what is morally 
and economically sound for the Nation as a whole 

It has been said that price supports to the farmer are like unet oyment ¢« 
pensation to the wage earner. Are they? Have you ever heard of anyone 
buying a Cadillac out of his unemployment-compensation earnings? The the 
of unemployment Compensation is to provide the employed tian with minimnu 
funds to carry through until he can locate a her job. Even then, th 
limit It is an emergency measure. High support prices whicl Lites 





profit, God and the weatherman willing, are far different 
It has been said th: 





t the farm price support is to the farmer what the unior 
] ! 





Wave scale 1 to the wage earner Of what ood is the guaranteed wage scale 
to the union man if he is unemployed? 

The most we should strive for here is a price-support program that ill help 
prevent violent price plunges. It should include a mechanism by which extra 
production can be encouraged, although [I have no fear but what the law, of 


supply and demand will furnish all that is required in this direction 
We believe that it is to our interests as poultrymen for the Nation to have 





an adequate reserve of feeds. It helps stabilize our costs; but we » recognize 
that the benefit thus derived can be more than offset by extra taxes w h must 
be collected and higher prices which must be paid 

The experience of the poultry industry e feel, should be held out as an 
example to all. Our industry pleaded to be removed from a Government dole 
several years ago. Not since 1951 has there been a surplus-rem: pre ' 
in eggs. Believe me when I say that we went through the wringer in 1950 


as the industry experienced its readjustment to a realistic production scale 

We found that a high support actually pyramided our surplus problem each 
year it was allowed to continue 

In 1947 the Federal Government under the Price Control Act of 1942 





obligated to support eggs at 90 percent of purity This meant a price of about 
33 cents to the Midwest farmer for his e from January through April and 
35 cents May through Jul That year the Goverment spent $58.5 million 


buving 46.4 million pounds of egg solids. 

Remember that the Price Control Act of 1942 had designated certain basic 
crops and certain Steagall commodities which were to 
after the end of hostilities so that agriculture could adjust itself from the 
wartime peaks. These were akin to the cost-plus contracts awarded industr) 

In 1948, the Government again was to support eg¢s at 90 percent of partiy 
This meant a price of 35 cents a dozen, on the average, to the midwestern farmer 
Feed was extremely high that vear. The Government spent $36 million buying 
28.4 million pounds of dried eggs. 

In 1949, supports were left at 9%) percent of parity Again this meant : 
Midwest price of 35 cents a dozen at the farm. The Government bought 68.8 
million pounds of egg solids at a cost of $87.2 millior 

Where was the adjustment that farmers were supposed to be making? 

Hatcherymen should have been extremely happy. This expansion each year 
meant they could sell more chicks or breeding stock to farmers to replace older 
birds 

But anyone could see the handwriting on the wall 

In 1950 the Secretary of Agriculture recognized that this condition could not 
be allowed to continue. He reduced the support price to TO percent of parity, 
which meant a Midwest farm price of about 25 cents a dozen, or a drop of 10 
cents from the year previous. But the 1950 egg crop had been determined by 
1949 chick purchases. He bought 82.4 million pounds of egg solids—the largest 
quantity for any peacetime year—at a cost of $79.1 million 

Few could make money with eggs at 70 percent of parity. A tremendous adjust 
ment occurred on the farm. Thousands of people quit buying chicks. We sus 


e supported for 
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tained a big mortality in the number of poultry hatcheries, but we made our 
corrections. 

In November of 1950, someone in Washington was quoted by the United Press 
as saying that if the Government didn’t support eggs the succeeding year, the 
farm price would drop to 20 cents. 

Well, the Government didn’t support eggs at 70 percent of parity or at any 
other figure and at no period in 1951 were prices as low as those in the same 
period of 1950. It took the low prices of 1950 to force production in line with 





le from 226,000 cases of shell eggs purchased late in the spring and sum- 
mer of 1952 for school-lunch programs, the Government has not purchased any 
eggs since except for military or institutional needs 

ie Federal Government has never purchased chicken meat in a price-support- 
ing move. Our great new broiler industry which last year accounted for over 
900 million head of poultry goes through periods of stress, but we know these 


are necessary in order to maintain balance between what we can produce and 

What the market will absorb. The broiler industry currently is in the middle of 

one of these depressing periods, but it will recove It always has. Some heads 

will rell,in the process, but we understand that. Setbacks occur in every line 
leavor 


Last year, 1953, the industry itself moved in and with the help of a United 





States Department of Agriculture Turkey Industry Advisory Committee managed 
to keep production and consumption in balance through educational material 
aimed the producer and consumer. The producer was kept advised of what 
the market could absorb. The industry itself paid for merchandising aids which 
helped ve extra pounds of poultry into consumer channels. 

This year it looks like the turkey industry is heading for more trouble. In 


spite of all information that has been released to advise producers of the outlook, 
the crop may be larger than can be absorbed readily through regular consump- 
tion channels. However, the majority of turkey producers do not want Govern- 
ment assistance at a level that would guarantee producers a profit on their year’s 
operations. This would only aggravate further the long-time problem of holding 
production in line with normal consumer demand. 

You cannot expect much stability from a price-support program that results in 
unrealistic values for any one crop or group of crops. There is in most instances 
a strict balance between certain crops which day-to-day market conditions mir- 
ror. These economic relationships must be maintained. Seasonal changes in 
supply, plus constantly revised requirements through new uses as a result of 
research findings, make it an almost impossible task to create by legislation a 
pricing formula that will provide the fine adjustments. 

But if we must have some sort of artificial pricing arrangement, then let us 
try the flexible system embodied in S. 3052 or in the Agricultural Act of 1949. 
In either case, the flexible system does not guarantee a high flat price such as 
that under which agriculture now operates with respect to the basics. It at- 
tempts to follow the normal supply-and-demand forces. Any formula which 
ignores these pressures is doomed. 

Karly in Senate hearings the statement was made by one person that the reduc- 
tion in dairy supports this year would cost dairymen 895 million. This money 
is not lost to the Nation. The same action must restore more than $95 million 
to the balance of our citizenry since we all know that a price-support program 
not only costs the taxpayer in terms of the value of the commodity plus the cost 
of administering the program, but also in terms of his grocery bill. 

Perhaps it will be found that the Nation is being handed a check for far in 
excess of $95 million. Unrealistic supports in fact force the consumer to pay 
for goods delivered but not ordered—goods that are lockered up in cold storage 
and not available for consumption. Who wants to pay the bill for such mer- 
chandise? 

To be fair to producers of nonsupported items who will pay either directly 
or indirectly a large portion of the cost of supports, the support program must 
eventually be extended to all related products. We don’t advocate this—we 
simply warn you of the natural trend of events. How much longer do you think 
the Government can support certain agricultural commodities without expanding 
the program to include others? How long will it be before we are forced to 
come to you for Government props in an act of economic self-defense? 

Tet us cease this folly while there is still time. We know we cannot create 
the perfect program. ‘Therefore, let us accept one which will most nearly parallel 


ESO AE 


ree 


sees 
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the forces of supply and demand, having as its simple goal that of forestalling 
disaster. 

The set-aside provision of S. 8052 we accept as a stockpile measure as worthy 
as that of stockpiling other items against the day of national emergency 

Aside from that, we feel that either S. 3052 or the Farm Act of 1949, with 
their provisions for flexible supports, most nearly fill the bill for Federal inter- 
vention in farm pricing activities. 

Let us for once agree on a farm program on the basis of what is morally 
right for the long term and not on one that is politically expedient for the 
immediate future. 


SHRONE FARMS, 
Kennedyville, Md. 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURI 
House of Represe ntatives, 
House Office Building. 

GENTLEMEN: Agriculture is the largest and most important segment of the 
American economy. Without its efficiency our present standard of living would 
be impossible as most Americans would be engaged in feeding the Nation instead 
of providing it with arms, with the many things we accept as necessities, and 
vith our many luxuries. Without its consumption much of the produce of 
sur cities would be unsold. 

The problem that has faced this most vital industry since the end of the First 
World War is a most serious one. Farm prices have continually been lower 
than most authorities judge fair and yet there is a continual political pressure 
from food users (who represent a larger percentage of the population each year) 
to lower these prices or at least not let them rise. 

But to face and solve this great problem we must first understand it. In 
most cases it is accurate to say that there is no real consumer pressure for lower 
prices. It is true that many people realize that support policies prevent dis- 
astrous forced sales of farm goods and that thus they lose a chance at a bargain, 
but by and large almost all consumers realize that farmers are not getting too 
much and that a good deal of what they pay for food goes for expensive middleman 
services that they would not be willing to do without. The extensive publicity 
connected with low prices has sometimes caused consumption of a particular 
commodity to go up, but as a rule consumers are not dissatisfied with prices and 
lower prices will not move enough of a commodity to pay for the loss taken. 

The second and most important thing to realize is that a commodity solution 
is no solution at all. Selling more pork at the expense of the beef market or 
more barley at the expense of wheat growers is no solution at all. The “free 
market” theory which holds that the price variations of an unsupported market 
reflect consumer needs and encourage the farmer to grow what is needed is 
completely true. However, it is ridiculous to suppose that this theory, which 
tends to make the growing of every crop a boom and bust proposition, will solve 
the general problem of agriculture. 

All that the free market really does is to make the other fellow’s pasture 
look greener. Those who support it can always find one commodity which is 
in good shape. However, that crop will certainly be hurt and probably seriously 
so by the time any farmer could change from his present surplus crop to the 
one which looked rosier. Hogs, corn, beef, wheat, soybeans, and other major 
commodities all have years which prove the usefulness of the free-enterprise 
system. However, they also have other years which prove that it is not enough. 
The individual dairyman now faces a price problem which is not of his own 
making, not the result of real consumer demand, not even a milk dealer program, 
but which is caused by the fact that marginal beef men, when faced with low 
beef prices, simply converted to dairying. 

The recent history of agriculture is full of such cases. The remaining beef 
men found a steadier market for a time, but the solution for all of agriculture 
was less than no solution at all. Lower prices do not show themselves to be 
economic. They do not pay for themselves; they do not usually account for 
substantial increase in demand; and when they do force out producers of a 
particular commodity they only pass the problem on to some other group of 
farmers. The free market theory may cure 1 or 2 branches of agriculture, 
but the main trunk is still sick. 

This sickness, like the common cold, is easy to diagnose but very difficult to 
cure. The disease, of course, is surplus. It might also be called overproduction, 
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‘ sity of nature, or efficiency There is no other problem in agriculture We 
‘ ed 1 nv problen of roduet n We are doing a good iob of growing 
e than we seem to need The problem is what to do about the stuff that 
ricnl vere nts Soil conservation, research, extension, and all the other so-called 
robyle Ss are fan sftno ren mportance They are solutions to a problem of 
duction which does not really exist for the Nation as a whole 
| ‘ re - or t! 1, 1 wint toward the problem of surplus, reducing 
! blem either by finding new outlets for the surplus or by not producing 
totn! solution ennnot cure a total surplus by taking acreage 
| ‘ rie solut eal ure a commodity proble but the only ay it 
i \ yblem by causing thal land abandonment 
not enough to cause bankruptey of one farime f another takes over his 
Like every other producer a farmer makes more profit from his last acre 
tha from the f t He ha high tixed expenses id after these nre 
a ‘ ‘ d e-cropping does hot increase these costs very 
‘ ke | re protit on the ist few units of productioi It may 
ny i that Ww prices mean less production—but again this is 
yn dit With lov rices the full-t e dairvyinaun tries to sell more 
Phi ‘ noma ) up his pastur nd sell corn However, 
| { to se eve mere f something than before unless and until they 
! ruypte ww prices in the total picture ean even more production 
et enough se 1) ta aba lil hit 
4 e we at pt to solve th e we nist ( ize a Very lnportant 
itl t the ire 2 rut elas ‘ erie tural produce We 
g rol " needed and whicl re dat prevailing prices 
hon ‘ We ] e the crops which are ¢g nowitl ion market or with 
er than Go nment warehe PS But w rh i third class 
) | 11 t is hat ighit be tiled the it rance ¢rop Planners in the 
of Agriculture becoi vorried about possible drought o1 Poss e 
far. to expand fast enough to meet the needs of future population. 
! el n Defense become worried about being canght short in the event of 
tnel Planners in the State Department in the not too distant past have 
wut feeding friends and allies and even former enemies In effect all 
these people have indicated that they wanted farm commodities Whether this 
\ il whistling in the dark to ease farmers’ worrie or whether these 
eeds were real, the fact ret ins the crops were, in a sense, ordered 
sue] surance crops hen tl are not needed after all, should really become 
he ] perty of the insured, to dispose of as he may! They should not be turned 
rel e grower—and they most certainly should not be thrown into the 
pen market where thev not only go at a loss themselves, but bring down the 
‘ e rest of the crop which normally would have brought a fair price. 
Farmer hould have e knowledge of just how much is needed, how much 
s not needed, and how much might be needed. This insurance part of produc- 
on should be bought by those who want the insurance, and sold by them, at 
loss if necessary, in some place where it will not depress regular markets. 
Phe pr t situation is like a man ordering a $10 we ding cake, canceling the 
rer nd offering the baker a dollar for an unsalable cuke 
It might also be stated t the Government is acting most unethically on 
his whole price question. Sliding-scale parity is being promised to consumers 


i means of cheap food and so far it has delivered in the dairy field. However, 
t the same time farmers are being promised that these temporary low prices 
ill lead to 100 percent of parity in the market place. This is the worst sort 
of dishonesty to farmers as it will either mean temporary low prices and perma 
nent buyers’ resistance or just continual low prices 
lo solve the problem we must first determine just what we do want. Then 
ve must attack the surplus. First we can find ways to sell more at home. 
first step in this direction should be better consumer relations We must 
resent our problems and ourselves in such a way that consumers do not 
begrudge a penny to a farmer more than a dollar to labor or even capital. Then 
we must sell more—by better advertising, by better merchandising by research 
to fin new uses. Then we must go abroad and find new markets. »~w foreign 
consumers through fairer tariff policies and new domestic consumers through 
higher standards of living 
But until we find and develop these new markets we must curtail production. 
There are certain obvious but politically unwise methods of beginning this eur- 
tailing First, all marginal and part-time farmers should be encouraged to 
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GENE SULI 
The Cuatrman. If there is nothing further, the committee will stand 
in adjournment until 10 o’clock tomorrow. 


(At 1:20 p. m., an adjournment was taken until 


10 a. m., the 
following day, April 16, 1954. ) 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 16, 1954 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTER ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m.. Hon. Clifford R. Hope (chairman) 
presiding. 

The CHatrmMan. The committee will come to order. 

Our first witness this morning is Mr. C. W. Kitchen, executive vice 
president of the United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Association. 

Mr. Kitchen. of course, is no stranger to this committee. He has 
had long experience in the Department of Agriculture and in other 
matters relating to agriculture. 

We are very happy to have you with us this morning, Mr. Kitchen. 


STATEMENT OF C. W. KITCHEN, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED FRESH FRUIT & VEGETABLE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Kircnen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee. I have a short statement, and it might save a little time 
if I would read it. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my comments per- 
tain to section 203 of title II and section 401 of title LV of the com 
mittee print. Section 203 pertains to the problems of diverted acres, 
and section 401 to amendments to the Agricultural Marketing Agree- 
ment Act of 1937. 

My primary interest is with the extent to which the proposed bill 
would affect the fresh fruit and vegetable industry. The membership 
of the organization I represent—the United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable 
Association—includes growers, shippers, brokers, wholesale distribu- 
tors, and related organizations. It is the largest national trade 
association in the industry, with members in all the States. 

Fresh fruits and vegetables are not eligible for mandatory price 
supports, and never have been, except for potatoes and sweetpotatoes. 
Our interest lies mainly in the possible indirect effects of price-support 
programs for other commodities. Marketing agreements, with cer- 
tain limitations, do apply to fresh fruits and vegetables and afford 
a valuable instrument for effectuating more orderly marketing of 
these commodities. So far as these commodities are concerned, the 
amendments proposed in section 401 of title [V appear to be desirable, 
and should extend the usefulness of the act. 

The prospect, however, that millions of acres may be diverted from 
the production of basic crops as a condition of price support is a 
matter of grave concern to producers and distributors of fresh vege- 
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( Indication ive that from 25 to 30 million acres may be 
diverted year from the prod on of corn, wheat, and cotton. 
I roug 1) five times the total acreage devoted to producing 
c ling potatoes and veget 1] ror processing, Most 
f course, is not adaptable to vegetable production nor 
re irketing facilities evervwhere available In some areas, how- 
‘ | tial diver el 
I trate, in Ca fornia £46,000 acres ire to be W thdrawn from 
e | hn of cotton, compared with a total of approximately 
)acres devoted to commercial vegetable production, including 
( iF \ ») i} Prox I ly NM) res are to be with 
roi orto production, md Sw ( iWcres } Ne \\ \lexico 
Lore ive devoted t comin vey table y ocduet Ol n these Z State 
ipproximately 91,000 and 9,00 cres, resp tively. There also 
losin ta) rts ‘ f cotton product in the Lower 
fy rand Valley and other vegetable | odue ne areas in ‘Texas. 
Most rrigated lane used fe orowlhge cotton ilso can. be used for 
ne vegetables. Such States as M ‘gan, Minnesota, Ne 
ork. Ltdnho. and most ¢ f the Sout le stern states al oO are Important 
vegetables. Some of the land withdrawn from wheat 
}>1 itl ( Those State ould er diverted tO vegetal les 
l el hat rally qaesire t¢ ise the land, and it een reasonable to 
Chat mia would be tempted to expand vegetable production 
SOM € of the t reas 
(Jnl 1 comparat vel small eXpansion In acreage could reate a 
110 Or ovel pL ] ome areas. Producine l d mat 
keting seasons are short for most vegetables, and prices respond 
quickly to available supp! es, For example, an increase of 174.200 
rvested acre potator n 1955, as compared to 1951, resulted in 


in 1953 compared with $1.63 a bushel in 


producers receiving an estimated average price of 92.6 cents a bushel 
1951. Thus an increase of 

1 percent in harvests dl acres re ulted in a price decline of > percent. 
In 1950, with 492.000 acres in sweet potatoes, producers received an 
iverage of $1.73 a bushel, whereas in 1951 with 308,000 acres they 
ive raged S35.05 a bushel. An increase of 60 per ent in acreage brought 


thout a decrease of 43 percent in prices received. In 1949, lettuce 
producel veraged 83.7 ) per TO pound crate on 199.100 acres, whereas 
with 224.600 acres in 1950 they averaged $2.64—a decline of 28.6 
Del t in price with an merense of 12.8 percent i) acreage. These 
a Illustrate the sensitive relationship between acreage and price, 
} | ne reasol ibly compal ible conditions of yield and weather 


Possible overexpansion of Vegetable production is not related ex 
eclusivelv to the problem of diverted acres. Bu the possibility of 
substantial shifts in production because of price-support programs 
introduces an element of uncertainty and hazard not faced by vege- 
table producers in many areas in recent years. As yields have in- 


‘reased, prices for most of these crops are more sensitive to com 
varatively small Inereases mn acreage. Being highly ps rishable, rapid 
ions. Most of these commodities are presently in a buyers’ market 
with prices declining faster than producing and marketing costs. In 
the 1954 acreage and marketing guides, the Department of Agricul- 
ture warns against expansion and comments that “In general, if the 


rice cha res occur in response to acreage, vield, and weather condi- 
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quantities marketed are about the same, average prices 1n the summel! 
and fall months of 1954 should be about equal to or po sibly shigl tly 
lower than in the com ‘sponding period of 1953." 

Wh it to lo about diverted ucres, when a reage allotments or mat 
keting quotas, or both, become a condition of price s ipport, is d thi 
and complex, as this committee so well KnOWS ‘There wppeal to be 

ready and satisfactory solution. Producers of many commoditie 
are affected, But unless some reasonable solution is found the prob 
lem of diverted acres can become a highthy vulnerable feature 1 } 
support programs It Choe not appeal to be a tempol iry prob 
it was recogenized by the President in his message to the Ce yress ¢ 
January 11 of this vear when he pointed out the desn itv of 1 
ducing the number of diverted acres toa minimum, and at t 
tine recognizing that a comprehensive farm progral Ould ne 
pel alize one Oro ip of farmers in order to benefit anothet 

Restrictions on the use of diverted acres, with or without incentive 
payments probably would not be popular with many farmet Most 
people do not lilxe to be told What the mav or thav not do, ou he 
complex society | vhich we | ve our lives are regulated many way 
Ay cl most of us have little to say directly wmout various restrictiol 

nposed by law nna reoul tion ly tT! cj istance, however, farmel 
may vote al rectly for or against acreage allotments and market ( 
quotas as a col lition of price support, Phey have voted for such 
restrictions, which become a part of the conditions they accept TO 
price protection by the Government. It seems reasonable that tl 
conditions of price protection should lI clude hot only curtail g¢ pro 
duction of the supported commodities, but also agreement to use 
diverted land only for such purposes as will not injure producers who 
are ineligible for similar price supports. Such land-use limitation 


are 1n accord VW ith the pl inciple oT not penalizing one group to benefit 
another. 


I am not questioning the wisdom or necessity of price-support pro 
oTams W hic h the C oneress has author Z “ad, nor the level at which price 
miay he ee I nerely sa \ that one group of produ e! hould 
not obtain an advantage over other producers who do not receive, or 


want, cide price protection from the Government. In other words, 
it is inequitable for any group of producers to enjoy both price pro 
tection and complete freedom to use diverted laa ds to create addi 
tional problems for other producers. Moreover, producers of un 
supported crops are not free to produce the supported crops when 
restrictions are in effect. 

To limit the use of diverted | and to soil-building and sotl-econsery Ing 


urposes, as a condition of pric » protection, 1s no more regQimentation 
than acreage allotments or avaotions quotas when farmers vote to 
accept them. Sue ‘h limitations are a part of the same package and a1 
rec ‘oonized in existing law. Section 203 of title IT, as amended in the 
comittee print, appears to be just and necessary, As I understand it. 
the use of f dive rted lan cl couls | be limited, under that sectio . to such 
uses as may be preser! bed by the Secretary a Lori ulture. 

It may be conside red desirable and sound agricultural policy also to 
provide for some system of payments as an neentive to encourage 
compliance with | limitations on the use of diverted land. I have no 
recommendations on that pot other than to suggest that i entive 
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payments are not likely to be large enough to be an effective deterrent 
to the use of diverted acres for vegetable production in areas adapted 
to such produc tion. 

Whatever restrictions may be imposed on the use of diverted land, 
emphasis should be continued, of course, on all practicable means to 
in iprove marketing efficiency and expand consumption, both at home 
and in export markets. Good land-use practices voluntarily adopted 
by farmers also should tend to reduce the problem of diverte sd land. 

rhe association I represent is engaged in a service program which 
includes training classes for retailers to improve methods of handling 
fresh fruits and vegetables in retail stores; training merchandising 
men employed by wholesalers to expand sales; conducting commodity 
promotions through the use of advertising and display materials; and 
assisting wholesalers with the installation of methods and equipment 
to reduce handling costs. Within the past year a public-relations 
type of program has been started to acquaint consumers with the 
merits of fresh fruits and vegetables and their value in a balanced 
diet. Such activities, and many others, illustrate an awareness on the 
part of the industry to work out its own problems. Progress is being 
made. The Department of Agriculture is rendering valuable assist- 
ance through its marketing research, service, and regulatory activities. 
It would be unfortunate, in my opinion, for such fundamental and 
constructive efforts to be discouraged by possible overexpansion due 
to the operation of price-support programs on other commodities. 

In the event you do not concur in the type of treatment contem- 
plated by section 2034 of title IV, I am confident that in your desire 
to serve all American agriculture you will recognize the seriousness of 
the siahiiban and formulate other procedures which will afford equal 
protection to the vegetable industry. 

The CHairnman. We thank you very much, Mr. Kitchen, for your 
informative statement and we appreciate the fact that you have been 
with us this morning. 

I would like to get your advice as to whether or not there was any 
increase in vegetable production in the late 1930's after the passage 
of the 1938 act. when there was considerable acreage taken out of the 
production of basic crops. 

Mr. Krrewen. I do not have any figures on that. I think that we 
could look it up. I think there was some expansion because there has 
been an increase in the per capita consumption of the so-called green 
and leafy vegetables. Then, of course, when the war came on there 
was a big expansion of those commodities. Just what the relationship 
was between the land diverted at that time from basic crops to vege- 
tables I do not know, and I do not know if there are any good figures 
available. 

The Cuatrman. I wonder if you know whether there are any figures 
available on that subject. 

Mr. Krrcnen. I am not sure. I doubt if there is anya very 
specific. I looked up the other day to see if we could get anything 
on this vear because of the diversion from aii for example. The 
Department of Agriculture issued on April 9 a bulletin in which 
they say: 

Information compiled by the Crop Reporting Board indicates that fresh 
spring vegetables and melon production for 1954 will be well above last year, 
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and the 1949-52 average, because of the larger acreage planted this year. Total 
acreage of these crops today is 9 percent above 1958, and 19 percent greater than 
average. 

To what extent that m: Ly have been due to P lanting land diverted 
from cotton, I do not know. This report does not give the break 
down by States. 

(The data referred to above is as follows:) 

UNItep FRESH Fruit AND VEGETABLE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington 5, D. C., April 19, 1954 
Hon. Ciirrorp KR, Hope, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dean Mr. Hope: When I was before your committee last Friday and we were 
discussing the problem of diverted acres, you asked me what were the effects on 
vegetable production in the thirties when there was a large division of land 
from the production of basic crops. Using 1928-82 as a base, it appears that th 
acreage harvested for the 6 basic crops was reduced 14.1 percent in 1935, 15.6 
percent in 1936, and 5 percent in 1937. In comparison, the harvested acres fot 
truck crops including both production for the fresh market and for processing, 
plus potatoes and sweet potatoes, increased 15 percent in 1985, 5 percent in 
1036, and 9.5 percent in 1937 

Whether the increase in vegetable production as shown by these figures was 
due to gradual dietary changes whic h increased demand, or to the diversion of 
land from the production of basic crops, would require more detailed analysis 
than we are in position to undertake, and historical data which we do not have 
it might be that the Department of Agriculture could make such an analysis 
if vou desired it, but I believe everyone recognizes the importance of taking 
some steps to protect producers of unsupported crops from abnormal expansion 
due to the diversion of land taken out of production of supported crops. 

I realize that this is not a very satisfactory answer to your question, and it 
is quite probable that conditions have changed in so many respects since the 
thirties that there is not a good basis for comparison. 

Sincerely, 
C. W. KitcHEN, 
Executive Vice President. 

The CuarrMan. In the case of a good many vegetables the labor 
factor would prevent undue expansion; would it not? 

Mr. Kircuen. Yes. I think that it would to a considerable extent 
in some areas. I doubt if it would be an effective deterrent at the 
present time. 

The CuHairman. I did not assume that it would be fully effective, 
but I thought that it might have some effect. We had hearings earlier 
this year on the question of the importation of Mexican labor which 
indicated there was a shortage of domestic labor in the fruit and 
vegetable-growing sections. It seemed to me that that might have 
some effect. However, I want to make it clear that the committee 
is aware of the fact that the use of diverted acreage may cause com- 
plications in the case of other crops, particularly at a time like this 
when practically everything is being produced in full supply, and in 
some cases in surplus. 

I can assure you I think that the committee will give very careful 
consideration to this entire problem. We are making some studies 
now to see how far we might be able to deal with that subject through 
incentive payments under which the land would be used for soil- 
building crops and practices. 

Mr. Krrouen. It is not an easy problem. 

Of course, the production of vegetables at best is quite hazardous 
and speculative. Sometimes very good returns per acre are made. 


8490—55—pt. 21 12 
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It isa temptation at times for some people to take a shot at it. Indi 
duals might regret that decision. 
As I tried to point out, you do not have to add very many acres 
) upset the supply situation. It is not a case of diverting a million 
eres from wheat or cotton, Just a few thousand acres in an area 


in result in all of the producers in that area having a disastrous 
Phe CHaAtrMan. I think your views point that out very effectively 
Are ther il 


Mr. McIntiri Is it your thought that it 1s not so much the shift, 
t major sense, but only the slight increase in areas where the pro 


other questions / 


ion of the basic « rop and some of the pel ishables are a COMMON 
ittern? In California, and many other areas where some of the 
egetables are produced as a part of the farm pattern along wit! 
es, ahd the Tarme vn already equipped to carry those two 

es of production, Just a minor shift in acreage In those areas would 


1 } 1 4 
the nmdbatiance you referred to pecause it takes Only a shieht 


4 
Mer. Kaircuen. That right. In some of the big commercial areas, 
California and the lowe Rio (;rande Valley in lexas, and in 
\ \] ' . | or Iture i . 
( PPANICO, ANd evel 1] the Southeast where agriculture 1s more 


fied nad where t | ey have to reduce cotton production, they 


nad o1 the r pre sent vegetable production and e isily create a 
upply situation to where it would be ruinous for all. Just how strict 
1 Government can become on that 1 do not know. lL recognize it 


i very diflicult problem. Iam not trying to create a situation where 


uA 


ere are going to be 25 million or 30 million acres put into vege 

ibles. Just a few thousand acres in the proper places can create a 

id situation for an industry that is not making money now. 

Mr. McInrire. There are many places, particularly in the central 
part of the country—and IT am thinking of the Red River Valley, Wis- 
consin and Indiana, and so forth where you have the pattern of 
procuction of those commodities where the shift can be made very 
easily. 

Mr. Krreurn. Getting back to the question that you asked, Mr. 
Chairman, I do not reeall in 1955 and 1936 that there was anything 
like the concern expressed on the part of vegetable producers over this 
matter of diverted land as there is now. 

The CratrmMan. IT do not either. That is the reason that I was 
raising the question. 

Mr. Kircnen. We will see if we cannot get something that will 
throw some light upon the subject and show that particular relation- 
ship. There is a real concern now on the part of a great many people 
as To just what they ought to do. 

For example, let us say that a man in California is growing cotton 
and has 100 acres and this vear he can only have 80. His neighbor does 
not grow cotton but grows potatoes. Well, the man growing cotton 
having the 90 percent support on that cotton can take a shot at pota- 
toes on the 20 acres and still sell them for considerably less and come 
out all riaht than the man OTOW ing potatoes exclusively. 

Mr. MeInrirr. As you know, cotton and potatoes are grown on the 

une farms in California, the same as wheat and potatoes are grown 
on the same farms in the Red River Valley. It is a common practice 
to have a basic and a perishable commodity on the same farm. 
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You make reference in your statement to the committee print, and 
In the committee print the Secretary is authorized to place some re 
strictions upon the use of diverted acre 5 ] do not know whether you 
have had a chance to look at H. R. 8793, which was introduced only this 
week by Mr. Herlong, a member of this committee. In that bill it goes 


a little further, and if you are in a position to make an observation, 


i 


I would be interested. It goes a little further and says: 


In addition, the Secretary is hereby directed to establish on an appropriate 
veographical basis lists of Crops whicl ivy not be produced d t naire 
ale, or may be produced the limited extent on acres diverted from a op 
receiving price support when condi are such that limitations on the use of 


diverted acres are necessary to prevent the production of excessive supplies 


In representing the people that vou clo. do vou feel the situat 


wirrant legislation which directs him to do it, or leaves it ina pel 
1h) Ve st itus, that he may do it ? 

Mr. Kirenen. I might say the first draft of this statement tl I 
ol } tired | had 1, sentens ein hel to the ¢ fect that the on ly suggest 
that I cared to offer on section 203 of the committee print was that th 
mye retary be required to n ake a finding, feeling this was merely a 
statement ot policy, 0 to speak, hy ( oneress, | left that out 
I felt that the Department's difficulties in handling this prob! 
would be ery great ad perhaps 1f this author ty and statement ot 
policy by the Congress were included in legislation, and if the situa 


tion were serious enough, we could create enough concern to where 
the Secretary would do something about it. That may be quite wrong. 


; . : : 
fo direct him to do this in all instances I think doe put } 


serious burden upon the Department. 


Mr. McInivire. Am I right in making the observation that the 
p>? rducers of \ wetables feel that th s problem of cl verted acrenat 
is of sufi ent concern to just fy legislation, that the problem S very 


serious and should be met ? 

Mr. Kare HEN, ] think a oreat many of th mm do: a great n Ly oO! 
them. 

Mr. McIntire. In this same legislation there is some provisi« 
for a marketine agreement. In view of the fact that vour orear 
ization represents the vegetable industry and the handlers, IT am 
wondering if you would care to express, at this a pearance before 
the committee, youl thoughts relative to some of the char es th 
are proposed in the M irketing \greements Act / 

Mr. Kircuen. We feel that 
nuttee print are desirable. I realize the canners and the processol 
proba ly have ol jected to this committee to the extension of the 
Marketing Agreements Act to the raw materials used in canning. 


I have not gone into that enough to know whether their object 


the amendments proposed In the com 


are entirely valid or not. I can see some of the points that they make. 
So far as the other two amendments are concerned 


authority to conclude agreements with provisions which would regu 


am1\ ing 


late the size and the types of containers, I would see ho objection ; 
nor to the other one which would provide for the use of funds for 


research and marketing development W rk. hat raises a 1 mb I 
of problems, but we are not clined to make any objection to it. I 

principle, I think there is a lot that can be said for it. After all, 
this merely authorizes that such provisions may be written into the 


agreements and orders. They all have to be threshed out in heat 
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ings and approved by the Department and voted on by the producers. 
It seems to me by the time that screening is all done, most of the 
objectionable features might be eliminated. 

The Cuaimman. Are there any further questions? If not, we 
thank you very much, Mr. Kitchen. 

Mr. Kircuen. Thank you. 

The CHarrman. The next witness will be Mr. Walter Arends. 
Mr. Arends does not seem to be present at this time. 

The next withess will be Mr. Don W. Harris. general vice presi- 
dent, United Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers of America 
(UE). 


STATEMENT OF DON W. HARRIS, GENERAL VICE PRESIDENT, 
UNITED ELECTRICAL, RADIO, AND MACHINE WORKERS OF 
AMERICA (UE) 


Mr. H ARRIS., Mr. Chairman and members of the House committee, 
I am general vice president of the United Electrical, Radio, and 
Machine Workers of America, and president of UE district No. 8, 
which consists of the States of Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, and Indiana. 
I am also chairman of the farm labor relations committee of our 
union. 

We are very happy to have this opportunity to appear before you 
today, and, so far as we know, we are about the only labor organization 
that has appeared before the House Committee on Agriculture in this 
last set of hearings. 

Mir. Horven. You appeared before our regional hearing at Des 
Moines, lowa, on October 16, 1953, did you not ¢ 

Mr. Harris. I did, Congressman Hoeven. 

My home is route 4, Des Moines, Lowa. 

This statement is presented on behalf of the 300,000 workers repre- 
sented by the UER-MWA in 1,000 electrical, radio, machine, and 
farm-equipment plants where UE is the bargaining agent. This UE 
position on the farm situation reflects widespread discussion and 
deliberation amongst our members in annual UE national conven- 
tions, UE district conferences, and UE local union meetings. 

The basic UE position on the farm crisis is grounded on the propo 
sition that there can be no such thing as a farm “surplus” in our coun- 
try. The American people need, and can consume, a much greater 
farm output even than we have today. They lack only the purchasing 
power to take our vast farm production off the market. The plight 
of our farmers, in the last analysis, is caused not by overproduction 
and “surpluses” but by the pricing of consumers out of the retail 
market for farm products, and the generally inadequate purchasing 
power of American workers and farmers. 

The UE solution for this problem involves a comprehensive pro- 
gram of Federal action to aid farmers, working people, and consumers 
generally : 

|. The Federal Government should guarantee 100-percent parity 
for all farm products by direct subsidy payments to family farmers. 
With prices allowed to seek their own level on the market, farmers 
should be paid directly the difference between these market prices and 
100-percent parity prices. 





’ 
| 
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Coupled with this, vigorous Federal antitrust and other actions 
against the middleman, processing, and distributing trusts and specu- 
lators and against farm-equipment trusts would guarantee lower 
prices and higher consumption for consumers and lower costs and 
higher incomes for farmers. 

3. Strengthen the democratic small-unit base of our agricultural 
economy with a comprehensive program of Federal aid to family- 
size farmers, including improved loan and insurance facilities, ex- 
panded electrification, irrigation, power, and conservation activities, 
and further extension of Federal social programs to rural areas. 

t. Above all, a Federal program for increasing the consumption 

of farm products by increasing the purchasing power of the American 
people. This should include Federal encouragement of collective bar- 
gaining, increase in wages, raising the minimum wage to $1.25, reduc 
ing taxes on low-income families, and an antidepression program of 
public works. 
This program, when spelled out in all the necessary detail, is a 
program which the membership of UE knows will have the effect of 
moving us far in the direction of prosperity for farmers and for the 
country asa whole. It isa program which will eliminate the problem 
of “surpluses” of farm products by getting those “surpluses” into the 
hands of consumers. 

The UE is well aware of the absolute interde pe ndence of the welfare 
of working farmers, and that of nonfarm working people gener: se 
The prec ipitous dec line of farm income and pure hasing power 1n recent 
vears has meant a direct loss of tens of thousands of jobs for 1 Ie 
members in the farm- — nt industry and in the home-apphance 
industries. And the basic cause of falling farm income has been the 
inability of nonfarm wot Siecle and consumers generally to buy the great 
output of our farmers. ‘There is here a vicious circle of inadequate 
purchasing power on the part of farmers and nonfarm workers to- 
gether, which is the basis of the depression threat our country faces 
today. 

The UE feels that its program is a long step in the direction of 
correcting this situation. In contrast, the administration program of 
flexible price supports for farmers, and of tax and economic relief 
for industrial corporati ions and the wealthy, is a program courting 
economic depression and disaster for the American people. 

The program of flexible price supports is no program of supports 
at all, since it basically puts the farmers at the mercy of supply-and- 
demand market conditions. This program makes no real provisions 
for the economic welfare of the farmers themselves in a market highly 
restricted by lack of consumer purchasing power. It is ultimately a 
program of scarcity—of restricted production and high prices—with 
the great majority of family-size farmers bankruptcy and extermina- 
tion. In a national framework of highly inadequate consumer pur- 
chasing power, only the large, mechanized, high profit, corporate farms 
would be able to survive a flexible support program with its inevitable 
squeeze of market prices for farm products and high monopolized 
prices for the things farmers buy. When such a program of attrition 
had forced small farmers off the land, the big business farms would be 
left to raise prices to consumers for a restricted farm output of scarcity. 

Some of the highest authorities have given us the meaning of the 
big-business farm policies of the present “administration and Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture. A few examples will suffice to indicate that the 


bas plan is to eliminate from half to two-thirds of all farms on the 
ilse grounds that so-called inefficient farming should not be sub 
aiZed 
Vir. AnprESEN. Do vou have anv statement by the administration of 


\I 1 KRIS Yes 
() It ¢ wy =“ el oft Agriculture Benso ittacked 
i} ype Tarm LVvihg 
1 j culture rere por which 
d to prevent production shifts toward a balanced supply * * should be 
ded 
( 1 | neffi ( me of ri ure 
\ \ ‘ { t yp \ 
» ’ 1 
\ Yas fant ss etary of Lor ture, Benso picked John H. 
Davis, Vv is also hea ot the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
Here Day testimony before a Senate hearing in 1947: 
() ‘ s ld 1 ) ine continuance of inefficient units 
I f further mecl “iat ; l 
) * \ 1 > re it of 
S 1°] ! | ! l 1) sto | ] re Dp il Said thr Sel 
tol 
\\V yp } t l ] rm one ti \ ree ilt i 
) v of the s) ‘ s around | 
i 
| yl 
1d Jol H. Davis. Benson’s appointee as Assistant Secretary of 
1 i 1 + 1; 
Lericulture, who recently resigned to return to private life, 
In January 1954, President Eisenhower, in his Economic Report, 
ope endorsed the policies of those who were seeking to drive out 
17 . . } » 1° . - 
the smaller farmers. In referring to the L million farmers with a 


{ 
{ 
sh income of less than S1.000 a vear. he sal id: 


This will require both a continuing shift of ‘underemployed farm people into 

re productive work and a bstantial influx of capital into agriculture 

Qver the long run, the pockets of poverty which persist in American agricul 
will be most effectively reduced by the growing opportunities for nonfarm 


elnployment that accompany the expansion of the economy (Economic Report, 


The Cratrman. What would you suggest we do about farmers with 
a cash income of less than $1,000 a year? If you double farm prices 
and give them $2,000 a year, we would still see them with less than a 
volume of income I am sure you would agree is necessary for a family 
to live on in comfort. 

Just what is your program for the farmers who have a cash income 
of less than $1,000 a year under existing conditions? 

Mr. Harris. Of course, I am not an expert like you. Tam a labor 
leader who has a very profound concern about what is happening. 
First of all, we would not agree that even $2,000 a year would be an 
adequate income. 

The CnatrmMan. I am sure that it would not be. I am just calling 
attention to the fact that if you even doubled his income through better 
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prices and other means, he would still have an income that is too lov 
lower than any of us would agree is adequate, I am sure What | 
would like to know is this. You are eriticizing the statement th 
President made in his economi report In respect to farmers 1n that 


category. It seems to me perhaps the answel you have q ioted there 
is being the President’s answer offers some hope. Ii refe to opy 
tunities for nonfarm employment. There are a good many farmers 
who receive less than $1,000 a year from agriculture who do hay 
nonfarm employment, I think that Ss one solutiol for fan 


perhaps, that 
uuld say that that would be helpful, would ‘you not ¢ 

Mr. Harris. 1 do not think there is any cure-all solution to : ral] 
tenant farmer who has an inadequate income. He certainly can be 
helped in many ways, and the Government by appropriate legislat 


ey do have some outside en} loyment lams e you 


Ww 


could help him. 
The { HTAIRMAN | hope 1) the COUrSse of your statement you 


est Just what the Government can do for farmers who rece 


Sucre 


less than 81.000 a year. I want to do vervthing Tor them [car 
this comm ttee does. I do not think that we can take a farmer wit 


income that small and do anything for him legislatively that will give 


him wh acequate mcome, [I think that we are voing to have to put him 
on a larger unit. perhaps. Ol provide some means of outside e1 ploy 
ment for him so that he can supplement his farm income. | hope as 
vou go along you will point out what you think we ean do for him. 


! 


Mir. Harris. We do have some suggestions along that line that wi 
follow 1] 
The UE states that this is a program of disaster not only for th 
small-family farmers, but for the Nation asa whole. It is a progran 
of mo lopolized scare C\ which leads down the road of eco ome aepre 
sion and stagnation and drastically lowered real living standards for 
the American people as a whole 

This committee and the Congress as a whole must ser ously conside} 


just a moment. 


these inevitable consequences of the administration’s farm progra 
If ( ongress intends to legislate for the economlé welfare of the Amer 
ican people, it will adopt, instead of the administration’s program, a 
program such as that proposed by the UB, a program based on protect 
ing and strengthening the family-sized farms of the Nation, and on 
raising the purchasing powel of all workers as well as farmers. 

The only real and lasting solution for the farm depression lies in 
developing an expansion of the present grossly inadequate consumer 
purchasing power base for farm production and the vast output capa 
itv of our entire economy. 

It is a shocking fact that a majority of American families do not 
today receive incomes sufficient to attain a quite meager minimum ade 
quate standard of living, as defined by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The latest detailed Census Bureau income data for 1951 show that 
in the year 26,140,000 families could not reach this modest standard 
of living. This was 53 percent of all American families. 

The BLS budeet. which so many families cannot reach, is by no 
means a luxury budget. For example, the food allowances included 
in the budget are lower than actual per capita food consumption dur 
ing the depression of the 192s and considerably lower than con- 
sumption during 1953 
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Mr. Hi. Where you say “as defined by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics,” now, I have often wondered how you compare the American 
standard of living in a statement like that with the standard of 
living all over the world. In other words, what is the use of making 
a comparison like that unless you tell me what you are doing. I do 
not care anything about the Bureau of Labor Statistics. I want to 
know what is reasonable. What basis are you putting this on? Are 
you comparing us with Russia? Are you comparing us with some 
countries in South America? I have often wondered how I could 
come to a definite conclusion in my own mind, 

Mr. Harris. Congressman, the Bureau of Labor Statistics. the 
Census Bureau, and so on, which have available to a greater extent 
than anyone else all the statistics available. several years ago decided— 
and this is the United States Government, and I am not here to 


qGISCuss what goes on 1n Russia or anywhere else, because J do not 
know—but the Bureau of Labor Statistics, after a very exhaustive 
examination, came out with what is known as the Heller budget. 


It consisted of a budget for a family of four to maintain an adequate 
tandard of living with cons umption of butter, milk, cheese, vegetables, 
and so on. That Heller budget is what I am talking about, and it is 
generally recognized as being the American budget. 

Mr. Huw. This is just America that you are talking about? 

Mr. Harris. That is right. 

Mr. Hu. And you are not comparing America with any other 
country whatsoever; is that correct? 

Mr. Harris. That is correct. 

Mr. Hitz. You see, when we talk about the standard of living, most 
of us are ener us with France or Italy. Now, you are not 
doing th: ¢ 

Mr. aaa I am talking about the American standard of living. 

Mr. Hitz. And we set this standard ourselves? 

Mr. Harris. Exactly. One of the agencies set this budget. I think 
that it was approximately $4,000 a year in order to give a man and 
his wife and two children a living. I will be glad to give you a 
copy of this Heller budget. 

Mr. Hiixi., What bothers me is this: Even now, you open up a ter- 
rific question in my mind—in what year was that made! I want to 
show you just how this does not work. Let us assume that it was 
based on 1945. What was the value of the dollar in 1945? If it was 
made in 1947, the value of the dollar was another thing. You still have 
me mn deep water. I would like to know what good it is. 

Mr. Harris. We have a table here, Congressman. 

Mr. Hitt. I am not trying to get you mixed up. I am just trying 
to get my own thinking straight. 

Mr. Harris. I am glad that you asked the question. I appreciate 
it very much. I want to reiterate that we are talking about the 
United States Government. 

Mr. Hii. Then there cannot be any comparison at all with anyone 
else. That is the point that I want to bring out. 

Mr. Harris. We are comparing those with low incomes that are not 
able to enjoy 

Mr. Hit. You mean low incomes right here in the United States? 

Mr. Harris. That is correct. 
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Mr. Hitt. And we say that we have the highest standard of living 
of any country inthe world. That is true, it is not ? 

Mr. Harris. Yes. 

Mr. Hitt. And when you say that the laboring people of this coun- 
try have reached a standard of living never even dreamed of in times 
gone by, that is true? 

Mr. Harris. Not all Americans. 

Mr. Hitt. And I would not say that for all the farmers, either. 

Mr. Harris. What we are trying to point out here, Congressman, 
is that Congress ought to adopt a program to insure a minimum stand 
ard of living for all the American workers. 

Mr. Hizzi. Are you not just getting into what Mr. Townsend said 
that we should do—which has a lot more sense to it than a lot of people 
think—and when you reach a certain age, whether you have earned a 
nickel or not, you go on a Federal pension which would provide you 
with a standard of living which would use our surplus crop ? 

Mr. Harris. We have something to say about that, old-age pension 
which would be a move in the proper direction. 

Mr. Hit. But you cannot compare it with any other country. You 
are not trying to compare our laborers and our farmers with the farm 
ers and laborers in Italy. Is that correct? 

Mr. Harris. I want to make one thing clear to you, sir: All the 
figures that I have here we took from the official Government statistics 
here. I am not talking about Italy, Russia, or any other country in 
the world, or Asia. Iam talking about American statistics, statistics 
taken from either the Department of Agriculture, the Departme t of 
Commerce, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, or such other agencies that 
have been set up to collect these statistics. 

You would have to question someone else about how we compare 
with the living standards of Italy. I am not familiar with that. 

Mr. Huw. No, but you are certain in your own mind that your 
laboring people are in much better shape than they are in Italy. You 
do not need any comparison to know that. 

Mr. Harris. The fact that there are many millions of American 
workers who do not enjoy a decent wage to enable them to enjoy a 
modest standard of living is a concern of mine, and I think should be 
a concern of yours. 

Mr. Hixy. Here in this country? 

Mr. Harris. The United States of America. That is the only thing 
that I am talking about. 

Mr. Hitt. How in the world are you going to—— 

Mr. Harris. Will you permit me to continue? I have some sug- 
gestions here. 

Mr. Hitz. You have opened up something here that is quite in- 
teresting to this committee. You do not think that it would be worth- 
while for us to work out a plan so that we could get some of these sur- 
plus products into the hands of these starving people, or people living 
substandard in other countries? 

Mr. Harris. We have some suggestions to make on that. May I 
continue ? 
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Bureau of Labor Statistics food budget compared to United States per capita 
consumption 


Actual United States con- 

BLS budget sumption per capita 

low q 

19 39 1953 
I il-ry, fist pounds iif 157 166 
Kgeg number 256 298 | 889 
| rm i 340) 3A2 
I 12 235 | 218 

Depart t of Agricultu Ag ultural Marketi Service, Apr. &, 1954 


As a matter of fact, per capita food consumption in the United 
States has been dropping since the end of World War II. Per capita 
constuimption of food in the United States in 1953 was down 4 percent 
below the 1946 level, according to Department of Agriculture figures. 
Phe average consumption per capita of meat dropped from 152 pounds 
n 1946 to an estimated 144 pounds in 1954. Fresh fruit consumed 
fell from 134 pounds per person in 1946 to an estimated 109 pounds in 
1954. Fluid milk and cream decreased from 389 pounds in 1946 to 

n estimated 352 pounds in 1954, These averages conceal the unequal 
effects of the declines in consumption on different income groups, es- 


pecially imposing hardships on the low-income families. 
These unequal effects are indicated by spending patterns of con- 
imers, documented for 1949 by the Federal Reserve Board. There 


no renson to believe that these patterns have changed since then. 
\s incredible as it may seem, the bottom 60 percent of our spending 
nits, when ranked by size of income, account for a minor portion of 
ull spending in the Nation for the necessaries of life. In 1949, this 
ajority of units, 60 percent, bought only 38 pe ~_ of a group of 
consumer goods and services consisting primarily of food, housing, 
clothing, medical care, transportation, recreation, education, and State 
and local taxes. See Federal Reserve Bulletin, November 1950, table 
I), page 1451. 
In view of all these facts, is it any wonder that the Federal Govern- 
nient de piled up muge qi intities of unsold farm products ¢ Can we 
in a real sense consider these products as a “surplus”? 


PROGRAM FOR INCREASING THE PURCHASING POWER OF THE PEOPLE 


The UE very strongly urges this committee to consider that a real 
and lasting solution to the farm problem cannot be found unless it is 
based on a comprehensive program to increase the ability of the 
American people to buy the farm products they need and which our 
agric nitural economy can put out in such vast quantities. 

The Cramman, Do you not think a part of the decrease in the per 

capita consumption since World War IT is due to the fact that there 
is more competition for the average person’s dollar? At the end 
of the war people were not able to “buy automobiles and radios and 
many of the household conveniences they can buy at the present time, 
It seems to me that you have to consider that fact in connection with 
any statement that you might make as to the decline in food consump- 
tion. Is that not correct ? 
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Mr. Harris. I think that you are right. [think that one of the con- 
tributing factors to the decline in food consumption was inflation, 
higher taxes. They just do not have as much money to buy food. 

The Ciairnman. And they are spending more money on other things. 

Mr. Harris. That is right. 

The CuairMan. Other goods and services / 

Mr. Harris. I would agree with you. 

This committee should do all in its power to support a program 1m 
cluding the following: 

Encourage collective-bargaining increase in wages by repeal of 
Taft-Hartley and the reenactment of the Waeoner and Norris 
LaGuardia Acts. Opposition to bill such as the Butler bill, which 
would set up Government licensed company unions. 

A $12.25 minimum wage to cover all workers. 

Among other bills, UE supports ~ Murray-Metealf bill (S. 2914 
and LH. R. (862) to raise the minimui wage to ih 2 and shorten the 
workweek for overtime purposes to an eventual 35 hours. 

Complete rewriting of the Federal tax laws to base taxes entirely 
on ability to pay, with no taxes on incomes below a health and decency 
level. No sales or excise taxes on the products workers and farmers 
purchase, 

Asa step in that direction, UE supports the George bill (S. 2983) 
to increase personal and dependents’ tax exempt ions to SSO0 per person 
in 1954 and $1,000 in 1955. 

A Federal progr imtoe Xpi ind con sumption of farm produ ts domes 

cally by issuing r food st: umnips to persons on old-: ige and other public 
assistance programs and to workers on unemployment insurance, and 
by extending the school-lunch program. 

Among other bills introduced in Congress as steps mm that direction, 
UE supports the Aiken-Metealf bill (S. 2550 and H. R. 6908) which 
provides for the sale of foods to needy families at a considerable 
discount from the market price. 

Improved unemployment insurance in benefits and duration; sharp 
increase in old-age benefits. 

Mr. Horven. You appreciate the fact that the Committee on Agri 
culture has no jurisdiction on much of the legislation you propose. 

Mr. Harris. Sir, I appreciate the fact that this committee, Con- 
gressman Hoeven, does not have jurisdiction, but I also must state 
that the members of this committee vote on this legislation. 

Mr. Horven. [agree with you, but in your statement you say, “This 
committee should do all in its power. 

Mr. Harris. Perhaps that is saying it a bit incorrectly. 

Mr. Hoeven. I wanted to cle: ar that up. ‘This committee does not 
have jurisdiction in all the matters you mentioned. 

Mr. Harris. I am glad that you brought that out. I am speaking 
to you now on the repeal of Taft-Hartley, minimum wages, and so 
forth, as Members of Congress. There are some things this com 
mittee ought to do which is within its own power. 

Take, for example, the food surplus. As you know, in Iowa, 
Governor Beardsley on October 16 came out for distribution of food 
surplus, and since has gotten from the Commodity Credit Corpora 
tion canned beef, butter, powdered milk and cheese, and I think now 
potatoes and some other things. I want to tell you in some of the 
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distress areas, in Floyd County, Scott County, and your own county 
of Sioux City, surplus foods are now being distributed to old-age 
recipients, unemployed and other needy relie f cases, 

My Horven. This committee is heartily in favor of that proposal, 
you understand that, and I think that we aia been instrumental to 
a great extent in helping bring that about. 

Mr. Harris. I certainly believe that you have. That was certainly 
a step in the right direction. We think now that there ought to be a 
fuod stamp plan adopted in order to get the rest of these surpluses 

ut of the warehouses and out of the ships and into the stomachs of 
the American people. I think that is the way to solve it. 


Mr. Horven. The thing that disturbs me about the program in low: a 
is that there are only some 40 out of 99 counties that are partic ipati ng 
In the program. 


Mr. Harris. Thirty-seven to be correct. 

Mr. Horven. What seems to be the main bottleneck ? 

fr. Harris. I] am glad that you asked that question. We have met 
with the county board of supervisors all over the State and some of 
the other unions, and the counties do not have the money to transport 
this stuff from the State warehouses to the county and to repackage 
it. I know in Floyd County, lowa, the board of supervisors did not 
butte r came in 60-pound tubs, I think. It was 
butter that required re packag! ing. We,along with the county board of 
stigating and we found a creamery that 
would repackage it for 4 cents a pound and it worked out. But the 
counties did not have the funds to do that, to transport it from where 
it is sh pped into the State to the co inty and to repackage it. 

Mr. Horvt N. The question of refi igeration also enters into it. 

Harris. Yes; storage. It is a very important question. We 
think that Congress could appropriate some funds, or some available 
iunds could be used, to aid the State in getting the surplus food to the 
State and the State getting it to the counties because the county boards 
of supervisors, at least out our way, are the distributing agencies. 

For full benefits to both farmers and consumers, a program of 100 
percent parity with direct payments to farmers must be coupled with 
a vigorous antitrust program against profiteering corporations, to 
bring down prices to consumers. 

Farmers have been ee «| by falling prices for farm products and 
either rising or stable p rices for the products they buy. Yet, while 
farmers’ prices have skid ae d downward, workers are still pay ing sky- 
high prices for food and clothing. And working people receive as 
wages only a small fraction of the value of the factory products sold 

t fantastically high prices to farmers. In the middle stand the food, 
Sealaahent and railroad trusts, squeezing both farmers and workers 
und reaping enormously high profits as a result. 

The reduction in farm prices has not been passed on to the consumer. 
The 18 percent drop in farm prices as compared to 3 years ago has 
heen accompanied by an increase in the prices paid by consumers for 
food of 0.6 percent. 

The share of the consumers’ food dollar going to the farmers is 
the lowest in years; the share taken by middlemen, railroads, pro- 
cessors, is at its highest in years. In 1946, farmers received 52 cents 
of the consumer food dollar; in October, 1953, 45 cents went to the 
farmers. 


} ri] 
have any money. 1 he 


Supervisors, did some inve 
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While farmers’ income and prices paid to farmers have been fall- 
ing, food profiteering continues on an unprecedented s¢ ‘ale. Ac- 
cording to the Monthly Letter of the National City Bank of New 
York ( April 1954), the profits after taxes of 16 meatpacking com- 
panies increased 97 percent between 1953 and 1954; 21 baking com- 
panies increased their profits 3 percent; 14 dairy products companies, 
up 11 percent; 28 chain food stores, up 29 percent. 

Unless this kind of excessive profiteering is ended, any farm pro- 
gram would be seriously weakened. Solution of the farm problem 
requires a vastly expanded consumption of farm products. ‘The 
monopoly prices of the trusts, who stand between the farmer and 
the consumer, make this impossible. 

The UE recommends that this committee press for inauguration 
of a comprehensive program aimed at lowering prices to consumers 
of farm products, at getting more of the consumer’s dollars to the 
farmers, and at lowering equipment costs to farmers. The squeeze 
should be taken off farmers and consumers and put onto the ex- 
cessive profits of the corporations. This program should include— 

1. Committee investigation of the extent of profiteering at the ex- 
pense of farmers and consumers. 

2. Committee investigation of the personnel and policies of the 
Federal Trade Commission and the Antitrust Division of the De- 
partment of Justice, aimed at exposing and eliminating corporate 
domination and at attaining the fullest enforcement of existing anti 
trust laws. 

Committee investigation of the inadequacy of present antitrust 
laws, and recommendation of new legislation where necessary to pro- 
tect the economic welfare of farmers and the Nation. 


The family size farm has been the historical basis of American : go 
riculture since the very inception of our democracy. Such farms are 
today still the vast majority of our farms In recent years, however, 
large, mechanized, corporate farms have begun to encroach seriously 
on the ability of these small farms to exist and produce for their own- 


ent standard of living. 
EK urges this committee to undertake a study to determine 
t to which the executives of these bie business farms and 


ere 9 i? r 
» U 


an exten 





the executives of ae ree iS generally dom hate the agricuiltt ral 
polic es of the present : inistration. 

The UE further urges that this committee support and pr for 
enactment of a program aimed at strenothe Ing and protecting 
American family-size farms. This program should include- 


Improved crop-loan program, and institution of a simple complete 
coverage of crop insurance to cover all risks. 

Restoration of cuts and expanding rural electrification, rural tele- 
ae and agricultural conservation. 

Adequate storage facilities and regulations to insure that family- 
ize farmers are eligible for supports. 
Cheap credit for modern! uzation. Subsidies to farmers to purchase 
necessary farm equi] ymen 

Provision of cheap rintian and power facilities via Federal river 
valley development. 

Guaranteed extension of Federal education, health, housing, road 
improvement, and public works programs to rural areas 
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Federal aid toward elimination the sharecropping and tenant 
farm hey S\ stenis for the purpose oO f helping ar these farmers buy the 
land they are working. 

Chroughout this testimony, the UE has contended that the pros- 
perity and welfare of American farmers depends fundamentally on 
the prosperity and economic well-being of American workers and con 
umers generally. In addition, it must be clear to all that only in a 
framework of lessening world tensions and movement in the direction 
of real peace Cah we devote the necessary energies and resources to 
the kind of program required for such general well-being. American 
farmers will prospel only when we can devote our OWN Manpower and 
ealth to raising the standard of living of Americans generally, and 

hen we can contribute to raised standards for all the peoples of the 
world vin world trade and economic intercourse amongst all countries. 
Phe UE urges this committee to consider seriously the necessity for 
ich peaceful intercourse, if American farmers are to attain the goals 
| set for them. 
we CHarrMan. We thank you very much for vour statement and 
the information that you hay o1ven the committee Are there any 
questions £ ' 
Mr. McIntire. I note that you mentioned very frequently through- 
t your testimony, Mr. Harris, the family-sized farm. Would vou 
ive us a definition of that ? 
Mr. Harris. Well, sir, a family-sized farm, according to my defini 


l 


tion, Is a piece of Jand which might ary throughout the rgeiA 


depending upon the fertility of the ‘ail and the crops raised, but a 
farm where the farmer and his family could work and earn a decent 


iving for themselves and their children. It might be 10 aeres in some 
vhly cultivated, irrigated, rich vallev like a California farm, for 
CX imple, and it may consist of 500 acres. In lowa it would consist 
of a quarter of a section, 7 would vary. The test would be, I think, 
farm large enough so that a farmer and his family could work and 


maintain a decent Se eiaea of living, provide education and clothing 
ind security for himself and his children. 

Mr. MeInvire. The reason that I asked for your observation is 
ause if Is sO easy to put in a statement like this the “family sized” 


‘ 


1 


farm. 

Mr. Harris. Yes. 

Mr. McInvire. It becomes a very easy thing to hold up a bannet 
und wave it over the Issue of the family s ized farm when the ver) 
th he you have as il objective here, if | underst: ind you correctly, Is 
the capacity of agriculture to buy the things which your people make, 
and the very trend tow ard mechanization in agriculture is funda- 
nentally the problem which places economic instability on the families 

ving on parcels of land not adapted to the equipment that your men 
ire producing. 

Mr. Harris. Yes. 

Mr. McInrire. In other words. you say that the family-sized farm 
must be protected, and at the same time the very progress that has 
been so ve ry important to your people to enable the farmers to buy 
the goods that your people m: unufacture has been the very thing which 

as tended to enlarge farms in order that they might be adapts able to 
the equipment that you are producing. 
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Would you consider a farm that I could take you to in my State pro 
ducing 24,000 broilers, handling 40 milking cows by a man and his 
two sons, a family-sized farm ¢ 

Mr. Harris. If they were able to earn from the 24,000 broilers and 
the milking cows a decent standard of living for the farmers and his 
two sons. 

Mr. McIntire. Of course they are able to earn that. 

Mr. Harris. Then 1 would say that was a family-sized farm in 
Maine. 

Mr. McIntire. That is not the average poultry farm in Maine. The 
point that Tam making is that the definition you use is so indefinite 
that it becomes of no value at all. 

Mr. Harris. Do we not all generally know what is meant by a fam 
ily-sized farm ? 

Mr. McIntire. I do not think so. 

Mr. Harris. It is between a large wheat farm of thousands of acres, 
owned by some banker-insurance company, and an acre or two down 
in Mississippi some place where some poor white, or Negro sharecrop- 
per is not able to eke out the barest existence for himself. It is some 
where between those two extremes. 

Mr. McIntire. Between those two extremes you cover the whole 
vamut of American agriculture. 

Mr. Harris. Precisely. 

Mr. McInrine. Certainly the upper extremity of that group repre 
sents a very small part of the total productive capacity of the Ameri 
can farms, and the lower extremity of that group does not represent a 
very big slice either. The point I make is that the term “family-size 
farm” becomes so miele When you get right down to cases the 
ability of American agriculture to produce as efficiently as it has pro- 
duced is tied into the equipment that is made available to them by 
your workers. In order to use that equipment they have to, of neces- 
sity, increase the unit size of their farm operations. When they were 
smaller units, they did not buy your equipment because they could not 
use it. By the same token, many of the farms which are not adapted 
to your equipment are of necessity becoming of less value and have 
less earning power because of the simple reason that they cannot use 
the equipment today. So this trend to larger farm units seems to me 
to fit very well into the pattern which you people want, and that is, 
the ability of the farmer to buy your equipment. How can you con 
stantly hold up the family-sized farm here as a criterion when you 

cannot define the criterion itself. 

Mr. Harris. I do not know whether vou think I can define the eri- 
terion of a family-sized farm or not. I have tried to tell you, and J 
am not waving any banner or flag either. I happen to know a little 
bit about it. In our section of the country, in Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
I}linois, Iowa, and so on, the majority of the farms are family-sized 
farms. They will vary, however. 

Mr. McIntire. But the majority of those farms, I dare say, would 
be larger today than they were 20 years ago. 

Mr. Harris. That is correct. There is a tendenc y, due to mechan- 
ization, to acquire more land. I know of many farmers, friends of 
mine, who are buying another 40 or 80 acres. It is a tendency. We 
think the basis of agriculture is the family-sized farm and farmer. 
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Mr. McIntire. And the family-sized farm is constantly a moving 
definition. 

Mr. Harris. Yes. Naturally, we do not propose to stop progress. 
If you have the idea that we are proposing that progress be stopped, 
you have misunderstood us. We are in favor of mechanization; we 
are in favor of lessening the drudgery of farm operations. We would 
like to see more tractors and combines and cornpickers purchased, 
but the reason that the farmers are not buying them is because of 
the decline in income over the past several years, and because of the 
high prices that the farm-equipment manufacturers are charging for 
their products. 

International Harvester just came out with a new tractor, its super 
M model, at oe plant that we have in Rock Island, Ill. They raised 
the price of t $300, but the worker never got a lousy cent of the 
increase. a a matter of fact, he got a wage cut. That is increased 
profiteering on the part of the International Harvester. They are 
not going to sell those tractors to the farmers. The farmers could 
not buy them at $3,000. How are they going to buy them at $3,300 
or $3,400? Oliver did the same thin ¢ at Charles City. 

Mr. McInrire. In the manufacture of a tractor, how much of the 
cost of a tractor is written down as representative of the cost of raw 
materials? 

Mr. Harris. I do not know whether we have the exact figures. Mr. 
Goldstein, our Washington representative, tells me that we do have, 
but it isa fantastically small amount. 

Mr. McIntire. What makes up the rest of the product if the raw 
materials amount to so little? 

Mr. Harris. I am saying that the material and the labor costs are 
fantastically small. 

Mr. McIntire. That is not what I asked you. I asked what was 
the cost of the raw materials that went into a tractor. 

Harris. I understand that it is in a detailed statement which 
il] give you. 

Mr. Goldstein tells me that you have one there. Several years ago 
we did carry on a considerable research into the labor costs of a 
plow, a disk, a harrow, a tractor, a combine, a cornpicker, and so 
forth. and we were amazed at the small amount of labor cost. The 
material is another thing. We do not have available at our fingertips 
the exact mate ri il costs the same as we do exact labor costs. As best 
we could, which was pretty good, I think, we did determine what the 
material and labor costs were that went into a tractor and other 
farm implements. The majority of the price of a tractor today is 
the farm implement dealer’s and implement manufacturer’s profit, 
not the labor or the materials. We can prove that. 

Mr. McIntire. I would be interested in seeing those figures. I 
would not want the figures to stop at just the cost of making a tractor, 
the labor cost, because you have the cost of prefabricating the steel, 
which is also a labor cost, and the cost of getting the tractor to my 
county, the transportation cost, which also includes labor. 

Mr. Harris. Exactly. 

Mr. McInime. You have the labor cost of the distributor, and all 
10se costs which go into the price of that tractor. 

Mr. Harris. You are correct, sir. Any objective study should in- 
clude all the factors. We agree with you completely. 


1 


{ ' 
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Mr. McInrire. You made quite a point in this statement as to the 
ability of people to buy more food if they had higher wages. Is it 
a fact that the average person in America today is paying less of his 
wages for food than ever before in the history of this country ¢ 

Mr. Harris. I do not believe that is true. 

Mr. Hitt. Percentagewise I think that you will find the Labor De- 
partment will agree that that is true. The percentage of your labor 
income that goes for the actual purchase of food is less now than tt 
ever was. 

Mr. Harris. That may be. What I have in mind is, the number of 
hours worked by the average American worker has been declining. 
It used to be 40 and some-tenths hours last vear, whereas this year it 
is only 39 and something. Furthermore, of course, overtime has been 
largely cut out. In addition to that, there are literally hundreds of 
thousands of workers, in fact, the whole automobile industry almost 
without exception is on a 4-day workweek, plus the number of un- 
employed. 

Mr. Hinu. Right there is one of our great troubles, and I am talking 
about the farm people now. You are touching on a very important 
point, and that is this—when the factory or the corporate body real- 
izes that its sales are meeting terrific resistance, it immediately gives 
vacations to a number of people. Let us follow that right straight 
through. What happens to the farmer’ The consumption of prod- 
ucts he produce es begins immediately . decline. Any depression that 
we have in history begins when you find a definite decline, not in labor, 
but in the consumption of the farme o products and the decline of 
prices. They go together. 

Now, I would like to say this in defense of the price of tractors. I 
recall in 1932 and 1933 the price of a tractor, and the same tractor 
today of the same kind would cost on an average 4 times what it did 
in 1932, 1933, 1934. 

Mr. Harris. I do not have the comparative figures. 

Mr. Hitu. We used to sell John Deere at $1,100. Today it would 
cost around $3,000. 

Mr. H ARRIS. Yes. They are made at Waterloo, lowa 

Three thousand of the five thousand workers were laid off. The 
farm implement dealers are loaded with them and the farmers just 
are not buying them. They are getting their tractors repaired, o1 
they are getting along the best thas ‘an. There is an insecure feeling 
on their part. They do not know what is going to happen. That is 
why I think it is so important that this House Committee on Agricul- 
ture pass legislation guaranteeing the farmer. I am a little bit hesi- 
tant to make this statement. We would like to see 100 percent of 
parity. We think that this committee ought to fight for = at. At 
least, 90 percent would be a whole lot better than flexib! 

Mr. Hinx. If you will allow me to put words into your mouth, what 
you are trying to say is that you really favor a floor under which farm 
produc tse ould not sell ? 

Mr. Harris. Yes: I think so. 

Mr. Hitx. Would you freeze that at a certain point ? 

Mr. Harris. I think so. Really, the Congressman from Iowa the 
other day, Congressman Gross, I will say, summed it up before the 
Senate committee by saying that we have to keep fighting for 100 

38490—55—pt. 21———-13 
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percent of parity in order to get 90 percent. Maybe that is the way 
that you think. 

I am sorry Congressman Hoeven stepped out of the room. I under- 
stand that he conducted : . poll in his congressional district, as did 
Congressman Martin and a number of others, and I think the desire 
of the farmer in Iowa is expressed in those polls which were over- 
whelmingly in favor of 90 percent of parity. 

Mr. Huw. In order to get $1 minimum wages, you ask in your 
statement here for $1.25 

Mr. Harris. When we go in as we are going in all the time to ask 
for wage increases, we always ask for twice as much as we are willing 
to settle for because it is a margin of bargaining. 

Mr. Hit. I might say to the gentleman that is usually followed on 
appropriations. When the de p irtments come up to see us for appro- 
priations they are certain to ask for plenty. 

Mr. Harris. From some of the requests that have been made of 
Congress, particularly for foreign relief and so on, I think that they 
must have tripled or quadrupled their needs. 

Mr. Hitt. They learn how easy we are, and each year they get 
tougher and ask for more; is that not it ? 

Mr. Harris. I think that is probably correct. 

Mr. Hutt. In America we have the greatest research and scientific 
developments of any nation. That has been going on with great 
strides. While we have been doing that we have neglected to carry out 
our marketing and distribution of products. This committee has done 
a lot of work on that. There is certainly some way for us, as a great 
people, to work out a lessening of the extreme cost of marketing 
products. 

I will give you an illustration of my own apartment house here in 
Washington, D. C. We are paying aroun - cents a quart for milk. 
From all the records of the average increase, the man producing the 
milk is not getting much over 10 or 11 ei for the quart. Now, 
somewhere along the line we must find some way for the farmer to 
get more. I can afford to pay the 24 cents, but I notice that a number 

of Congressmen are making a little move to get more wages, SO the ¥ 
fign ive they cannot afford to py it, but what are you going to do if 
you are getting $30, $40, or $50 a week? How ean you | afford to pay 
24 cents a quart for milk, and you have a family of 5 or 6% Yon tell 
me. I donot know how they are going to do it. Somewhere along the 
line we ought to have a cheaper milk distribution program for the 
people so that the lower income groups could get this milk. T just 
mention milk as typical of what is happening. 

Mr. Harris. Sir, | agree with your statement. 

Mr. Hitz. Food stamps will not do it. 

In the implement business, you have cooperative implement build- 
ers and have had for 25 years, and you have not made a nickel on 
the manufacture of farm implements by your own implement com- 
pany, and I can prove it by statistics that you are not going to work 
it out by food stamps, because the American people today do not 
want to be marked with a pauper’s oath. It will not work. Let us 
not mention stamps. I am getting tired of mentioning parity and 
sliding scales and 90 percent of parity. They are words that we should 
forget. Let us get some new words. 


— 
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Mr. Harris. The reason for the wide disparity between what the 
farmer gets for a quart of milk, or a dozen eggs, : and what the consumer 
has to pay is the excessive profiteering upon the part of the processors. 

Mr. Hitz. You cannot prove that by the Federal income-tax reports. 
You mentioned in your report how much money the packers were 
getting. You did not tell us that the packers lost money 2 or 3 years 
previously. They made no profit. We have to be fair. We Ameri- 

cans are, and I know that you want to be fair. Here is a big pack- 
ing company that did not m: ake a nickel for its stockholders 3 or 4 
years ago. Then you come along and make the statement that they 
increased their profits 300 percent last year. You did not tell us that 
they did not make a darned nickel. When you take the overall pic- 
ture, he has not made any profit in the last 5 years. The farmers are 
in that position. You hear it said that a lot of farmers are getting 
rich. A lot of them have paid off back bills, and if you give them a 
few bad vears they are going to be right back where they were. 

Mr. Harris. I agree with you. 

Mr. Hix. Let us find some way to market and distribute the 
products. 

Mr. McIntire knows more about that than I, being from a potato 
section. Marketing and distributing is our job. Let us keep our 
mind on that phase of it. 

Mr. Harris. If the old-age pensioners drew an adequate pension, 
if the workers who are unemployed drew an adequate unemployment 
compensation for a more adequate number of weeks, if the minimum 
wages were raised from an inadequate 75 cents an hour to $1.25, and 
if the workers and the consumers had the money, a large amount of 
the marketing and distribution of so-called surpluses would be solved. 

Mr. Hix. You would raise it at the oe but you do not squeeze 
it at the top, so you make your progress in doing what you say by 
cheapening the dollar. W hy does not someone come along and sav 
that we are going to work out a scheme whereby we can really save 
money in the distribution of these things? You find it out. 

Harris. It is a complex question. The whole thing in our 
contention is that there is excessive profiteering by the so-called 
middlemen. 

Mr. Huw. I think that we have too many of them. That has been 
my observation. It is not a question of making too much money 
because the income tax gets it if they do, but the answer in my book, 
from what little I know of it, is that there are too many people dis- 
tributing milk. 

Mr. McInrire. Getting back to the figures that I was referring to, 
out of your disposal income in this country we are using less of it for 
food today than ever before, which figures you gentlemen did not 
agree with. 

In 1929 there was 23 percent of the disposable income used for food, 
and in 1953, in the fourth quarter, it was 18 percent. That figure has 
been constantly going down. 

Now, it bothers me a bit when we are considering the problem of 
price relationship between the consumer and the producer. I say in 
all kindness I do not buy the proposition that all that stickiness which 
goes in between there is due to somebody’s profiteering because I 
have been close enough to some of the distribution and some of the 
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production to know that there are a lot of people that work in the 
distributive pattern of foodstuffs in this country who just barely make 
a reasonable wage as the owners of the companies that perform that 
function. 

I would like to ask vou this question: You seem to have tried to 
make a ise here, and vou have presented it very well, but all we need 
to do 1s to get lower prices of for dstuffs and people will eat them. 
They are just waiting for the ability to buy more and more food. 

Now, I will take a commodity with which I am somewhat familiar. 
When potatoes were retailing here in Washington markets for 8 cents 


a pound 2 years ago, and have been retailing at anywhere from 23 
cents for 10 pounds 1 p to 50 cents for 10 pound there is no Increase 


In CoD umption, 
Mr. Harris. I di it know how to account for that. 
Mr. McInvire. I think that I could make a suggestion, and that is 


that we have such a oreat diversity of choices of food all at relatively 
low prices that even a lowering of the price does not increase the con- 
sumption and people generally are buying fully as much as they would 
like, and certainly se fig ives of a drop from 23 percent of disposable 


Income to 1s percent of the disposable income does not prove the point 


i 
i 


that food prices are too high in relation to the available income, when 


thev are constantly red ng the percentage they are using for food. 


Mr. Hares. Yes. The point we are making is that the ability of 
] ] 


1 1 } 4 ° 7 3 
o buy, the consumers to buy, ought to be improved by 


the workers t 

numbet Or ineasure 

Mr. McIntire. Let us take your other point. If you raise the mini- 
mum wage from 75 cents an hour to $1.25 an hour, as you suggested, 
and work 35 hours a week. how much will that increase the food that 
is purchased by the ave rage worker ¢ 

Mr. Harris. Well, sir, first of all, President Eisenhower recom- 
mended that the minimum wage be in¢ reased. 


Mr. McInvire. That is not my question. How much will that in- 
crease the food purchases upon the part of the American worker ? 

Mr. Harris. I do not have those figures available. 

Mr. McIntire. Your whole statement is premised upon that 
assumption. 


Mr. Harris. Wages could be increased without prices being 
increased. 
Mr. McIntire. That is not the argument. If a man is going to 


earn $1.25 an hour instead of 75 cents an hour, and let us say that 
he is employed in both instances, : nd if he is not, that will raise a 
different question, but if he is working and you increase his wages 
to $1.25 an hour, how much of that 50 cents is going to be spent for 
food ? 

Mr. Harris. Well, at 75 cents an hour he would be getting $30 a 
week without considering income taxes or anything else, and he cer- 
tainly could not buy much food with that after paying his rent, cloth- 
ing and medical expenses, and so on. Of course, by raising it to 
$1.25 you would raise the minimum wage to $50 a week. Now, if he 
spent 18 percent, as you say, according to the figures you gave, of 
the additional $20 per week, it would certainly increase his 
consumption. 

Mr. McIntire. Would he spend it for food ? 
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Mr. Harris. The statistics that you gave us prove that he does 
spend 18 percent for food. 

Mr. McIntire. Now, I am asking the question, in your opinion, 
would he spend the difference on food ? 

Mr. Harris. Yes; I think that he would. 

Mr. McIntire, Certainly that is not the trend of wage earnings 
on the part of people in ‘this country. ‘The more they have been 
earning the less of their earnings have they been spending on food. 

Mr. Harris. According to your figures, if he spent 23 percent in 
1929 and only 18 percent in 1953, that would be true. I am saying 
if he got a wage increase, or there was increased unemployment com 
pensation benefits, or aoe pension, or minimum wages, the chances 
are that he would spend at least 18 percent of that for food and would 


increase food consumption, to say nothing of health, and so on. It 
would help remove some of the so-called agricultural surpluses. ‘That 


isthe point that I was making, and I think it is valid. 

Mr. McIntire. You do not need to argue the point. The employed 
American worker is enjoying the — of buying food cheaper 
than he has ever enjoyed the privilege before relation to the hours 
of work and the wages that he is getting, and by and large the in- 
creased wages go more into the other things of the standard of living. 
1 am certainly happy for him to get that, but they are spent for the 
other things associated with the standard of living and not primarily 
on food. 

Mr. Harris. That, I think, is a question of speculation—how much 
any increase in wages, pensions, or minimum wages that a worker 
spends on TV sets, clothes, and so forth. and how much he would 


spend on food. I do not know. I know when workers get a wage 
increase, or if an unemployed worker goes back to work, 1 know th 
he buys more food. 

In the State of Iowa he gets a maximum of $26 for unemployment 
compensation. If he goes back to work in a Factory he gets maybe 


S65 to S70. Now, he certainly buys more food when he is working 
than when he is unemployed. That he will honey additional other things 


is equally true, at least, he will be able to make the payments on 


his car, his home, or he will buy some clothes for his children, and 
soon. I think that it stands to reason that if you cut your surplus 
profit taxes, and taxes on air travel and so on, that not voing to 


increase his consumption, but if there was an increase in the exemp 


tion base from $600 to $700 or S800, and if the average workingman, 
the consumer in America, got a wage increase in that manner it would 
increase food consumption and food buying tremendously. That 
is why we are in favor of giving the workingman tax relief. We think 


that is a real antidepression measure; that that is a method of solving 
the farm-surplus question. It is the small person that needs the 
additional purchasing power. <A rich man cannot eat any more pork 


chops or eggs, as has been so frequently said, than a workingman. 
Asa matter of fact, the workingman would probably eat more bec: ause 
he is physically consuming more calories. He ought to be the one 
that this Congress is concerned about. It is the small guy, whether 
the farmer or the worker. 

Mr. McIntire. Regardless of his status in life, he should be sharing 
some part of the cost of Government; should he not? 
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Mr. Harris. Certainly. Right now he is sharing a greater cost 
of the Government, percentagewise, and it is becoming very 
burdensome. 

Mr. McIntire. I have just another figure here that I would like 
to mention and make a part of the record in relation to this small- 
farm proposition. Out of 1,200,000 cotton allotments, more than 
1 million have 15 acres or less, and average about 8 acres. Out of 
the 1,500,000 cotton allotments, 1 million have 15 acres or less or an 
average of about 8 acres. This will produce abovt 5 bales of cotton, 
and the difference between £0 percent and 100 percent of parity would 
result in $75. 

Mr. Harris. Yes. 

Mr. McInrire. While $75 is significant, of course, the difference is 
not the answer to the problem of the small cotton farmer. 

Mr. Harris. That is right. Asa matter of fact, if you want to get 
down to brass tacks, it 1s not a large cottongrower that needs the 
price supports, it is the little guy who needs them, the guy who has 
only 8 acres, or something like that. We are not saying that 90 or 
100 percent of parity would be the solution to all the problems. That 
is why I do not think this Congress can adjourn and feel that it has 
taken some basic steps to solve the farm problem by only guaranteeing 
continuance of 90 percent of parity. There are many other things. 
That is why we went into them here. Basically, the ability to buy 
and consume food and fiber has to be increased. 

Mr. McIntire. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. We thank you very much, Mr. Harris, for your 
appearance before the committee and the information you have given 
the committee. 

Mr. Harris. Thank you. 

The CuarrmMan. There are no further questions, I believe. 

As far as the Chair knows now, this will conclude our hearings 
on the question of price supports. We will not close them because 
it is possible after the recess we may have occasion to reopen them, 
but except for the appearance of the Secretary of Agriculture, we 
do not expect now to have any further hearings on the subject of 
price supports. 

After the recess the committee will take up the question of surplus 
disposal. 

The committee will stand adjourned until Tuesday, April 27. 

(Whereupon the committee adjourned to reconvene on Tuesday, 
April 27, 1954.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 5, 1954 


House or Representatives, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to adjournment, in room 
1310, New House Office Building, Hon. Clifford R. Hope (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Representatives Hope, Andresen, Hill, Hoeven, Simpson, 
Dague, Harvey, Lovre, Belcher, McIntire, Golden. Williams, Harri- 
son, W ampler, Cooley, Poage, Gathings, Abernethy, Albert, Abbitt, 
Polk, Wheeler, Thompson, and Jones. 

The Cuairman. The committee will come to order. 

It will be recalled that, when the Secretary was here at the begin- 
ning of our hearing, the point was made by some members of the com- 
mittee, that it would be a very good thing and very helpful to the 
committee if the Secretary could come back at a future hearing and 
review matters in the light of the hearings and be questioned by the 
members of the committee in the light of the information that had 
been developed at the hearings. 

The Secretary very kindly agreed to come back, so we have met 
to hear him this morning and also tomorrow morning. 

The Chair is hopeful that we will be able to conclude with a session 
this morning and tomorrow morning. It may be necessary to im- 
pose some limitations on the amount of questioning that may be done 
by any one member, but we will take that up as we go along if agree- 
able to the members of the committee. 

Mr. Secretary, we are delighted to have you with us this morning, 
and if you will, you may proceed with your statement. 


STATEMENT OF HON. EZRA TAFT BENSON, SECRETARY OF AGRI- 
CULTURE, ACCOMPANIED BY HON. TRUE D. MORSE, UNDER 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, AND DR. DON PAARLBERG, 
ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY 


Secretary Benson. Thank you very kindly. Mr. Chairman, and 
members of the committee, I appreci: ite very deeply the opportunity 
of appearing again before this important committee to discuss mat- 
ters vital to the agricultural industry and, in fact, to all of our people. 
My only interest is the interest of the farmer and the welfare of this 
country. 

Since I last met with you 2 months ago, the great debate on our 
farm program of the future has been going forward here in Congress 
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and throughout the Nation. In your continuing search for all of the 
available facts bearing upon this situation, you have held most ex- 
tensive hearings. 

This free and full discussion of the many phases of our agricul- 
tural problem is in the best tradition of our form of government. 
I am convinced that the Nation is looking forward to the enactment 
of an improved farm program as an outgrowth of these complete 
hearings. 

As we approach the time when this committee and its counterpart 
in the Senate will report legislative recommendations to the Congress, 
it might be well to take stock of our present position. At the same 
time, within the limitations which always surround such an effort, 
we might also consider the outlook for American agriculture under 
certain of the major proposals which have been put forward here. 

We are nearing the « mi 1 of a crop year which has seen an unprece 
dented buildup of food ed fiber under Government. price-support 
operations. As we move toward another harvest, we face the proba- 
bility of further accumulations of some commodities which are al- 
ready overflowing our warehouses. 

The cost-price squeeze W hich has reduced net realized farm income 
in 5 of the last 6 years remains a continuing problem. Prices paid 
V farmers for goods and services are now only a few inde x points 
below the all-time high reached 2 years ago, while prices received for 
agricultural products have fluctuated at a level sharply below the 
peaks attained during the Korean war. 

ae exports have held during the first 8 months of this fiscal 
year the levels of a year earlier but they are down sharply—par- 


a enlar} v in wheat—from 1951-52. With food production steadily 
mounting in the nations which were the heaviest importer : following 
World War II, we face serious obstacles in the all-out effort which 
this Government has undertaken to he Ip expand our foreign outlets. 


Although moisture col ditions this sp! in gy are fs ioral ble thre ughout 
most of the Nation, we still have a serious drought problem in parts 
f at least six States. 

While prices of such major sources of farm income as hogs and 
ovybeans today are far above par ty, many ACTH ultural commodities 
are bringing less than the Government support price in the open 
market. With a large part of our 25 million diverted acres bel Ing 
planted to other crops, we may face further price dislocations 
for some nonbasic commodities. 

In the hght of this situation, we have a clear obligation to evolve 
programs which will deal realistically with these problems. We must 
set our course in a new direction—tow ard better-balanced production, 
more freedom of action for individual farmers, broader research and 
education, greater efficiency, and improved marketing methods. 

I sincerely believe that the recommendations submitted to this 
Congress by President Eisenhower and embodied in the committee 
print now before you charts the course we should take at this time. 

We have arrived at a point in our operation of Commodity Credit 
Corporation where it is becoming clearly apparent that a more real- 
istic price-support program is in order. At the end of this fiscal 
year, June 30, our loans and inventories are expected to total about 
$6.3 billion, as compared with slightly less than $3.5 billion 1 year 
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earlier. The increase in CCC holdings, $2.8 billion, represents about 
9 percent of our total 1953 income from farm marketings 

Because of production controls on wheat, cotton, and corn, our 
takeover of these commodities should be smaller next year. However, 
there IS doubt as to W het he r we ¢can achieve ove rall substantial pro 


} 
/ 


ection cutbacks with acreage restrictions and marketing controls. 


Their purpose can be defeated if farmers employ their bes land, 
fertilize more heavily, improve tillage practices, extend irrigation, and 
step up the fight against msects and plant diseases. Such actions are 


undertaken in economic self-interest and are understandable enough. 
But they simply do not reduce production. 


Despite efforts to control production on acres diverted from the 


basic crops, this land will add Its output to the total. In all pr Ib 
bility, we shall have to expand our loan operations for barley, gra 
or@hums, flaxseed soybeans, oats, and rye which will be harveste | 
on the acres diverted from wheat, corn, and cotton. 

Dairy products and four basic commodities—wheat, cotton, corn, 


and tobacco—account for more than nine-tenths of our current price 
support operations. Wheat alone r presents more than one-third of 
the $6.5 billion currently tied up in inventories, loans, and purchase 
agreements. The basic commodities, which represent more than 90 
percent of our investment, bring in only 2a percent of our farm income. 

Even though we should not h 


United States this year, the July 1 carryover of 875 million bushels 


arvest a single bushel of wheat in the 


] 1 47 . ‘ 
rt would be nice} eel Ol domest 


shown on the adjacent cha 
ae ana all of our toreser ab exports. Actually. the Api i] ] rop 
Papers ll dicated a probable vield ot aroun | 900 million bushels fe 


1954, under normal conditions 


‘] e itton carryover at the Dea)}] re ( f t} e new crop vear on 
August 1, is estimated at 9.6 million bales, most of which will be under 
(rovernment pasos support. ‘This is enough cotton to meet our do- 
mestic needs for a full year. We will have it on hand at a time 1e 


the new crop ie beginning to move to market. 

Qur carryover of corn, as we go into the new crop year Octobet 

is expected to reach 900 million bushels—a record biaty. [his is 
enough to meet our livestock feeding requirements for about 4 months, 


however, and it does not of itself represent a dangerously large sur 
plus. The price-depressing effect of such a sepsly, nevertheless, 
forces huge —— of corn into the Government loan. This can 
create substantial financial losses. Right now, CCC is selling large 


quantities of silistede corn from the 1948 and 1949 crops at prices 
well below the acquisition cost. 


Current Government holdings of dairy products—more than 1.3 
billion pounds and of cottonseed oil— early 1 billion pounds—are 
considerably greater than we need to insure an adequate supply for 
consumers. The perishability of the dairy products makes it im 
perative that they be moved within a relatively short period to avoid 
spoil: we. 

Now it certainly can be argued most convincingly that we do need 
adequate reserves of food and fiber for our own well-being and even 
for our national security. I have always maintained that we do. 
At the same time, we must distinguish between the blessings of ample 
stockpiles and the burden of unmanageable surpluses. 
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Food is a weapon in time of war and it can be employed most effec- 
tively in implementing our foreign policy during a period of peace 
such as we all pray for in the years ahead. I believe it is generally 
agreed, however, that our current supplies of farm commodities far 
exceed those of any — il enemy and that if war should come it 
would not be lost by this Nation for want of food and fiber. 

What we propose to do with these surpluses is more important at 
the moment than how we acquired them. Nevertheless, it should be 
made very clear that the Government itself is partly responsible for 
the present situation. During World War II and the years imme- 
diately following and again during the Korean war, farmers were 
asked to tere ‘e every possible pound of food and fiber. They were 
exhorted by the Government and further encouraged by prices which 
were well above support levels. They responded magnificently with 
the greatest burst of production in all history. American farmers 
provided food for the hungry, aided reconstruction abroad, and helped 
keep important areas within the orbit of the free world. 

Whe both demand and prices began slipping from the peaks 
reach dl n February of 1951, the Government continued to call for all- 
out production, By 1952 it was apparent that our stocks of some com- 
modities were at a point where further accumulations would make it 
exceedingly difficult to hold prices at support levels. Production 
controls for wheat and cotton were clearly indicated but no official 
action was taken. Some of our current problems stem from that un- 
Wise decision. 

While farmers have been suffering these conomic reverses, they have 
continued to make available to the Nation’s consumers an abundant 
quantity of nutritious food. The same food which costs 23 percent 
of onstmer income in 1935-39 was available in 1953 for 18 percent, 
as the chart here shows. Actually the American people spent slightly 
more than one-fourth of their disposable incomes for food last year 
because they also bought more and better products than in the prewar 
per! iod. 

Now I should like to emphasize that while the farmer’s share of the 
food dollar has declined from 52 percent in 1946 to 45 percent, the 
entire drop occurred before January of 1953. When this adminis- 
tration took office, the farmer was receiving 45 percent of the food 
dollar. He still is. Throughout the last 15 months his share has 
averaged 45 percent. During the 1935-39 period, the average was only 
40 percent of the index then used. 

A major factor contributing to the farm problem has been the 
serious slump in farm exports during the last 2 years. As the related 
chart reveals, the value of farm exports declined by 30 percent during 
the year ending June 30, 1953. 

During the 8-month period—July through February of this year— 
exports of agricultural commodities have held at almost ex: vctly the 
same rate as a year earlier. Such exports in February were valued 
at $236 million, up 15 percent over January and 9 percent above 
February 1955. 

As you know, we have been making an all-out effort to expand our 
foreign trade outlets. 

Right now we have trade missions in Europe, South America, and 
Asia seeking new markets for our farm products. These missions 
are made up of 35 leading authorities on agricultural production and 
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marketing. They include men from our national farm organizations 
and the heads of exporting associations. Some of them are from 
farm producer and agricultural trade groups. In total, these trade 
missions represent a cross-section of our agricultural interests in 
world commerce. 

It was President Eisenhower, you will recall, who first propos sed 
these trade missions in his farm recomme halon to the Congress 
early this year. He called for a series of missions “to explore the 
immediate possibilities of expanding international trade in food and 
fiber.” 

A great deal of preparatory work was organized and carried out 
within the Department. A thorough briefing was held here in Wash- 
ington, and the members departed on their respective missions early 
in April. They will return late in May to make their reports, 

The object ive of the missions is not to negotiate contracts or arr: ange 
sales of any kind. It is simply to carry out the President’s proposal 
for explo ring the possil bilities of expanding exports of United States 
agricultural products, developing international trade, and building 
rood will and understanding. Among the problems to be studied are 
1e improvement of marketing and trade practices, the removal 
roadblocks to United States exports, currency situations affecting 
trade in agricultural products, and ways of increasing consumer 
pre ference: through improved quality, packaging, and handling of 
United States ag ricultural products 


«y 
1 
th 


Before leaving the United States, members conferred with officials 
of various departmer nts of the executive branch. They also met with 
Members of Congress and with the President at a special White House 
interview. The President gave the missions a strong endorsement. 
And along with everyone else, he is looking forward to the reports 
which the members will make upon their return. 

Meanwhile, we are employing a number of programs designed to 
supplement normal commercial trade in moving agricultural com 
modities into greater use abroad. Among the most important are 
these : 

Section 550—Mutual Security Act of 1953, Public Law 118: We 
expect to ship approximately $230 million worth of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities under this program during the current fiscal year. 
Transactions already approved total about $200 million. 

Barter—Section 4 (h) CCC Charter Act, amended, Public Law 
85, 81st Congress: During the current fiscal year we have negotiated 
trades totaling some $36 million, prince ipally grain which is more 
than three times the amount moved in the preceding full fiseal year. 
These transactions were handled through private trade channels at 
prevailing market prices. 

Offshore procurement—Section 5 (f) CCC Charter Act, Public 
Law 806, 80th Congress: Under this program we have recently nego- 
tiated the sale of $20 million worth of wheat to the Spanish Govern- 
ment, in exchange for foreign currency. This sale was developed 
cooperatively with a number of other Government agencies. 

Section 82, exports, act of August 24, 1935, 7 United States Code 
612c: In an effort to regain traditional foreign markets for certain 
fruits, export payment programs have been placed in effect under 
this act. Normal trade channels are employed. Commodities in- 
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lude fresh pears, fresh and processed oranges and rapefruit, apri- 


(Yr 
cots, and raisins. 
Section 416 Aol iltural Act of 1949: We are currently moving, 


mo tly nto forelon outlets, substantial stocks of dairy products 

under this act. wh iuthorizes us to dispose of foods in danger 

Oot spollage DY dona yr them for use of needy persons, In less than 

a year we have donated nearly 180 million pounds of dairy products 
17 United State ] ate WwelTare org@unizations for overseas relief 
6 Torelge? ount 


Fa ne relief: Under Public Law 77 we shipped more than 600.000 


0 1f wheat to Pakistan to avert famine there. In addition, under 
Pubhe Law 216 we are mov ge about 84,000 tons of wheat to alleviate 
( | rtag n Boli Jordan, and Libya. 

() | o e] programs section 513 (b) of the 
\I il t sec \ ; U1 el | ist Germat food program ap 
prox ‘ly 5a lion pa ges of food valued at $13.7 million 

bute ine le in East Berlin and East Germany. 
a } mil LO0od pi 19 \ ied at $12 million were distrib- 
ted under the Christmas food program to needy people in 20 friendly 
ountl of Eur pe, Lat America, and the Near East. 

Despite our efforts, tot wheat exports for the current crop year 


vill be the smallest since the end of World War II. Indications 
re that a number of importing nations will not exercise their option 
f taking the full quot illotted to them under the International 


C { ,o othe i r tal xport Crop, 1 beginn ne to move atl 
tter rat 1) oO rv oO vear we shipped 401.000 bales 

ib , almost cdot f or the preceding February. This 
rate was maintained during March. Cotton exports in April picked 


urthe Stocks other countries have been reduced and 
1 ow hea e | ited States level. 
rtainly problem of exports has been at ked with 
\ r uraging signs that our policies are 
] ta urea What js urgently needed here, however, 
not a few one-shot deals but a persistent and continu he search for 
rmanent foreion markets. We are moving toward such a 
‘J ! { i ome nen bers ot this committee \ ho believe 


1 


n for wheat and possibly cotton would enable us 
to maintain a larger share of the world market for these crops. The 
Wheat Adv ory Committee recommended such a plan. As you know, 
th onsideration of this approach within the National 
Agricultural Advisory Commission which studied the overall farm 


Che e clusion \ that the advantages might be more than offset 
DY nternational trade repercussions, by protests of American con- 
sumers, and by opposition from producers of feed grain. There might 
also be sizable administrative problems. If these difficulties can be 
overcome, this plan should be reconsidered, Until such time as this 
appears possible, however, I believe the interests of our wheat pro- 
ducers can be best protected through flexible price supports, incor- 
porating the set-aside provisions, as now outlined in the committee 


print. 
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Whatever the program this Congress agrees upon, it should be 
based over the long pull on abundant production rather than scarcity. 
Ours is a growing and expanding economy. Our economy of the 
future will not be static. It will be one of abundance—well balanced 
abundance—not scarcity. We need a dynamic agriculture to keep pace 
with our national deve lopme! t. 


Che accompanying chart is of interest in this connecti It ‘ 

that our total cropland ha nereased very little between 1910, whet 
I 

we were a Nation of 92.5 million people, and today, wh our pop 


ulation is near the 162 million mark. Census project ms indicate 


that there will be more than 200 million Americans by 1975 ar \ 
shall have to feed them from approximately the sa numbe r of acre 
n cultivation now. 

Because of the record bre tk os rp <eS Of few commo ¢ 
which have been built up during recent years we are going to need 
ome production controls, even unde the program recommended by 
the President. With the set-aside provisions, the reased o1 tlets 
ind the better balance which flexible price supports will provide both 
at home and abroad, we can work toward full production mo ray 
idly under this program than we ¢a with an exter ‘ of the ) 
one, 

It is my firm belief that a further extension of rigid price support 


at this time will jeopardize our entire farm program. We wo ild face 

tiie prospect of heavy | ! i! loss and cont ( } Ome 1 
yluses of some few commodities 
The mounting total of CCC loans and inventories. limited thoug! 


itistoa few commodities, could soon reat h a point unde oO 


l oid price ipport wiere the entire structure w« hie Cre a 
own of its own weight. Because there is so much in ow present pr 
‘ i 1 i bs O i ‘ f pre I rel 
ho} this y | not happ " ] } ( ] t it f ‘ 
a oO ed t] tol i'l os now on the of the po 
tive ga S nacricultural lee latio iv be | 

I am cor need that the } oTrain reco! nencde P dent EE 
how rw 1] pomnt oul ef] it the du tion i It 
not conceived as a qu k cure {ol AOTH t oO 
medicine. But it does offer real pr e of stal o e putient ont 
road to re overy. 

[It will work toward giving farmers more dire control over 
own operatio iS than would be po ble \ t] le pp . li i 
encourage better balanced } roduction, thro o} { lexible featu 
It will permit us to attack the surplus disp proh th oreatet 
vigor. And, finally, it wil Sure a Pros} t ( 
t! lov a term pull, 

Forth immediate future, the administrate ( il. with its set 
aside feature, ealls fo. th hiohe t i h/t A ) 


modities ever provided in permanent farm | cislation. 

The charts inserted here indicate the level of price support which 
would be expected with anticipated yields, exports, and domestic util 
zation. As ean be seen, tobacco and ric vould be supported it 90 
percent of parity during the 1955 and 1956 crop years. Corn it is 
estimated would be supported at about 85 percent of parity for the 1955 
crop and at about 87 percent the following year: peanuts at near 8° 


percent during both years. 
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For both wheat and cotton, the level of support would vary with the 
size of the set-asides. A 400-million bushel wheat set-aside would call 
for minimum supports at about 79 percent in 1955 and near 82 percent 
the following year. 

A set-aside of 500 million bushels would tend to raise the level to 
about 84 percent the first year and near 87 percent in 1956. With a 3- 
million-bale set-aside, the 1955 cotton crop would be supported at 
approximately 82 percent of parity, and the 1956 crop at 89 percent. 
A 4-million-bale set-aside would mean a level of about 86 percent the 
first year and possibly 90 percent in 1956. 

Attached to this statement as exhibit A is a tabulation which shows 
in detail how the five basic commodities would be affected by the House 
committee print provisions. Figures on tobacco ar? not included as 
the support level would remain at 90 percent under marketing quotas. 

The high level of supports provided under the measure before you 
has given rise to this question: “Since the program recommended by 
the President would indicate supports at or near 90 percent of parity 
over the years, what objection can there be to making these supports 
mandatory at - percent ?” 

The answer, briefly, is this: The Agricultural Act of 1949 and other 
relevant legislation were written with a view toward maintaining 
supplies of basic commodities at levels which would call for price 
supports at or near 90 percent of parity. We have proposed no im- 
portant changes in this, beyond suggesting increases in the normal 
carryover of wheat and cotton. If the administration’s proposals are 
adopte -d, and if supplies are kept in line as the basic law contemplates, 
prices would be supported at or near 90 percent of parity under the 
loan program. 

There are several unpredictable factors, however, which might 
create supplies in excess of the quantities contemplated. 

The minimum acreage provisions for certain crops might be raised. 

Acreage allotments and mar keting quotas might not be invoked. 

Yields might be exceptionally high. 

Export markets might suddenly be diminished. 

Domestic outlets might be curtailed. 

If supplies piled up as a consequence of such circumstances, it is 
important that there be an opportunity for lowering the support price, 
to encourage consumption, to reduce the incentive for high production, 
and to encourage desirable shifts in the pattern of production. This 
is the reason why flexibility is desirable, even though it is contemplated 
that the support price would normally hold within the upper limits 
of the 75 percent to 90 percent range. 

It seems to me that flexible supports serve to call constantly to 
farmers’ attention the fact that supplies must be held in line with 
demand in order for price supports to remain at or near 90 percent 
of parity. 

Now, as you know, the act of 1949 will become effective next 
January 1 if new legislation is not enacted. Even without the revisions 
which are embodied in the bill before you, this is essentially a sound 
law. We could move forward with a workable farm program which I 
believe would be in the long-term interests of agriculture. Under 
the discretionary authority vested in the Secretary, if conditions 
specified in the law were found applicable, it would be possible to 
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cushion the year-to-year variations in the level of price support i 
line with the President’s recommendations for gradual changes. 

In my own opinion, the act of 1949, as it stands today, is far better 
adapted to our current needs than an extension of basic crop-price 
supports at 90 percent of par ity. 

The administration’s recommendations also call for modernized 
parity for all commodities. Existing provisions, which in effect re- 
quire the use of old parity for wheat, corn, cotton, and peanuts, should 
be allowed to expire, as now provided, on January 1, 1956. Preferen- 
tial treatment gives these four commodities substantial advantages 
over other commodities, as follows: 

Wheat : Old parity is 33 cents per bushel above modernized parity. 

Corn: Old parity is 19 cents per bushel above modernized parity. 

Cotton : Old parity is 1.5 cents per pound above modernized parity. 

Peanuts: Old parity is 2.4 cents per pound above modernized parity. 

Whatever program we operate under after 1954, the problem of 
diverted acres will almost certainly be with us for some time. Based 
on farmers’ intentions to plant, barley acreage this year will be up 49 
percent, grain sorghums up 28 percent, sugar beets up 19 percent, and 
fl: aad up 18 percent. Smaller increases are indicated for a variety 
of other products. Aside from the crops under acreage restrictions, 
only potatoes show a significant decrease in indicated acreage. 

To meet this problem next year, we have requested an advance au- 
thorization of $250 million for the 1955 agricultural conservation 
program. This would represent an increase of $55 million over the 
preceding vear, with the augmented funds to be made available con- 
currently with the announcement by the Department of a program 
limiting the use of diverted acreage. 

Under the ACP program it is also possible to share the costs of soil 
conserving practices on acreage suitable for continuous cultivation and 
to help farmers make permanent land-use adjustments on soil which 
is not well adapted to cultivated crops. Large-scale production of 
cash crops from diverted acres could compound our price-support 
problems in other commodities. We believe the use of ACP funds to 
help prevent this deserves a high priority. 

Another problem which we may continue to face is the importation 
of competitive farm commodities, drawn to our shores by the magnet 
of price supports. As you know, this administration in recent months 
has acted to limit shipments of oats and rye into the United States. 

In this connection, my attention was recently directed to an editorial 
appearing in the Toronto, Canada, Financial Post of April 17, 1954. 
It was captioned “Fine While It Lasted.” 

This editorial, commenting upon the United States-imposed rye 
quota said, in part: 

The United States has a surplus of rye. The American price has been boosted 
away above world levels as a result of fantastically high Government-support 
prices. While United States grown rye was going into storage, Canada, by 
cutting her support price a cent or two, has been supplyiny much of the regular 
market. Normally, Canada exports about 3 million bushe!s of rye annually to 
the United States. In the last 7 months alone, we have exported over 12 million. 

We did the same thing with potatoes a few years ago, and with a number of 
other farm products since. In reality Canadian producers were getting almost 
the full benefit of these official American support nee without contributing 
one cent as taxpayers to the huge subsidie ’s charged to the United States Treas- 


ury. It was a fine thing while it lasted but it was a crazy sort of marketing 
just the same. 
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Were it not for the import quotas on such mé jor products as wheat 
and cotton, our markets would have been flooded with these crops. 
But these quotas do not prevent oe ——— nations from captur- 
ing the world markets out of which we have priced ourselves in part 
through high supports. 

Whenever we move to restrict the importation of foreign farm 
commodities, we are charged with erecting barriers against world 
trade. Nevertheless, in the interest of our farmers, the protection 
of their price-support programs is essential. It was our own Govern- 

policy, in the form of price supports, which made many of these 


Importations economically feasible in the first place. Quotas should 
serve to restrict, insofar as practicable, those imports which are 
attracted to the United States by our price support programs, The 
differential between United States and world prices for some com- 
modities will continue to attract foreign farm ciadieali and will also 
prevent us from recapturing some lost markets abroad. 

There is another important aspect of the Government’s role in com- 
merece both here and in world markets. When the Government is the 


largest owner of several important agricultural commodities, as it is 
today. our management and disposal] ot these products inevitably 


becon 1e entw ined w ith bot] pour nati onal and our foreign policies. 

A private grain firm which owned 10 million bushels of wheat might 
negotiate a sale or barter arrangement with a foreign importer on 
any terms which would be mutually agreeable. Let Government 


undertake such a transaction, however, and it may become an inter- 
national incident which could involve charges of dumping, price- 


cutting and adisruption of world trade 


While prior to this month it was costing us approximately half 

million dollars each aay just to store our Government holdings of 
food and fiber, that figure has risen to more than $700,000 per day 
with the takeover of 1953-crop wheat and small grains on May 1 
This represents an annua torage bill of more than one quarter of 

billion dollars and it is likely to grow, rather than decrease, in the 


months ahead. Since I started to read this statement, not many 





nut co, Amel avers have been charged with more than 
$15.000 for storage of CCC-owned commodities. 

I believe this represents an ext remely dangerous trend toward more 
Government in business. If Government is to be the largest owner of 
some major farm commodities, how long will it be before we are 
also the largest wholesalers and perhaps eventually the principal 
eeearet 

I should like now to discuss the problems we face in administering 
price supports for dairy products. I shall discuss butter, though the 
situation 1s somewhat similar for cheese and for nonfat dry milk. 


The Government now owns, as you know, about 360 million pounds 
of butter, about one-third of a year S consumption, acquired while 
endeavoring to support the price. This butter is still in good condi- 
tion, but the time is approaching when it must be moved in large 


quantities. We are concerned about this heavy supply; we are even 

more concerned about the fact that our stocks are still growing. 
We have adjusted the level of p rice support to TD percent of parity. 

Preliminary reports which have come to us during this past month 


indicate that consumption has increased at least 10 percent above last 
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year. As the promotion program of the industry 
may realize a greater increase. 

However, milk production will increase as a consequence of a number 
of factors. There is the momentum of the past; trends in a biological 
tusiness like dairying cannot be reversed quickly. The abundant 
beef production of 1953 was a reflection of the favorable conditions 
of previous years; abundant milk production in 1954 may be largely 
explained in the same manner. The rate at which dairy cattle were 
culled was low during 1953 because of low beet prices. he supply 
of grain and forage has been abundant. Winter weather has bee) 
mild and better breeding vields its continuing effect. 

An intensive cCampalen to cull dairy herds, and all-out sales pro 

iotion will undoubtedly be of help. The dairy industry is expanding 
Its program of education and merchandising. This week, for ex 
ample, four milk dispensing machines are being installed in 
Department of Agriculture. Strawberry-flavored milk and other nev 


vets underway, we 


- 


mechandising ideas are being develope ad. By vigorous promotion ot 
the sale of whole milk, the supply problems of butterfat and manu 
factured milk can be lessened. 


Nevertheless, there is the strong possibility that we mignt, 1n 
the absence of any lis} osal program, have on hand, a vear from now. 
approximately twice our current supply of butter. Even with relief 


and school-lunch distribution such as we have in prospect for this 


coming year. our stocks would still be expected to grow. As I said 
hefore, we are concerned about the 3860 million pounds which we now 
own: we are even more concerned about the next 360 million ds 


which we might possibly rcquire. 

Our desire to launch a butter disposal program 1s intense, and oO! 
several occasions during past months we have been hopeful about early 

mouncement of such a program. But in each case, as we sought 

» launch this program, we were restrained by the « omplexitie s which 
we encountered, and by the fact that grave burdens would be placed 
on our market structure. 

One of the first methods proposed was to give. or sell for 1 cent. a 
pound of Government butter with each pound of commercial butter 
purchased by the consumer—the so-called bargain sale. One versior 
of this plan has been called the coupon method. The administrative 
awkwardness of th plan, and the time required to get 10 in motion, 
caused us to put it aside 

Another plan, the SO-< alled average price plan, would involve sale 
of Government butter to distributors at a very low price, Averaging 
the cost of butter from current production and butter from CCC, the 
trade could lower the selling price on print butter to consumer outlets. 
Using this plan and under what we consider optimistic assumptions, 
we would still increase CCC inventories about 75 million pounds 
during this marketing vear. This omits from consideration such 
butter as could be moved through relief and school outlets, which are 
substantial. The volume of butter handled by CCC would increase 
sharply with this plan. Chis is in addition to the capital loss involved 
in the sale of CCC butter. Finally, there are almost insurmountable 
problems in treating the trade eq) itably under this plan. Windfall 


profits would occur for some firms, and undue hardships for others. 
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There is another proposal, for which we apparently do not now have 
authority. This is a plant payment plan. Under this plan, the mar- 
ket rice could be permitted to decline to a level at which CCC acquisi- 
tions would be halted. We could dispose of present stocks over time 
through relief, school lunch, and foreign sales, but stocks would need 
to be rotated to maintain quality. CCC would make payments to 
manufacturing plants, equal to the difference between the prevailing 
market price and the price which would reflect the intended level of 
support to farmers. This plan was used during the war and was 
demonstrated to be administratively feasible. The cost would be 
comparable with the other plans if comparable disposal programs 
were undertaken and if the plans work as assumed. This route, like 
the others, has its particular hazards. 

Under any of these disposal plans we would, in effect, not only give 
butter away but in addition we would be paying in the neighborhood 
of 50 to 75 cents a pound to get rid of it. 

May I interpolate here that perhaps none of the domestic disposal 
proposals should be used. It may be that we should use the export 
route for disposal of CCC stocks and then depend upon ste souk up 
promotion and merchandizing activity to dispose of the current pro- 
duction. At least this holds some promise. 

Efforts to halt the accumulation of dairy products, and to dispose 
of these stocks, will in all probability involve costs, over the next 12 
months, of half a billion dollars or more. Decisions of far-reaching 
importance are required. I, therefore, earnestly request this commit- 
tee for counsel. We have sought to develop a satisfactory disposal 
plan within the framework of present law. There is grave doubt that 
this can be done, although we have not given up by any means. I ask 
you, therefore, to consider whether the law should be changed to per- 
mit other operations, as well as loans and purchases, in the support 
of dairy products. 

In conclusion, I should like to touch upon the serious drought prob- 
lems which we face in several States this year. I have already men- 
tioned that while moisture conditions are generally favorable over 
most of the major producing areas the situation remains critical in 
parts of six States. This region includes southwestern Kansas, south- 
eastern Colorado, eastern New Mexico, extreme western Oklahoma, 
southwestern Nebraska, and parts of west Texas. 

Here the heaviest damage has occurred on acreage which is largely 
unsuited for cultivation. Much of this land is sandy or of loose tex- 
ture. Although it is productive in years of abundant rainfall, it is 
subject to serious w ind erosion duri ing protracted dry spells. Weather 
records show that year in and year out there will be more dry years 
than wet ones in this area. 

High wheat and cotton prices, stimulated by the demands of World 
War IT, encouraged the plowing up of mue ‘+h new land. High price 
supports, with the suspension of acreage allotments, have tended to 
keep many of these acres under cultivation during the last few years. 

Altogether, we estimate that in the southern Great Plains more than 
11 million acres of cropland and about 5 million acres of rangeland 
have been damaged by wind erosion this year. Winter wheat has 
either been blown out or smothered with drifting sand and silt. Sand 
dunes have formed on some cotton land. Ranges have been buried 
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under wind-borne dust. Cattle have suffered from lack of feed and 
water. 

To combat these immediate problems, we have undertaken, as you 
know, an emergency drought-aid program to assist farmers and 
ranchers. This includes: 

1. Farmers Home Administration loans. 

The sale of Government-owned feed concentrates at below market 
prices. 

3. Use of ACP funds for wind-erosion control. 

4. Recommendation for the use of $15 million in Federal disaster- 
relief funds to encourage chiseling, listing, and cover crops on land 
subject to blowing. 

While we are proud of the fact that we moved quickly to meet this 
crisis, the measures are largely temporary cnes. For the most part, 
they do not go to the heart of the problem. Any permanent solution 
must include the retirement to grass of millions of acres unsuited to 
cultivation. It must include substantial changes in patterns of farm 
management. Altogether, we estimate that about 8 million acres 
should be returned to grass in this area 

Man learns slowly in his struggles with nature. This is the fourth 
major drought period which has struck the southern Great Plains 
area since it was first settled in the 1880’s. The prolonged droughts 
of 1890-95 and 1931-38 forced radical, though temporary, changes 
in land use. 

The winds which stripped the topsoil from the plains also drove 
thousands of disillusioned and bankrupt farmers from the land. But 
when rains returned so did settlers—many of them newcomers with 
new hopes and some of them just “suitcase” farmers who saw an 
opportunity to turn a fast dollar along with the sod. 

Many of them took a quick profit and left the problems of erosion 
and land rehabilitation to their neighbors and the State and Federal 
Governments. The people who remained are suffering the same 
heartaches and hardships which forced so many of the earlier settlers 
from this land. 

The story of three Dust Bowl counties—Baca and Kiowa in Colo- 
rado and Stanton in Kansas—is more or less typical of what has 
happened in this area. Attached to this statement as exhibit B is 
a tabulation which shows the recent history of these counties with 

respe ct to wheat acreage. 

soth Baca and Stanton Counties went through a big plow-up 
during the early 1930’s. Came the drought and much of this acreage 
was either abandoned or returned to grass. There was no such early 
plow-up in Kiowa County, however. That came later. 

The outbreak of World War II and the return of substantial rain- 
fall to these counties came almost coincidentally. From 1939 to 
1947, Baca County’s nada wheat acreage jumped from 63,000 to 
360,000 acres. The average cash return from the wheat crop sky- 
rocketed from $1.92 to $48.17 per acre between those same years. 

During this same period Stanton County went from 120,000 to 
210,000 seeded acres. Returns per acre went from $1.86 to $57.98. 

Kiowa County, which had resisted the plow-up through the e: arly 
thirties, showed the most amazing increases of all in wheat acreage. 
From 1939 to 1944, wheat acreage went from 5,000 to 8,000 acres. 
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But by 1947 there were 105,000 acres and by 1952 there were 365,000 
acres planted to this one crop. The cash return per acre also increased 
enormously, as in the two other counties. 

From a purely speculative standpoint, this plow-up represented 
one of the great bonanzas of all time for some people. During any 
one of several years in 1940's, the cash return per acre amounted to 
far more than the value of the land. 

In fairness, it niust be said that the plow-up was induced by high 
market prices and the exhortation of Government for more wheat 
production. Wheat produced on these acres no doubt saved untold 
lives abroad and helped the cause of freedom in Western Europe. 
Wh le these wains lara ly offset the difficulties which now face us, 
we must nevertheless face up to the problems as they are. 

[t seems to me that we have a clear obligation to our descendants, if 
not to ourselves, to preserve through wise use the soil which is one of 

greatest God-given resources. High support prices, continued 
beyond the time when increased production is needed, serve to retard 
idjustments to wise land use. I question that we can longer afford 
to pro} neentives in the way of high price supports for the pro- 
duction of crops in excess of needs on land unsuited for continued 


cultivation. 


oul 


The time has come w!] we must give more consideration to long- 
range pianning We have been dealing too much with symptoms 
e with ca Il am convinced that a program which is 
poi ted toward tomorrow eed will mean a ore stable and pros 
14 aericulture. L believe the farm program recommendations of 
P) lent Eisenhower offer the best hope of achieving such a goal. 
Mr. ¢ rman, the committee has been very patient and I wish to 
for this opportunity. With the assistance of the members 
of my staff who are present, I shall be glad to answer as best I can any 
ons W ch you may have 
Phe Charman. Mr. Secretary, on behalf of the committee I want 
to thank you for your very fair and frank and clear statement of the 
pro confronting the country, and your views as to the legislation 
whi necessary. A little later on perhaps I may desire to ask you 
some questions but for the time being I will forget that and yield to 


Mr. Andresen to ask a question. 


The charts referred to above are as follows:) 
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Corn: Estimated normal supply, total supply, quota level, allotment objective, 
and price-support level, assuming certain legislative revisions (House commit 
tee print of Mar. 9, 1954)* | 


Quantities are in million bushels] 
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Rice, rough: Estimated normal supply, total supply, quota level, allotment objec- 
tive, and price-support level, under present legislative provisions and provi 
sions of S. 3052 and House committee print of Mar. 9, 1954* 
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Peanuts: Estimated normal supply, total supply, quota and allotment level, and 
minimum price-support level, assuming legislative revisions proposed in House 


committee print of Mar. 9, 1954*? 
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Mr. Anpresen. I want to ask you a few questions about the dairy 
industry. Others will want to ask you about cotton, peanuts, and 
tobacco. 

I have been noticing, recently, from announcements at your press 
conferences that you were going to put a plan of disposal of sur- 
pluses into operation. ‘The first announcement was that you were go- 
ing todo that by April 1. 

Since that time, when it did not go into operation, the last one I 
saw was early this week when you said that stumbling blocks or 
blocked roads came in the way of the path you have been thinking 
agen You have explained that somewhat in your statement today, 
but do you have any recommendations to make to this committee in 
the nature of changes in legislation in order to perfect a disposal 
plan for dairy products? 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Andresen, as you know, we have been 
studying this problem for some months rather intensively. We 
have expressed hopes that we would have a disposal program ready 
to announce—a domestic disposal program. At the same time we 
have been urging the industry to join with us in a promotion pro- 
gram. <A program of culling is now under way, as you know, and 
is giving good results. 

On the matter of disposal, domestically we have run into greater 
difficulties certainly than we anticipated in our preliminary consider- 
ations of the problem. 

On the other hand, I think the promise of the promotion program 
and the possibility of sales abroad have been even more encouraging 
than we ant iclps ited at first. 

I mentioned this one item of disposals abroad which we have been 
studying a great deal during the last few days. 

I think that offers real hope. Now as we have considered many 
possible disposal programs and have become acquainted with the dif- 
ficulties involved, we have considered again this disposal program 
through payments to plants, with which you are familiar, and we 
doubt very much whether we have authority under present legisla- 
tion to put that program into effect, if it were decided that that was 
the feasible one to try out on a domestic basis. 

However, we have asked—Mr. Davis is here, he can check me on 
this—but it is my understanding we have asked the Attorney General 
for a ruling as to whether or not we do have authority now in existing 

gislation for a program of that sort. 

The people who have studied it seemed to think that maybe that of- 
fers a little more promise than any of these others which we have 
xplorec “cl. 

Phe Cramman. Will you yield for just a moment? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Yes. 

ihe Cuamman. The Chair wants to make a statement. Our time 
necessarily, with so many members who may want to interrogate the 
sec4»e tary, WW ill necessarily be limited in some devree. 

The Chair does not feel it is advisable to impose any hard and fast 
rule o1 this matter, but he would like to sue gest that the members limit 
hel a stion per iod to about 20 minutes each. 

lhe Chair wants to make that announcement before we go into the 
questiol as od in order that everybody will understand exactly what 
the situation Is. 





| 
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So unless there is objection on the part of members of the committee 
the Chair would suggest that the members try and limit their questions 
to about 20 minutes and the Chair will make it a point to call time at 
the end of 20 minutes, but will not shut anybody off in the middle of 
a sentence. 

Mr. Anpresen. I will cooperate with the Chairman. I think the 
Secretary, in answering my previous question, took most of my time. 

Secretary Benson. T am Sorry. 

Mr. Anpresen. Do you have any plan for surplus disposal of dairy 
products to recommend to Congress for legislation ? 

Secretary Benson. In view of the fact that Mr. Davis has been 
serving as more or less the head of our committee on that, I would 
like to ask him to comment on the latest development in our efforts 
in this direction. 

Mr. Congressman, you know you have given a lot of your time in 
consulting with Mr. Davis and other members from the Department 
on this question. 

Mr. ANpRESEN. I have not so much consulted with Mr. Davis. I 
have met him a couple of times. But do you have any recommenda- 
tions now or does Mr. Davis have any recommendations now for a 
change in the law to take care of a plan that you might propose? 

Secretary Benson. Do you want to comment on that, Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. We have not sent up any request for change in legisla- 
tion as yet. The change we have been considering would be adding 
a provision in the law such as exists for other commodities, giv ing the 
Secretary authority to use not only the purchase method and the loan 
method which is already authorized under the law but also other 
methods that he should find appropriate. 

Mr. ANprESEN. What are the other methods that you are propos- 
ing? The Secretary mentioned payment to plants. 

Mr. Davis. That is the one that has been under study. 

Mr. Anprespn. Does the Department recommend changing the law 
so as to permit payment to plants ¢ 

Mr. Davis. The Department has not submitted a formal recom- 
mendation to that effect, no. 

Mr. Anpresen. And you do not recommend that now # 

Secretary Benson. Not today, Congressman, but we are having 
some further analysis made of that particular approach and we may 
have a recommendation very shortly on it. 

Mr. Anpresen. You have had about 16 months time to look over 
wast irs seat “ete 

Secretary Benson. It is a pretty complicated problem as you know. 
We e are very much encour aged at the possibility of moving a good 
quantity of these stocks into markets abroad—a thing that did not 
offer very much hope, we thought, when we first went into considera- 
tion of this surplus disposal. 

Mr. Anpresen. I do not want to take any more time than necessary, 
Mr. Secretary, but mindful of what took place on April 1 as a result 
of your order to reduce the support prices, I want to ask you a few 
questions. 

It was stated by the Department prior to April 1 that the farmers 
instead of receiving 90 percent for their milk received around 83 or 84 
percent of parity; 1s that correct ¢ 
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Secretary Benson. I think for part of them about 84 and for others 
about 87. 

Mr. Anpresen. That was from 6 to 3 cents, or 3 percent under the 
JU-percent support ¢ 

Secretary Benson. Yes, it would average somewhat near that. 

Mr. Anpresen. That 6-percent reduction, or 94 percent—did that 
ipply to manufactured milk only ? 

Secretary Benson. The average for the manufactured was $3.48, 
or 84 percent of parity, and for butterfat it was 87 percent of parity. 
That is the average for the market ing year. 

Mr. Anpresen. Was that under a new formula that you had pre- 
pared under your administration or was that formula taken over on 
January 20, 1953 ¢ 

Secretary Benson. No. There has been no change in the formula. 

Mr. ANpresEN. The formula is the same? 

Secretary Benson. The same; that is right. 

Mr. Anpresen. Under the present support price for dairy products, 
will there be the same discrepancy so that the farmers will get not 
74% percent but from 3 to 6 cents under that parity-support price. 

Secretary Benson. We are determined, Mr. Congressman, to see 
to it that the farmer vets the full 75 percent. 

One of our difficulties during the past year was the widening of 
spreads beyond what was anticipated. We feel sure, from the ex- 
perience of the past year, that with the level we have set this vear, 
heuring of the formula and all, the dairyman will get the full 75 
per nt. 

Mr. ANpreseN. Are you using the same formula ? 

Secretary Benson. No; we are not using the same formula. 

Mr. Anpresen. What formula are you using? 

Secretary Benson. It is really based on average spreads during the 
st 2 years. 

Mr. Anpresen. Average spreads of what? 

Secretary Benson. Average spread of the plant margin, the margin 
taken by the plant operator. 

Mr. ANDRESEN, Is t] at done under a reoulation by the Govern- 
ment or is that done by the plant operator ? 

Secretary Brnson. Of course it is more or less discretionary, I 
think, with us in the Department. 

[ would like to have Dr. Paarlbere comment on that. if he will. 
He can probably give you more of the technical details. 

Mr. Anpresen. I will be glad to have you. 

Mr. Paarteperc. Under the law we support the prices of dairy 
products in such a manner as to reflect to farmers the desired per- 
centage of parity. We do this by the purchase of commodities, as 
you know. from the manufacturing plants. 

We endeavor to anticipate what these are, and we have discretion- 
iry authority to anticipate what the margin taken will be. Last year 
our anticipations were not correct. The margins widened partly as 
a consequence of the heavy supply of milk. 

This year we have reviewed the margins and have set them where 
we think they will in effect be. 

Mr. Anpresen. What is the margin under the new parity formula 
then ¢ 
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Mr. Paarvpera. This is not a part of the parity formula and I can- 
not tell you precisely what those margins are. We can supply it. 

Mr. Anpresen. Will the dairy farmers in the manufacturing area 
receive 75 percent of parity for their milk ? 

Mr. Paarteerc. We have endeavored to anticipate the margins in 
such a manner as to see that this does occur. There is discretionary 
authority to raise the level of support price in case the desired level 
of parity is not being reflected to the farmers. 

Mr. Anpresen. The average price of milk under the new support 
price is $3.14; isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Paarieerc. That is correct. 

Mr. ANpRESEN. Out in my area 

Mr. PaartBera. This is a yearly average price. 

Mr. ANnprESEN. Out in my area they were paying $2.70 for milk 
in April. 

Mr. Paar.perc. There are seasonal differentials, as you know, and 
this is the time of abundant production and relatively low seasonal 
price. $3.14 is a yearly average for 3.95 milk. We have many dif- 
ferentials—locational, seasonal, butterfate differentials. 

Mr. ANpRESEN. Now let me ask you, is $2.70 a hundred for 3.5 milk 
for the month of April 75 percent of parity ¢ 

Mr. Paar.perc. I think this month’s price report, April, shows but- 
terfat to be 77 percent of parity, Mr. Andresen. 

Mr. Anpresen. If the price goes down, and it has gone down from 
the month of March about 45 or 50 cents a hundred, do you anticipate 
that it will go down more for May and for June? 

Mr. Paartperc. The April figures were still above the 75 percent 
of parity. We hope that the May figures will be. We cannot be 
certain, of course. 

Mr. Anpresen. I wish we could get it clear just what is being done 
and what relationship this formula has to what the farmer actually 
gets. 

We are called upon to explain it and it takes more than a Philadel- 
phia lawyer and even an economist from the Department of Agricul- 
ture to explain it. 

Mr. Paar.eere. Granted. 

Mr. Anpresen. We have got to get it in language because farmers 
are writing us saying that they are only getting 84 percent of parity 
or 87 percent of parity and they want to know why they are not getting 
90 percent of parity. 

Mr. Paarteerc. We would be happy to supply you and any others 
with information indicating how these figures are arrived at and 
what the present situation is, I am sure. 

Mr. Anpresen. Then as I understand it, under the formula that you 
have prepared now, the farmers will receive an average of (5 percent 
of parity for this marketing year for their milk. 

Secretary Benson, ( ‘ertainly that is our objective and we feel it can 
be achieved. Of course, as to the minimum support, Mr. Congress- 
man, it is my understanding that the law provides that the Secretary 
may raise the support level during the marketing year. He cannot 
lower it but he is permitted to raise it. 

Mr. AnpreseNn. I tried to get you to do that before April 1, as you 
probably remember. I want to make certain that the farmers are 
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not going to be discriminated against and be forced to take 71 or 72 
percent of parity or less than that when they have been promised they 
were going to get 75 percent of parity, whic ‘h would be a floor that we 
could go to. 

Secretary Benson. I am sure we all know your deep interest in the 
dairy farmer and we share the same interest. 

As one who has been a dairy farmer a good part of my life I want to 

e him get the 75, and I think it will be realized this year. 

ae ANprRESEN. Are you still in the dairy business ? 

Secretary BENSON. No. Sometimes I wish I were. 

Mr. Anpresen. I know several others who have sold out at a profit. 
I hope you have continued to eat butter instead of margarine, 

Secretary Bensen. I have a very good taste for butter. 

Mr. AnpRESEN. I am glad to hear that. I think you ought to eat 
it right along. Just one other question on the supply of milk in this 
country. I received from the Department of Agriculture this morn- 
ing a statement showing that you are changing the Kansas City- 
Tope ‘ka milk marketing order, or it is being suspended for M: ay—that 
is the headline on it—because you want to get increased production 
of milk in the area. 

My records show that you have been buying a lot of butter and milk 
powder from the same area, and this is to encourage larger milk pro- 
duction in the fall, and they have been selling milk powder and butter 
and even some cheese to the Department of Agriculture during the 
entire past marketing year. 

I understood that one reason for the Solicitor’s opinion saying we 
he id an adequate supply in this country, upon which you based your 
order to reduce the support price, was that we did have an adequi ite 
supply and here you come out—I do not know why you did it—you 
probably do not know a thing about this—but Mr. Forrest or Don 
Anderson or somebody down in your Department who had been there 
for a long time I might say—they said they have got to encourage 
larger production in the fall for Kansas and for that marketing area. 

If we are short on milk production in the country, how could you 
come or the Solicitor come out with the opinion that we had adequate 
supplies and therefore it was necessary for you to reduce the support 
price ¢ 

Secretary Benson. I think Congressman, that the Solicitor’s opinion 
was well justified, as I think the adjustment in supports was justified 
in view of the economic conditions of the industry. I think this is 
a seasonal problem, but Mr. Wells, under whose jurisdiction this mat- 
ter is taken care of, is here. I would like him to comment on it. 

Mr. se aay I have the highest regard for Mr. Loos and his 
integrity, but this is one opinion that I think is based on sound facts, 
particularly after you come out now in the Department and ask for 
larger milk production. 

I suppose that is the same thing that is done in other areas? 

Secretary Benson. Not necessarily. May I have Mr. Wells’ com- 
ment on this particular release? 

Mr. Anpresen. Yes. I would be glad to have Mr. Wells’ comment. 

Mr. Wetts. Congressman, I am not immediately familiar with this, 
but in the milk-marketing area one of the problems is trying to main- 
tain a fairly even flow of milk and try to get as much milk in the 
fall as possible and as little during the spring and surplus season. 
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Mr. Anpresen. You mean there was a shortage of milk last fall? 

Mr. We tts. No; I thought you said. The purpose of this is to try 
and maintain milk production this fall. It is trying to get a lower 
production in the spring or flush season and a higher production in 
the winter season. 

Mr. Anpresen. Do you want to change the biological manner of 
breeding cows and getting them to come in fresh ¢ 

Mr. We ts. I — it is to try and get a fairly even flow of milk 
throughout the yea 

Mr. ANDRESEN. li production should be short in Kansas City you 
do not want milk from across the line in the State of Iowa or the 
State of Nebraska or even Wisconsin, to come into the Kansas State 
market. You want to make them self-sustaining if there is a shortage 
of milk, which is not the case. 

Mr. Wetts. What I want to do is somewhat beside the point. I 
actually would like to see a fairly free movement of milk, but as 
you well know, and you have a bill on the point, there is the matter 
of regulations which has to do with milk moving into most of these 
milk-marketing areas. 

We do try to maintain as large a production of milk as possible. 

Mr. Anpresen. I wish you would look at your records in the De- 
partment of Agriculture to show the increase in milk production for 
the last 3 years in the milkshed of New York and in every other milk- 
shed in the country, so much so that they have gone into manufactur- 
ing butter and cheese in competition with the historic areas of the 
United States; isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Wetts. You are correct. 

Mr. Anpresen. Then why should you say that you want to increase 
and encourage larger milk production in certain areas of the United 
States and then encourage your Solicitor to come out with a report 
that said he had to reduce the support price because you have an 
adequate supply of milk and dairy products in the country? 

Mr. We tts. The Solicitor, I think, Mr. Andresen, was looking at 
the law which requires us to support the price of manufacturing milk 
and the products therefrom as a national situation. 

I say this is a case here of trying to smooth out the seasonal 
situation. 

Mr. AnpresENn. That is what I think too but here the Department 
says they have got to encourage milk production in one area—and I 
assume they are doing the same thing in all areas—and I invite you 
and your experts on this subject to come up and talk with us sometime 
about it. 

I will not go into this any more, because I think something is wrong 
in the United States—I was going to say Denmark but I changed it to 
the United States. | 

Secretary Benson. May we add just a further word to that? Mr. 
Morse has checked on this. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Andresen, what you are discussing is something on 
which the agricultural colleges and extension service, along with the 
Department of Agriculture, have been working very hard through the 
years, and that is to encourage farmers, for their own profit, and also 
for the benefit of consumers, to freshen their cows in the fall, late sum- 
mer and early fall. They thus get the flush milk production in what is 
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normally the short milk supply season of the year, and then have the 
cows tapering off in the spring which is normally the flush season. 

Mr. AnpresEN. I understand all about that. It is not only the col- 
leges that have worked on that problem, but the figures and facts 
show that during the last two winters, we have really started the flush 
season, have been in the flush season, beginning with December I and 
throughout the whole winter, and that has been on account of the 
weather and that has been the case during the past few years. 

I remember back in 1952 the Government started to buy butter on 
November 28. A big supply came in and of course oleo came in and 
took over some of the market and we had imports of whole milk pow- 
der that came into the United States and took away some of our market 
for butterfat. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if you will permit one more question. You 
have referred to disposing of surpluses for school lunches, and for ex- 
port and for needy people, but have you given any thought to having 
3,350,000 men in the Armed Forces use butter and milk and cheese ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, indeed; we have given thought to it and we have 
had discussions with the military authorities. Last year, as you know, 
we sold something over—— 

Mr. AnpreEsen. Up in my office, do not forget that, that is when you 
first started, in March of last year. 

Secretary Benson. Through the year we sold something over 20 
million pounds to the armed services. 

Mr. AnNprEsEN. They agreed to take 50 million pounds—isn’t that 
correct—that is what they agreed to up in my office. 

Secretary Benson. This is above the regular takings of course. It 
is not enough to suit us. We would like to see them take a lot more. 

Mr. Anpresen. They are not taking very much butter. If you will 
look at your figures you will see it is a minimum amount of butter that 
they are taking for the Army. 

The Navy is required by law to use butter. Is there any reason in 
the world why we cannot take Government-owned butter paid for by 
the American taxpayers and turn that over to the Army without any 
cost ¢ 

Secretary Benson. It seems very reasonable to me. Of course the 
real answer to this whole thing, as you are well aware, is increased 
consumption. If we were consuming the amount of fluid milk today 
that we did in 1945, we would have practically no surplus of dairy 
products. 

‘The answer is in increased consumption and that is where we are 
placing the emphasis now. The industry is joining with us in a very 
commendable effort. 

Mr. Anpresen. I commend you for your intention to place emphasis 
on it. 

Secretary Benson. It is not a question of intention. It is a fact. 

Mr. Anpresen. I would like to see that. I think that should have 
started years ago. 

Secretary Benson. We agree. It should have started years ago. 
More than a year ago we started placing increased emphasis on it and 
have been urging it and the industry has taken hold now and I think 
they are doing a very commendable job. 

Mr. Anpresen. Mr. Chairman, I will not ask any more questions 
now. My time is up. : 





' 
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The Cuatrman. Mr. Cooley ? 

Mr. Cootry. Mr. Secretary, I regret the necessity of my having 
to interrogate you in the short period of 20 minutes concerning mat- 
ters with which I have worked here on this committee for 20 years, 
but I do appreciate the position taken by our distinguished chair- 
man in trying to bring these hearings to a ¢ ‘lose. 

I note that you mi ike reference to the trade missions which are now 
being sent around the world, and I want to commend you and also the 
President for that effort to expand our foreign markets for agricul- 
tural commodities. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you. 

Mr. Cootry. But I am curious to know, if you can tell me and other 
members of this committee, why it was that the Democrats on this 
committee and on the Senate Agriculture Committee were not given 
an opportunity to confer with those trade missions before the “y left 
on that journey around the world. Press reports indicated that be- 
fore the missions left Washington, they would confer with repre- 
sentatives of these committees and would confer with representatives 
of the subcommittees on appropriations handling agricultural appro- 
priation bills. 

I was in Washington at the time and wanted an opportunity to 
confer with members of these missions because of my great interest 
in exports of agricultural commodities. Frankly, I do not believe 
that any member of this committee has evidenced any greater interest 
in our foreign export markets than I have through the. years. I have 
taken a great interest in the Office of Foreign Agr icultural Relations, 
the name of which now has been changed to Foreign Agricultural 
Service, and I know that on one occasion my colleague from ‘Texas, 
Mr. Poage, and I visited about all our attachés in certain parts of 
the world. 

Now these missions are traveling around the world and we have 
been deprived of an opportunity to confer with them before their 
departure. 

The Cratrman. Mr. Cooley, I think the Chair perhaps should make 
a statement before the Secretary replies to your question. I make it 
in the way of an apology for what app: arently was a misunderstanding. 
I am told that an invitation which was extended to me was intended 
to apply to other members of the committee who wanted to come down. 
The Chair did not understand that to be the situation, he thought 
the members of he committee were asked individually, and he did 
not ask other members of the committee to attend. There was only 
one meeting that I know about and that was a meeting that was 
held in the Department, so I think the gentleman from North Carolina 
should perhaps blame the chairman rather than the Department, 
because my understanding was that it was the intention of the Depart 
ment to ask all members of the committee who wanted to come down 
to that meeting. 

The Chair accepts the responsibility for having misunderstood the 
invitation, and I am very sorry that situation oceurred. I think 
the Department intended to invite other members of the committee 
but they were very desirous to have them there. 
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Mr. Cootry. I accept, of course, the statement made by the Chair- 
man, but it is strange that not only was I not invited, but neither was 
Senator Ellender, the ranking Democrat on the Senate committee. 
He likewise was not invited. I communicated with him to ascertain 
whether or not we were left out by oversight. 

Although my chairman says he takes the responsibility for not 
having invited Democrats, I suppose Senator Aiken takes the responsi- 
bility for not inviting the Democrats on the Senate committee, the 
fact remains that when the conference was called in the Department, 
certainly someone must have observed that Democrats were conspicu- 
ous by their absence. 

Secretary Benson. May I just say this: I am sure we all recognize 
your deep interest in this matter of foreign trade, and of course this 
concerns me very much, because in all of our counseling with Members 
of Congress and also our counseling with representatives of the in- 
dustry, we have always made it a special point to have both sides 
represented. All groups that worked on the farm program. We 
selected them without even asking them what their political affiliation 
was, and certainly our intention has been to make this whole thing 

either nonpartisan or bipartisan. If there was an oversight—the C hair 
hi is been generous in taking the responsibility—maybe we did slip up. 

Mr. Davis has headed up this work and he has asked to make a 
comment, if he may. 

Mr. Cootry. I don’t attach too much importance to the fact that 
we were not invited but I did want to note the fact that we were not 
invited. Tam assuming that perhaps you are accurate in saying that 
it was your desire that members of both parties be invited to the 
conference, but that brings me now to ask another question 

Secretary Benson. May Lask for just a moment to ask Mr. Davis to 
comment, because it was under his direction. He knows the details 
of it. 

Mr. Davis. I think, Mr. Chairman, that the Department has some 
responsibility for the way that it worked out, and the responsibility 
should not all be placed on the chairman of this committee. We did 
intend for it to be bipartisan. We do have a communication from 
one member of the minority party, expressing his regrets that he 
could not get there, so the channels that we used did get through 
partially, but I personally give you my apology, because we did not 
use a more direct method in getting the message through to you. 

As soon as I found out that this was the case, I tried to get hold of 
you by phone. I did succeed in reaching Senator Ellender, but the 
Congressmen were invited to talk to the mission on Frid: ay afternoon, 
and that was the last real day of the briefing. Saturday was just for 
handling routine matters. 

We did also try to arrange for you to meet with the missions that 
went to Europe while they were in Europe. I do not know whether 
that worked out or not. 

Mr. Cootry. I appreciate that very much, and I was successful in 
placing in the hands of Mr. J. B. Hutson copies of the bill which the 
chairman of this committee, other Members of Congress, and I, have 
introduced, seeking to provide a foreign agricultural service. As I say, 
I am not sensitive about it, but it did seem to me that since both Senator 
Ellender and other Democratic members were not notified, that I 
should make a note of it. 





—————— 
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Mr. Davis. That was not our intention. 

Mr. Betcuer. Will the gentleman yield for one question ‘ 

Mr. Cooter. Yes. 

Mr. Bevcuer. My understanding is there were no Republicans there 
either, except the chairman of this committee. I was not notified and 

do not know that 15 other Republicans on this schedule attended 
either, did they ? 

The Cuatrrman. The Chair will have to say that having misunder- 
stood the way the invitation was extended, he did not invite other 
members. He thought that was being done down in the Department, 
but the Chair does want to have the record show something that all 
members of this committee know without being placed on the record 
at this time: that there is no Member of the House of Representatives 
who has taken any greater interest in foreign trade and agricultural 
commodities than the gentleman from North Carolina, Mr. Cooley. 

We all know that and recognize it, and it has been a consistent 
interest over the years. During the time that he has served as the 
distinguished chairman of this committee he emphasized that, and 
the committee did a great deal of work and study along that line, 
so of course I think we all agree that at any meeting of that kind 
Mr. Cooley should have been invited and there is no question about 
that. The Chair still desires to accept the responsibility for it. 

Mr. Bevcuer. I recognize that, but I still want the record straight 
that the Republican members were not invited down, and the only 
man who attended from our side was the chairman of this committee. 
It was not a Republican gathering. It might have been the chairman 
going, but certainly the rest of us did not go. 

Mr. Coo.try. You state on page 10 of your statement: 

As you know, there was serious consideration of this approach within the 

National Agricultural Advisory Commission which studied the overall farm 
problem last year. 
Actually, you give us — for knowing something that I do not 
believe we really know. call your attention to the fact that this 
committee has never mae given the benefit of the recommendations 
of the National Agricultural Advisory Commission. 

I have a little newspaper clipping before me [reading] : 


BENSON KEEPS THE MEETINGS SECRET 


Agriculture Secretary Ezra Benson has decided that he will not make public 
the meeting records and recommendations of the National Advisory Committee 
ot 18 members headed by Dean William I. Meyer of Cornell University. 

IT am sure you know that this committee has never had the benefit 
of the recommendations of that commission. Now it appears that 
some of us had no opportunity to confer with members of these mis- 
sions who are now on a trip around the world. Is it your purpose to 
keep the recommendations and reports of these trade commissions 
secret and deny this committee the benefit of the reports which they 
shall hereafter submit? 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Cooley, the commission to which you refer, 
appointed by the President, has never really kept an official record 
of its meetings—that is, no minutes of the meeting. We discussed 
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the question with them as to whether or not they felt that they would 
like to make a public report. They felt it would somewhat impair 
their usefulness unless they were given maximum freedom. 

They were making recommendations to the Department for such 
consideration as the “Dep: urtment might want to make of them. The 
working documents, however, which they used, I think did come 
to the committee and I had that in mind as I mentioned this. I think 
in the hearings when I was here before mention was made of the 
fact that the commission did give study to this question of the two- 
price plan. 

Mr. Cooter. I know this reference that you made on page 10 was to 
the two-price system. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Mr. Cootry. But we had a man on that commission from North 
Carolina, that is my recollection. 

Secretary Benson. Yes; I think that is correct. 

Mr. Cootry. Mr. Caldwell. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Caldwell. 

Mr. Cootry. And he was succeeded by Mr. Andrews’ group? 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Mr. Cootry. I think I should know and other members of the com- 
mittee should also have the benefit of the recommendations made by 
members of that Commission. In other wards, I would like to know, 
after they have studied this whole program, whether they agreed with 
you on the views that you have submitted, or whether they disagreed 
with you. 

The same thing is true with reference to these missions that are now 
abroad. They may come back with recommendations which would be 
of great value to this committee, but if they are going to be shrouded 
in secrecy the mission might as well not have been sent. 

Secretary Benson. I am sure there is no intention to shroud in 
secrecy the work of these missions that are now abroad. When they 
come back they will appoint one of their members to make a written 
report, which I assume will be available to anyone interested in their 
work. The Commission itself was appointed as advisory to the De- 
partment and it was their own feelings and their own recommenda- 
tions that they make the reports to us, and not that they be made 
public. 

However, I can say that the recommendations were certainly em- 
bodied in the recommendations which the President made. While 
they were not unanimous on all points, on practically every point the 
President’s recommendations were in large measure the reflection of 
the view point of this Commission. 

Mr. Cootry. Just to bring it right down to the crux of the situation: 
We do not know now, even after you have made that statement, 
whether the National Agricultural Advisory Commission recommends 
to Congress a continuation of the 90-percent price support program on 
basic commodities, or whether it recommends the flexible support pro- 
gram, and if it continues to remain in secrecy and within the breast 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, we may never know their recom- 
mendations. If we do not know the recommendations, certainly 
the recommendations cannot be very helpful to us when we meet next 
week to consider legis: ition. 
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Secretary Benson. You do have the recommendations of the Com- 
mission embodied in the President’s message. ‘They conferred with 
the President. They studied the whole thing and made their recom- 
mendations to the Department as the order directed them to do. 

Mr. Cootry. So the President in his message reflects the views of 
the Commission ? 

Secretary Benson. Of the Commission, that is correct. 

Mr. Cootry. In other words, at the time the President made his 
recommendations he had the benefit of the recommendations of the 
Commission ? 

Secretary Benson. That. is right, and not only their recommenda- 
tions but the recommendations of farm groups and other interested 
groups. 

Mr. Cootry. One other question in that connection: Do you not 
think it might be well for these trade commission reports to be sub- 
mitted to this committee as ear ly as they are available? 

Secretary Benson. I personally would see no serious objection to 
that. I do not know what commitment has been made by Mr. Davis 
as he has met with them and talked with them, but certainly they have 
agreed that there would be a written report when they returned. 

Mr. Cootrey. One other subject. You mentioned in your statement 
the Christmas package program, which was actually called Operation 
Reindeer. Ina speech I made on the floor sometime ago I think I 

-alled it Operation Santa Claus. It appears that $12 million at least 
of funds made available under 513 (b) was used in this Operation 
Reindeer. 

You mentioned the fact that some 414 million food packages valued 
at $12 million were distributed under the Christmas food program 
to needy people in 20 countries in Europe, Latin America, and the 
Near East. Actually, there were 5 million packages; 414 million 
packages were handled by Mr. Stassen and his associates; 500,000 
packages were handled by CARE; and for the privilege of handling 
those 500,000 packages, CARE paid to OF A $500,000, or $1 a package. 

Neither you nor your Solicitor ever made a determination that 
Congress intended that any part of that money should be used in any 
such manner, did you? 

Secretary Benson. I will ask Mr. Davis to comment on that. I do 
not know the details of it. 

Mr. Cooter. Do you understand my question, Mr. Davis? Neither 
the Secretary of of Agriculture nor his Solicitor made any determi- 
nation that Congress intended that any part of that fund made avail- 
able by section 513 (b) should be used for any such purpose as that 
of inaugurating and prosecuting a Christm: as-package program, and 
if any such determination was made offici: illy by the Solicitor, I would 
like very much to have a copy of it. 

Secretary Benson. If we do not have the answer here, may we send 
up a written reply to that? We would have to check into it. 

Mr. Coorry. If the Solicitor issued an opinion, I would like to have 
the benefit of it. 

Secretary Benson. We would like to check into it and provide an 
answer for the record, if that is agreeable. 
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(The following data was submitted to the committee :) 


STATEMENT RE “OPERATION REINDEER” 


In reply to Representative Cooley’s questions of May 5 and 6, the Solicitor of 
the Department of Agriculture was not requested to review the legality of using 
Mutual Security Program funds for the Christmas package program carried 
out this winter. Since the funds involved were those appropriated by Congress 
for the Mutual Security Program, which Congress has provided should be ad- 
ministered by the Director of the Foreign Operations Administration, questions 
concerning the legality of the proposed uses of Mutual Security Program funds 
would not come within the responsibilities of the Department of Agriculture 
nor of the Solicitor for this Department. The Director of the Foreign Operations 
Administration transmitted to the President a recommendation, which was 
joined in by the Secretary of Agriculture and concurred in by the Departments 
of State, Defense, and the Bureau of the Budget, that Mutual Security Program 
funds be made available by the President pursuant to the provisions of section 
513 (b) of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, as amended, for various purposes, 
including the Christmas package program. 

The General Counsel of the Foreign Operations Administration has supplied 
this Department, as a consequence of Representative Cooley’s inquiry, the fol- 
lowing information concerning such use of Mutual Security Program funds: 

“Section 513 (b) of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, as amended, authorizes 
the President to use up to $100 million of the funds authorized by that act for 
such purposes as he determines to be important to the security of the United 
States, without regard to the requirements of the Mutual Security Act. In this 
ease the President, in whose discretion the matter was expressly left by Con- 
gress, formally determined, pursuant to section 513 (b), that the use of Mutual 
Security Program funds for the Christmas package program is in furtherance 
of the purposes of the Mutual Security Act and is important to the security of 
the United States. 

“Section 518 (b) also directs that not more than $20 million of funds used 
pursuant to its provisions may be ‘allocated to any one country.’ As explained 
in House Report No. 569, issued by the Foreign Affairs Committee on the Mutual 
Security Act of 1953, that language ‘does not mean that this section must be 
udministered on a country-by-country basis. Situations might arise requiring 
special expenditures to carry out the purposes of this act where no specific 
country will be the recipient’ (p. 57). ~In the case of the special Christmas 
package program, individuals rather than specific countries were the recipients 
of the assistance. 


“On Se ptember 


28, 19: 


3, the date upon which the President made the above 
determination, he also transmitted letters to the chairmen of the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs and the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, in 
accordance with the provisions of section 513 (b). 


“The propriety of this program was reviewed in detail by the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee on April 12, 1954. Acting Chairman Vorys stated that the 
chairman had had a staff study prepared concerning this matter, and that ‘as 


far as Mr. Chiperfield’s investigation and the staff investigation and my own 


consideration of the matter are concerned, there was no possible violation of 
law.’ ” 

Mr. Cootry. I understand that the program, too, was kept some- 
what in secrecy until many weeks after it had been concluded. 

Secretary Benson. I could not answer that. It was initiated by 
another branch of the Government. We have been pressing them, of 
course, to take any of these surpluses possible to move into foreign aid 
and into foreign markets, but I could not answer as to whether it was 
kept in secret or not. 

Mr. Cootry. The fact is it came out in an MSA report, T think, 60 
days after Christmas, but I think that neither the debate on the floor 
nor any part of the legislative history would indicate that Congress 
ever intended that any part of that money should be used to play 
Santa Claus around the world. It was only to be used in certain 
emergencies involving the national defense. 
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Now I say it was kept secret because I have been trying for weeks 
to get my hands on the letter which the law requires the President to 
write to committees of Congress. I have been told that the letter was 
sent down from the White House marked “Secret.” C ert: ainly there 
could not be any reason to keep it secret any longer, and even now, 
until this hour have not been able to get that letter. 

Secretary Benson. I am sorry, I am not acquainted with the de- 
tails or the circumstances. 

Mr. Cooter. You do know that in months gone by the people of 
this country have been promised some sort of panacea for our agri- 
cultural ailments and problems, and as I read your statement you 
stress more than anything else the high rigid price supports as re- 
lated to flexible supports, and you believe earnestly, I am sure, and 
sincerely, that the price supports on basic commodities should be 
reduced from 90 to 75 percent of parity; is that correct? 

Secretary Benson. No, that is not right. In the first place, I think 
there has been a tendency through the years to overemphasize sup- 
ports on farm commodities. Certainly that has been true as the em- 
phasis has been placed on 90 percent supports during the war years 
and the postwar foreign aid period, when prices generally were far 
above the 90-percent level. While the 90- percent supports in many 
cases have been given the credit for those high prices, as a matter of 
fact, they were due to the unusual demands of wartime inflation and 
postwar aid. The parity level was up to 110-115 percent of parity for 
many of the commodities. 

So I think we have had a tendency to overemphasize the place of 
the supports in a well-rounded agric ultural program, and certainly it 
is not our intention at all that the supports be lowered from 90 to 7 
percent. It is our recommendation, embodied in the President’s mes- 
sage, that the legislation which was approved and enacted in a bipar- 
tisan fashion in 1949 as peacetime legislation be permitted to come into 
operation as the Congress intended at the beginning of next year. 

We do not believe that under the set aside provision which the 
President has provided, this means a lowering of supports to 75 
percent. 

Mr. Cootey. All right, but if the law of 1949 is permitted to go 
into operation January 1, 1955, the effect of that 1949 law would be 
the law of basic commodities, from 75 percent to 90 percent of parity, 
would it not? 

Secretary Benson. That would not be true of all of them, even 
without the set-aside. With the set-aside it would not be. 

Mr. Cootry. I am saying eliminating the set-aside. 

Secretary Benson. I do not think we should eliminate it. I think 
it should be a part of the program. 

Mr. Cootry. The point I am making is you do not want the 1949 
law without the set alii provision. 

Secretary Benson. I think they should both be a part of the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. CooLey. They should both be a part of the pre oram / 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Mr. Cootry. To sum that up, it means that the provisions of the 
1949 law will be applicable on January 1, 1955, which is an action too 
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crue] to impose on the farmers of the country and the economy of 
America, doesn’t it ? 

Secretary Benson. Congressman, we have had this great buildup 
of surpluses in large measure due to the demands of the Government 
for all-out production and the incentive which has been given through 
rigid ——e. Those incentives have been continued after the war 
terminated. So I think the Government has a responsibility and a 
very grave one, to help meet this surplus situation in order to give 
any sound program an opportunity to get started. 

Mr. Cootry. I am very delighted to hear you say that, because I 
agree with the statement that you have made 100 percent, that the 
Government does have some responsibility in this situation, because 
the Government itself is somewhat responsible for the accumulation 
of this so-called surplus. 

Secretary Benson. I have said that a number of times and em- 
phasized it again today. 

Mr. Cooter. All right. Then is it your position that it is unfor- 
tunate that we have in the past emphasized high rigid support levels? 
Secretary Benson. I think they have been ove remphasized, yes. 

Mr. Cootry. Now then, you come before the committee this morn- 
ing to emphasize high supports even at this good moment, and on 
page 12 of your statement—I want to read you this sentence : 

For the immediate future, the administration’s proposal with its set-aside 
feature calls for the highest level of supports on basic commodities ever pro- 
vided in permanent farm legislation. 

Now you come here and say that you and your administration are 
proposing the highest level of supports ever provided, and yet you 
are condemning us because through the years we have provided a 
minimum of 90 percent on the basics under certain given conditions. 

Secretary Benson. Of course, as you know, the President has rec- 
ommended a gradual change from our present rigid supports to the 
flexible program. I think that the Congress provided in the 1949 
act that over the years under the flexible program, there would be 
pretty good assurance that the supports would be in the upper level 
of the 75 to 90 percent. What I said here indicates that with the set- 
aside provided and with the flexible program which the Congress 
has already provided, it is very likely that the supports would be 
at a higher level than has ever been provided in permanent farm 
legislation. 

Mr. Cootry. Neither you nor the President have approved Mr. 
Andresen’s bill to lower the supports on dairy products at the rate 
of 5 percent a year. 

Secretary Benson. We are dealing here with nonperishable items 
in this statement. 

Mr. Cootry. That is right. 

Secretary Benson. Dairy products are, of course, highly perish- 
able. There is no means of controlling production. Not only that, 
but we made no recommendation for any change in the dairy pro- 
gram in the President’s message, so we are acting under existing 
legislation. 

Mr. Coorry. One other observation: On page 14 I quote another 
sentence from your statement: 

Even without the revisions which are embodied in the bill before you, this is 
essentially a sound law— 
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and you were talking about the Agricultural Act of 1949, the pro- 
visions of which you have told me were too cruel to impose on J: eae 
ary 1, 1955, without the set-aside provision. 

Secretary Benson. You have not mentioned the discretionary au- 
thority which is vested in the Secretary under that law. I do think 
it is a sound piece of legislation, Mr. Cooley, and I would like to 
see it tried out as the Congress intended. 

Mr. Coortry. Of course the Secretary has discretionary power un- 
der the 1949 law ? 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Mr. Cootey And under the program now, you exercise it. Now 
bringing you to the exercise of discretion, you complain here about 
the situation with regard to importations of rye from Canada, and 
you read to us a news release from a Canadian paper, dated April 
7, 1954, and this editorial is entitled “Fine While It Lasted,” and it 
indicates—and I am reading from the news article: 





Normally Canada exports about 3 million bushels of rye annually to the 
United States. In the last 7 months alone we have exported over 12 million. 

Now during that 7 months prior to April 17, 1954, you were Secre- 
tary of Agric ulture and you alone had authority to change that situa- 
tion—you and the President—and yet you complain about it although 
you stand here and have to admit that you yourself did not change it. 

Secretary Benson. I think we discharged our obligation in that 
case, Mr. Cooley. 

Mr. Cooter. Why should you complain about it then? 

Secretary Benson. I am simply stating a fact, that is all. I would 
like to have Mr. Davis comment on it because he was follow ing it in 
detail. 

Mr. Cootry. All right, Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. There has been action, of course, under section 22 both 
on oats and rye. 

Mr. Cooter. But the action came after the 7 months in which the 
12 million bushels of rye came into this country in competition with 
domestically produced rye? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. I will be glad to submit for the record the dates 
on which the hearings were held. There is always a considerable 
timelag, as you know, under section 22. 

Mr. Cooter. I am not questioning about that but I am taking the 
position, Mr. Davis, and Mr. Secretary, that it seems to me you have 
no right to complain if you yourself failed to take the necessary action 
to correct the bad situation which you complain about. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Cooley, this is not a complaint. This is a 
statement of fact and is presented because I wanted to emphasize the 
the need for us having the authority to impose limitations if we are 
going to have a price- support program. ‘There is a need for it. 

Mr. Cootry. There is no question about your having the authority 
but the question is that you failed to execute wisely your discretion. 

Secretary Benson. No. I think that is not true. We have the 
authority only to make recommendations, and J think it requires a 
study by the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. Cootey. Did you make any recommendation that the pro- 
visions of section 22 be imposed on rye? 

Secretary Benson. We did make recommendations and we can give 
you the dates if you would like them. 
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Mr. Cootey. And the President failed to impose the provision ? 

Secretary Benson. It requires a study by the Tariff Commission 
as I understand it, and then a report to the President before the action 
is taken. 

Mr. Cootry. That is right. 

Secretary Benson. And sometimes those studies are rather pro- 
longed, as you know. 

Mr. Cootry. Do you mean to say that that study is still being made? 

Secretary Benson. No. The action was t: aken some time ago im- 
posing quotas. 

Mr. Cootry. I see. 

Secretary Benson. We can give you the dates if you would like 
them. 

Mr. Coorry. Can you give us the dates when you asked for the 
study to be made? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. We will be glad to. 

Mr. Cootry. And also the date when the Commission made its 
recommendations to the President ? 

(The information requested above is as follows :) 


STATEMENT RE IMPOSITION OF IMPORT QUOTAS ON RYE 


In the course of the Secretary of Agriculture’s testimony before the House 
Committee on Agriculture on May 5 and 6, 1954, he was asked to supply informa- 
tion regarding the dates on which action was taken necessary to impose quotas 
on the importation of rye. That information is as follows: 

December 7, 1953: The Secretary of Agriculture advised the President that he 
had reason to believe that action under section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 19833 was necessary to restrict the importation of rye, and asked the 
President to cause the Tariff Commission to hold a hearing on this question. 

December 9, 1953: The President requested the Tariff Commission to conduct 
a hearing and to make the necessary recommendations to him. 

January 12, 1953: The hearing was held by the Tariff Commission. 

March 8, 1953: The Tariff Commission submitted its recommendations to the 
Tresident. 

March 31, 1953: The President issued his proclamation imposing quotas on the 
importation of rye. 

Secretary Benson. It may be of interest to know that in the last 
year section 22 has been invoked twice as many times as it was during 
the previous 15 years. We checked the record recently and during the 
last few months we have invoked section 22 a good many times to pro- 
tect our farmers, and we felt that was the purpose of it and the reason 
the Congress provided 

Mr. Cootry. My time is running out and I just want to say one 
other thing: In the first session of the 83d Congress my recollection 
is, Mr. Secretary, that you came before the full committee in July 
in connection with the drought relief legislation and this is the sec ‘ond 
appearance you have made during the present session. You were here 

1 March. You left a little offering on the doorstep of our commit- 
2 in the form of a committee print which practically no one has 
been willing to come up and say “I will be the parent of this little 
orphan and I will embrace it.” Wi hen your first bill was brought to 
this committee last year it was in the dying days of the session and 
at that time the President, I suppose with your consent and approval, 
asked this committee to make av: tilable to him the entire stocks of the 
Commodity Credit Corporati on, at that time valued at many billions 
of dollars. This committee after careful consideration gave the Presi- 
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dent $100 million worth of those stocks. Now that was a giveaway 
program. 

It seems to me, when we turn down the giveaway program, you now 
bring us another giveaway, hideaway, slideaway, program. Is this 
the swan song of “the administration in dealing with the problems 
of agriculture? Is this all we have to hope for: That we could hide 
these inventories and pretend we do not have them, or we will give 
them away and we will let the farmer slide to bankruptey? That 
seems to me to sum it up, as I view it. 

Secretary Benson. | do not think it sums it up at all. As a matter 
of fact, that offering you refer to represents the work of a year of some 
60 organizations, including land-grant colleges, research agencies, 
the farm organizations, the National Agricultural Advisor y Commis- 
sion, and their very best recommendations to the President. The 
President made these best recommendations to the Congress. I con- 
sider it the results of the most comprehensive study that has ever 
been made of the farm problem and it was made in a bipartisan 
fashion. 

Mr. Cootry. Do you not think it is strange that no Member of 
Congress has been willing to become the author of this monstrous 
thing ? 

Secretary Benson. There are Members of the Congress who are 
willing to sponsor it. It was the suggestion of the chairman that it be 
used as a committee ye and it has been used that way. And I think 
it is perfectly allright. You have the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent before the committee. Of course I hope that they will be fol- 
lowed. Certainly they ought to be useful and I have no feelings in 
the matter that the bill has not been introduced formally. We have not 
asked anyone to introduce it that I know. 

Mr. Cootry. Usually Members of Congress are very anxious to put 
their names on good bills. 

Secretary Benson. I am sure there will be people willing to intro- 
duce this if it is desired but the chairman suggested it be left as a 
committee print and that has been done. We had no objection to 
that. 

Mr. Cootry. All right. That is all. 

The Ciaran. Before Mr. Hill begins his questioning the Chair 
would like to see if we can have an understanding about this after 
noon, 

You can come back for awhile this afternoon, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Benson. If it is the wish of the committee, I can adjust 
sol can. I will be glad to. 

The Cuarrmman. I presume there are a number of members who 
desire to interrogate the Secretary. The Secretary will be here to 
morrow forenoon, but the Chair is assuming that we will have no 
opportunity tomorrow afternoon to meet because of the St. Lawrence 
seaway measure, which is very controversial, but we can meet this 
afternoon. 

Mr. Coorry. I would like to make an announcement: I have an- 
other engagement which makes it impossible for me to be here this 
afternoon, but I will be here tomorrow. 

The CuHarrMan. Any members who are not here this afternoon will 
have an opportunity tomorrow forenoon to interrogate the Secretary. 
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If it is agreeable after Mr. Hill concludes his interrogation, which I 
understand will be short—I am not trying to hold you down—the 
committee will recess until 2 o’clock. 

Will that be agreeable then for you to return ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; that is all right. 

Mr. Cootry. May I congratulate the Secretary on bringing up the 
“varsity team” this morning? I see them out there and I am glad 
to see they are in the committee room. 

Secretary Benson. You are right when you call them a “team” 
because they are working as a team. 

The ¢ paemee. Mr. Hill? 

Mr. Hitt. I do want to ask a question or two. I notice on page 15 
you say that the sugar beet estimate of acres for this year has been 
increased 19 percent. Could you state to the committee where this 
increase occurred—what States and what areas? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. We could break it down by States, if you 
would like it. 

Mr. Hitt. The next question I would like to ask: On the increasing 
sugar-beet acreage we have got to keep in mind the season. This is a 
very wens ual season and we have already lost acre after acre of beets. 
They have died because of drought. If you are going to hold us to a 
tight percentage, we could find ourselves in trouble. because of this 
spring season because if we drop our acreage in 1954 and we might 
not recover it in 1956 and that has already happened to the area that 
I represent. Have you any information for the committee on that? 

Secretary Benson. We have the figures on the weather conditions, 
of course. Some of that will be replanted no doubt. You are well 
familiar with the sugar-beet area. 

Mr. Hitt. And some of it cannot be replanted. 

Secretary Benson. Some of it may not be. Of course, we are 
studying the thing very carefully. We have had the producers from 
Louisiana in to see us also and we have been in conference with the 
sugar beet producers on their problem. 

Mr. Hitz. We hope you will give us an even break in the acreage 
where the weather is a potent factor. 

Secretary Benson. At the request of the industry in Colorado we 
are considering restudying the figures which we had tentatively 
arrived at. 

Mr. Hix. If you will permit me to say so, they are quite enlighten- 
ing, if you are studying the figures of what we have been troubled 
with in our area. Now to get back to something right up to date and 
that is this: If the Department of Agriculture receives the $15 million 
that is being added on to the supplementary appropriation for the 
Dust Bowl area, could you state for the record how you expect to 
administer that or recommend that it be administered? I have a long 
list of telephone calls ee a wire on this matter. Who is the key 
man—and I have hopes, I do not mind telling you, that you are going 
to get it. But we have hopes that that supplementary fund will carry 
the fund. 

Secretary Benson. I know you have and I appreciate your interest. 

Mr. Hiri. What information have we that we can give out ? 

Secretary Benson. As you know, we recommended the approval of 
it and have been working with Members of both Houses on it. 
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Mr. Hin. I would like to say right there, that the staff on this com- 
mittee and myself claim the authorship of this suggested “ed a a 
tion. It is not, as Mr. Cooley said, born out of wedlock, because we 
worked, and worked carefully with your Department. We coop- 
erated, we worked on th: at short bill, until we knew that it had proper 
language and would do the job we intended. 

Secretary Benson. I would like to ask Mr. Coke to comment as to 
our plans for putting it into operation. You saw the announcement, 
no doubt, in the press that the President was advancing $10 million 
immediately, anticipating that Congress would approve the $15 mil 
lion, so we could get the program into gear at once. 

Mr. Coxr. The program will be handled by the agriculture conser- 
vation payment staff and regular county committees as we handled 
the regular ACP programs. We had a meeting in Denver last Friday 
in anticipation of this program becoming available and going into 
effect so that the groundwork was done last Friday with the commit- 
tee, and as soon as the money is made available, then the committees 
can start working and be handled through those committees. 

Mr. Hiti. That does not answer. That is just what you are going 
to do. We knew that before you told us. I want to know how you 
are going to carry it out. Are you going to make it retroactive or are 
you going to start the program after you get the money 4 

Mr. Coxe. Our plan is not to make it retroactive. 

Mr. Hitt. How are you going to help the ones who have already 
spent money trying to save their land? 

Secretary Benson. Our plan is to provide these funds for costs of 
land treatment from here on out. 

Mr. Hitx. In other words, you would not provide any funds to 
assist the farmer who tried his best to protect his land up until this 
time ¢ 

Secretary Benson. You see there have been these other programs 
that have been made available to the farmers in various forms up to 
this time. It was our thought in regard to the $15 million, that this 
was to take care of the next 6 weeks, which we are informed is a 
very critical period of trying to get some cover or some treatment that 
would hold the lands. 

Mr. Hiii. Regardless of how a man has labored with his machinery 
and equipment and how hard he has worked to hold his land from 
blowing away, he will not get any benefit out of what he has already 
done? 

Secretary Benson. On the $15 million the plan is to go from here 
on, Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Hitt. Iam sorry about that. Then let me ask another question. 

The Cuarrman. Will you yiel : right there ? 

Mr. Coke, I would like to ask a question in connection with what 
Mr. Hill has just brought up, and that is this: There are —— J 
am sure—I do not think that this applies so much to Colorado, but 
there are farmers who are not able to work their land. The county 
commissioners have had authority, however, to hire someone to get out 
and work the land and charge it up as taxes. Those people of course 
will be in exactly the same situation, some of them, as a person who 
could not work the land and whose land was not worked by order of 
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the county commissioners. Now, if you are going to apply it to people 
who do not have the ability, in other words, if you are going to make 
it a case of need or inability to finance the operation on the part of 
the farmer himself, it would seem to me that possibly consideration 
would have to be given to those farmers who did not have the money 
and the land was worked by the county commission’s order and 
charged up against them as taxes. Have you given any thought to 
that situation ? 

Mr. Coker. Most of those lands on which the county commissioners 
went in, were absentee people that they could not get hold of. 

The CHarrMan. Some of them undoubtedly were and others, I think 
were people who did not have the funds. I do not know what an in- 
vestigation would reveal. I am only referring to those who did not 
have the funds and who did not work the land themselves, and who 
were landowners, of course. If they were operators the landowners 
possibly could have done the work if they had been there and had 
known about it. I would not say you should reimburse him, but 
the owners who were also operators and did not have the money to 
carry on these practices, it would seem to me would be in the same 
situation so far as some rights under your program are concerned as 
those who could not work the land. I am just raising that question. 

I realize that it is something you have not had time to look into but 
I thought perhaps it should be given some consideration. 

Secretary Benson. May I offer one observation, Mr. Chairman: 
Because some of the States did not have any funds when this emer- 
gency hit them, we did advance some funds to them as you know, so 
the work could be done until they got their legislatures in and got an 
appropriation. That is one thing. 

Secondly, Ll wonder if we could ask Mr. Kenneth Scott who is not 
here this morning, but who heads up our drought work now since Mr. 
Farrington became Solicitor, to submit for the record the discussion 
on this particular point. I am sure the drought committee went 
into it. 

(The following data were submitted to the committee :) 

Since the joint resolutions were introduced to provide $15 million to enable the 
Secretary of Agriculture to make payments to farmers who carry out wind- 
erosion-control measures under the 1954 agricultural conservation program ad- 
ministrative officials in the Department have been developing plans for adminis- 
tering this fund in order that the emergency program might get underway with 
the least possible delay. We have endeavored to adapt it as nearly as possible to 
the well-established practices and policies with which the county and State 
agricultural conservation program committees are entirely familiar. We intend 
to give the committees wide discretion in administering this emergency program. 

Most farmers in the seriously affected areas have been doing everything they 
could to control the wind erosion althought there has been a small percentage 
who for one reason or another have failed to do that. Our general approach has 
been to establish payments for practices recommended by the county and State 
committees on a cost-sharing basis as is the well-establised practice for such 
programs. It is anticipated that as a general rule these payments will be on 
the basis of about 50 percent of the average total cost in the designated areas. 
It is thought that such payments as a rule would about cover the actual cash 
costs of the operation where the farmer used his own equipment and labor. It 
would be extremely difficult for the county committees to satisfactorily discharge 
their responsibilities for determining the extent to which practices have been 
carried out if payments are to be made on work done considerably in advance 
of the effective date of the program. On many of these farms evidence of the 
early work done has been obscured by subsequent blowing. 
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We have made special provisions which will enable county and State com- 
mittees to deal with real hardship cases on an individual basis. The committees 
may when they consider the circumstances justified approve payments which 
would equal the total cost of the practice which the farmer is unable to carry 
out unless such a payment is made. In these instances the farmer will be asked 
to state in simple terms his inability to perform the practice without the addi- 
tional payment. It is anticipated that the committees will accept such state- 
ments as having been made in good faith although we expect the committees to be 
on the alert for any attempt to grossly take advantage of this emergency assist- 
ance. State and county committees will be authorized to approve practices 
which they consider to be appropriate so long as they are in keeping with the 
provisions of the law and regulations issued in compliance therewith. 

It is the Department’s belief that generally it will be more advantageous to 
favor practices which have more lasting benefits, such as cover crops in areas 
where moisture conditions justify, subject to any limitations which may be pro- 
posed by the terms of this legislation as finally enacted by the Congress. It is 
the Department’s intention to encourage the committees to emphasize long-range 
practices as indicated. 

The Cuairman. Let me comment, that the fact that you were 
able to furnish funds to county commissioners to enable them to hire 
the work done would not in any way change the situation to which I 
have referred because I am referring to the fact that the landowner 
will have to pay for this work himself sometime in the form of taxes 
if it has been done in that way. 

As I understand it the funds made available to the commissioners 
were to enable them to do the work in situations where they did not 
have county funds that could be expended for that purpose, and those 
funds so advanced are to be repaid when taxes are collected. 

Secretary Benson. I realize it does not fully cover the point that 
you mentioned but I made it simply to indicate that county commis- 
sioners were not delayed nor were farmers held up. This appropria- 
tion which the Congress has made, of course, is nota loan. It will be 
a grant to the farmer. 

The Cuatrman. I think the Department did a very fine piece of 
work on the matter of securing the advance of these funds and I 
have nothing but praise for what has been done along that line. 

Mr. Hitz. Let me show you the situation in which you placed the 
counties and you have put me in too in explaining what the additional 
funds will accomplish. 

If you are going to rule—and I hope Mr. Coke will listen to this—if 
you are going to rule that in administering this $15 million, that you 

can take, as Mr. Hope says, a farmer who did not do a thing, who was 
away—a suitcase pageneag the county went out and took care of 
his land, we will say up to $3,000 worth, and you are going to rule 
that you can use this $15 million to loan money to a county, if you are 
not going back retroactively. 

Secretary Benson. There is going to be no reimbursement. 

Mr. Hit. But you will do that very thing because you are going 
to loan money to counties. 

Secretary Benson. No. 

Mr. Hit. You have already said you would. 

Secretary Benson. No payments to county commissioners. 

Mr. Hix. If the county commissioners went out and did the work 
on the land and they levied the cost against the man’s property, you 
are going to reimburse the county for ‘those funds until the t taxpayer 
pays them back. 
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Secretary Benson. We just advanced some funds as a loan to the 
State so they could get started. 

Mr. Hix. I cannot he Ip it. That is still retroactive. You do not 
pay them in advance. That is exactly what you are doing. You are 
going back and reimbursing the county. You just tell me how you can 
explain that to a farmer. 

Secretary Benson. There is going to be no reimbursement to the 
county. 

Mr. Hitz. You loan money to the county ? 

Secretary Benson. We simply advance the money which will be 
turned back to us after the legislature has met and appropriated the 
funds. 

Mr. Huu. The legislature has already met in our State, and the 
county commissioners might be 3 to 5 years collecting that money off 
of that land. 

Secretary Benson. But we would get the reimbursement from the 
State funds, not from the county funds. The State would then as- 
sume the obligation of collecting from the individual farmer if the 
work was done under the direction of the county commissioners. 

Mr. Hit. I still cannot see how you can fail to help a man who 
did his very best to hold his land during those terrific windstorms, 
and now you say, “This money can’t be used retroactively.” I cannot 
quite see that. Can you not help a man out if he has put all his money 
and all his savings on this expense ? 

Secretary Benson. We will be glad to check into it further. 

Mr. Hix. Just one other thing, and that is this: In this bill we 
passed we put in a phrase that we talked considerably about: “Dis- 
aster wind erosion area.” I hope that you will interpret that differ- 
enti y than you are interpreting these funds. I hope you can begin to 
work out this land in these disaster wind erosion areas whereby you 
can in some way, in cooperation with the owners of that land, begin 
to take that land out of cultivated production. Have you that in 
mind at all? 

Secretary Benson. That is certainly our intention. 

Mr. Hr. Do you not interpret that line to mean just that? 
Secretary Benson. I think so. It involves some long-time adjust- 
ments, and our local people in the area are going to administer it. Cer- 
tainly from the report they have made they are going to put a lot 
of emphasis on the long-time aspects which will mean retiring some 
of that land from cropping into grass. These incentives will be used 

to help bring that about. 

Mr. Hr. I still think we are going to have to have legislation in- 
troduced for the purpose of helping ‘these men out who have spent 
all their money trying to save their land. Now we have a $15 million 
appropriation and cannot help them any. 

The Carman. We thank you very much, Mr. Secretary, for 
being here this morning. 

We will recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., the committee was recessed, to re- 
convene at 2 p. m.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuatrman. The committee will come to order. 
I am sure there will be other members of the committee here 
very shortly. I think everyone in the room knows there has been a 
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quorum call and it was necessary for the members to go to the House 
Chamber, but they will be coming back. I think we better begin. 

The Chair will announce that the hearing this afternoon will be 

concluded at 4 o’clock. The Secretary has another engagement that 
cannot be changed at this time, so the committee will adjourn at 4 
o’clock and we will go as far as we can before that time. 

Mr. Secretary, I do not want to go into this question and take time 
now, but you have given us estimates here of the price-support levels 
on the basic commodities with the assumption as to certain volumes 
being set aside? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

The CHarrman. I think we would like to have in the record the 
computations, if we might, on which you base those charts. 

Secretary Benson. Have you seen the tables at the back, Congress- 
man ? 

The Cuarrman. No; I do not think I have. 

Secretary Benson. Those are the computations in brief. 

The CHarrman. That is all we need then. I had not seen them. 

Secretary Benson. If they are not adequate, we can give more de- 
tail, but they are pretty ache; in detail, I think. 

The Cuamman. Maybe that is all we need. TI had not seen them. 

Secretary Benson. If there is anything further you need at any 
time, I will be glad to try and supply it. 

The Cuamman. Let us leave it this way then: That we will have our 
staff check these exhibits and if it appears that there is something 
more that we might desire, we will advise you and it will be made 
part of the record. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask permission, in the 
interests of clarity, that the item from which Congressman Andresen 
read this morning be inserted in the record in full. We were not fully 
familiar with just what was in it. We have since read it and it is 
rather routine, but I think it would be clarifying to have it in the 
record. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Andresen is not here, but I am sure he would 
have no objection to it and I am sure no other member of the com- 
mittee would have objection to it, so without objection, that may be 
made part of the record at this point. 

(The material is as follows:) 


INCENTIVE PAYMENT DepuctTIons UNpER ToPpEKA MILK ORDER SUSPENDED FOR MAY 


Provisions of the milk-marketing order regulating the handling of milk in the 
Topeka, Kans., area, which require that 40 cents per hundredweight for milk 
delivered during May be retained in a producer-settlement fund, have been 
suspended by the United States Department of Agriculture. The same provisions 
were suspended for April. This action will not affect the cost of milk to handlers 
subject to the order. 

This action by the Department followed requests by the Shawnee County Milk 
Producers’ Association which represents a substantial majority of the producers 
supplying the Topeka market. 

Officials of the Agricultural Marketing Service say the purpose of the retention 
of these deductions from flush spring production returns, and their addition 
to fall production payments, is to encourage larger milk production in the fall. 
But drought conditions continue in the Topeka milkshed so that May production 
costs will not be normal for that month. Under current conditions, reduction 
of May returns to increase those for fall months would not be appropriate. 
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INCENTIVE PAYMENT DepuctTions in KANSAS City MILK ORDER SUSPENDED FOR May 


Provisions of the milk-marketing order covering the Greater Kansas City area 
(Kansas-Missouri) which require that 40 cents per hundredweight for milk 
delivered during May be retained in a producer-settlement fund have been 
suspended by the United States Department of Agriculture. The same provisions 
were suspended for April. The action will not affect the cost of milk to handlers 
subject to the order. 

This action by the Department followed requests by the Pure Milk Producers’ 
Association, Bates County Milk Producers’ Association, and the Milk Producers’ 
Marketing Co., cooperative associations representing a large percentage of all 
producers supplying the Greater Kansas City market. 

Officials of the Agricultural Marketing Service say the purpose of the retention 
of these deductions from flush spring production returns, and their addition 
to fall production payments, is to encourage larger milk production in the fall. 
But drought conditions continue in the Kansas City milkshed so that May 
production costs will not be normal for that month. Under current conditions, 
reduction of May returns to increase those for fall months would not be 
appropriate. 

The CuarrMan. The turn would be on this side to ask questions, 
but there is no one here at this moment. 

Had you concluded, Mr. Hill? 

Mr. Hitt. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Hoeven, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Hoeven. Mr. Secretary, I am quite convinced from your state- 
ment that you are in full accord with the committee print now being 
considered by this committee. Have you given any consideration to 
the so-called Farm Bureau proposal ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. We know in a general way what they are 
recommending in the way of modifications from this committee print. 

I haven’t gone into it with the detail I should like to, Mr. Hoeven, 
but we have a general understanding of it. I think we have had no 
detailed discussions with them on it since they offered them. 

Mr. Horven. Do you have any criticism to offer of the Farm 

sureau proposals at this time? 

Secretary Benson. I would prefer to wait until I have had a chance 
to study it a little more. We would be glad to write a letter to the 
committee suid some observations on it if you would like us to. 

Mr. Horven. It might be helpful. You appreciate the fact, Mr. 
Secretary, that we have several proposals before us and we are trying 
to ultimately write a good farm bill, and we m: iy have to coordinate 
and consolidate a lot of views in order to do that. 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Mr. Horven. Now the thing that has been bothering me in all these 
hearings and I have attended most of them throughout the country 
and here in Washington: I have yet to find anyone who is ready to 
tell the committee that the flexible program will solve our surplus 
problem. Do you think it will? 

Secretary Benson. I doubt very much if you can point to any single 
thing and say it will complet tely solve the surplus problem. Cer- 
tainly it will not solve it overnight. But I do think it will work in 
the direction of a solution. 

Mr. Horven. Will you indicate how you think it will help solve our 
surplus problem ? 

Secretary Benson. Our surpluses today are principally in 3 or 4 or 
5 commodities. There is not a general overall surplus of agricultural 
commodities, as you know. I think that the flexible program will 
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tend to provide a little better balance in our overall farming opera- 
tions, and because of that will tend to reduce somewhat the production 
of some of these items on which we have these rather high rigid 
supports which are being used, of course, as incentives for maximum 
production of those particular items. 

I think insofar as we get a better balance in our agriculture, the 
surpluses will tend to be reduced considerably. I have no doubt but 
what we are going to need to use the machinery of acreage controls 
for a period until we get some better adjustment to a peacetime 
economy. But I certainly feel that the program which the President 
has recommended will work in the direction of reducing our surpluses. 

At the same time, I think we must continue our emphasis on the 
building of markets, the expansion of markets, in some cases the in- 
crease of consumption, particularly of our livestock products. One 
of the important things to keep in mind is that when we increase 
the production of livestock and livestock products, it requires about 
seven or more times as m: ny acres to produc ea given quantity of 
nutrients, as it does if the grain products, for example, are consumed 
direct. 

So anything we can do to push in the direction of more livestock 
and livestock products, will tend to ease the surpluses, particularly in 
some of the grains. 

Mr. Hoeven. Of course under the present law, the imposition of 
acreage controls in the commercial corn area at the present time, is 
not working out very well. That certainly is true in the State of 
Iowa. 

Secretary Benson. We have noticed that, Congressman, and | think 
that is rather effective. We do not have too much hope that we will 
be effective in controlling the production to any great extent through 
acreage control on corn. As a matter of fact, our experience in con- 
trolling acreage, generally has not been what we might hope it to be, 
because there are things farmers can do, as you know, to get around 
the cut in acreage. They can take out their poorest acres, they can 
add fertilities, they can do more intensive cultivation, better con- 
trol of pests and disease, and so on, which tends to offset, in a measure 
at least, the acreage control. 

Mr. Horven. Would you not expect that even under a flexible sup- 
port program, that situation might be enhanced ? 

Secretary Benson. Well, we will have somewhat of the same prob- 
lem, depending on how much we ask for the control, but in the case of 
corn, too, about 75 percent of it as you know, is used on the 
farm and never enters the commercial market. That in itself makes 
control a little more difficult in the case of corn. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Hoeven, would you yield? 

Mr. Horven. Certainly. 

The CuarrMan. I would like to ask, Mr. Secretary, referring to the 
tables which show the percent of parity under the program which you 
have suggested, as to what those figures are Seana upon, as far as the 
old or the new or the transitional parities are concerned? I assume 
the figures for 1955 are all based upon the present parity, whatever 
it may be, is that correct ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, the present provisions of the law, Mr. 
Chairman. 
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The Cuarrman. For 1956 you have asked—well, the provision of 
the law would expire, of course, by 1956, so unless they were renewed 
the new parity would go into effect or a transitional parity. Now, 
are figures based upon “the transitional parity at the rate of 5 per- 
cent per year, or upon the new parity ¢ 

Secretary Benson. They are based on the transitional parity after 
January 1, 1956, in our calculations. 

The Cuarrman. That would be not more than 5 percent in any one 
year? 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. The question occurs to me, and I am sure it has 
occurred to everyone including yourself, because you mention it 
in the course of your statement, just how there could be very much 
difference between, say, a 90-percent program for the next 2 years and 
this program as far as dealing with the present situation is concerned. 
In the case of rice you would have 90 percent in either case; in the 
case of corn you would have 85 percent 1 year and 87 percent the 
next. 

In the case of wheat, with a 500 million bushel set-aside, you would 
have a 6-percent difference 1 year and 3 percent the next, and with 
cotton it would be, with a 4 million set-aside, it would be 4 percent 1 
year and no difference the next. With peanuts there would be : 
difference of 7 percent each year. 

If the 90-percent level is so very bad from the standpoint of getting 
out of this situation, there cannot be very much difference between 
these two proposals, it seems to me. I know you have set out some 
differences, but they do not seem to me to be situations that are likely 
to occur, or that would make very much difference if they did occur. 

For instance, there is the statement that acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas might not be invoked. Well if that were the case, 
I think it would be just as likely in one case as the other, and 
perhaps more likely to be if the higher price support were in effect, 
but in either case if they were voted down then you would have no 
price support program at all, except 50 percent, so the question would 
not come up as between the two programs. 

The other conditions which you mentioned might occur, but it 
would seem to me very doubtful whether they would seriously affect 
the program. 

Would you want to comment any more on that than you have in this 
statement ? 

Secretary Benson. Well, of course there are, as you have pointed 
out, Mr. Chairman, some rather unpredictable factors. There is pro- 
vision in the committee print, as you know, for a rather gradual 
transition from the present program to the program which is recom- 
mended and set forth in there. Of course there are some things 
that we cannot determine in advance. There might be exceptionally 
high yields in which event, of course, there might be quite a differ- 
ence. We do not know what is going to happen to export markets. 
They may increase or they may decrease. We hope they are going 
to increase. 

And we never know really what is going to happen to our own 
domestic markets. There are some unpredic: table factors which may 
make the two very much different and of course we have had to use 
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more or less hypothetical cases in making these calculations and have 
had to count, in our calculations, on normal yields. 

So I think there would likely be some very substantial differences, 
although according to our best estimates, in starting out with the set- 
aside and as has been recommended in the print, the first year there 
would not be very much difference in the support level if the com- 
mittee print or the President’s program weer adopted as compared 
with the 90 percent. 

Of course, as I understand it, when the 1949 act was written, it was 
the objective of the Congress that if farmers responded as it was 
expected they would, there would be a tendency for the prices to be 
near the upper part of the 75 to 90 percent of parity range. We would 
hope that would be true under this arrangement, particularly with 
the set-aside and if we continue to place emphasis upon expanded 
markets. 

The Cuarrman. Well, of course, the smaller the difference between 
the two proposals and the more gradually you approach the new pro- 
gram, the less there is that can be said for the claimed benefits for a 
new program. In other words, if this program during the next 2 
years is going to be just about the same as 90 percent of parity would 
be, then we cannot say that the customers are going to get any 
particular benefits out of it, nor can we say that it is going to result 
in any reduction in acreage. 

Of course, that is one of the things that I think has bothered this 
committee all through these hearings, whether we could expect any 
reduction in acreage by reason of flexible price supports. ‘The only 
figures, 1 think, that were submitted to the committee were by your- 
self in your statement at the beginning of the hearings, to the effect 
that the statistics show that usually a 10-percent reduction in price 
resulted in a 2-percent reduction in the acreage planted in the fol- 
lowing year. 

Of course, if you apply that set of figures, you could not possibly 
get very much difference in production between your plan and the 
plan to extend the present program for 1 year or 2 years. That is the 
thing I think that causes the committee to have as much doubt about 
the efficacy of the plan from the standpoint of getting rid of our sur- 
plus situation as anything else that has come up. 

Secretary Benson. Of course, I think the important thing, Mr. 
Chairman, is that we move in the direction of more flexibility in the 
program which I think will result in better farm management prac- 
tices, and a better balance overall. While that change may be gradual, 
nevertheless, it will be, I am sure, in evidence as the program gets into 
operation. It seems to me that the amount of the change immediately 
is not as important as the direction in which we move at the outset. 

The CuarrMan. Well, that of course may be true, but for the rea- 
sons I have just mentioned it seems to me that the movement would 
certainly be very, very slight in that direction. It would be much 
more logical to urge, it seems to me, that we have a much wider 
differential as far as support prices were concerned than to say that 
we ought to approach it gradually if we are going to meet the prob- 
lems that confront us as far as our surplus is concerned. 

Secretary Benson. On the calculations we have used the two figures: 
In the case of wheat, for example, 400 million and 500 million bushels. 
It would depend somewhat on how much is set aside as to how much 
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difference there will be and that of course will have to be determined by 
the Congress. 

We have used the hypothetical case of 400 million and 500 million 
bushels and with those set-asides the immediate change in the level 
would not be very great. At the same time I think it would have this 
effect on the average farmer: He would know that he couldn’t be 
assured of the 90 percent, that there would be a relationship between 
the amount he produced and the support level which he would receive, 
so there would be a tendency, I think, to curb somewhat the expansion 
on some of these basic commodities on which there is now a guaranty 
of 90 percent. 

To that extent it would help to bring about a balance and to cut 
down the surplus in some of these basic commodities which are so 
burdensome at the present time. 

The Cuarrman. There have been a number of witnesses before the 
committee in the hearings who have taken the position that reduction 
in the price-support level would result in an increase in the amount 
of any particular commodity that might be planted, on the theory 
that the farmer would attempt to keep his income about what it had 
been and therefore if the price per unit was going to be lower, that 
the number of units would have to be increased in order for him to 
maintain the same level of income. 

That has been brought to the committee’s attention several times 
in the course of the hearing, and it has also been brought to the com- 
rae attention that in the case of certain commodities upon which 
it has been announced there will be a reduction in price supports, such 
as the small grains and soybeans, that the intention to plant this year 
indicates that there would be increases in the acreage of those com- 
modities. 

Secretary Benson. I think, Mr. Chairman, when I was here before 
the committee in March I discussed this question of the response of 
farmers to price. I know there have been some who have contended 
that if the price is lowered farmers tend to increase their production. 
What studies the Department has made I am sure do not bear that out. 

Farmers, I eae respond intelligently to price, and price can be 
used as a brake against production as it can be used as a stimulus 
to production. C a iinly the Congress, I think, moved wisely when 
they offered these higher supports as an incentive for maximum pro- 
duction during the war period. In the case of some of the feed 
grains you have mentioned, in which farmers have indicated an 
increase in production according to their March 1 intentions, I think 
that is largely a case of them having to divert acres from some of 
the basic crops and naturally they want to plant those acres to some- 
thing. Many of them have turned to some of the feed grains on 
which there is some protection. 

However, I think that under the flexible program, even though the 
immediate change may not be very great, we will be moving in both 
directions: There will be a tendenc y to cut back production somewhat 
and there will also be a tendency to increase consumption of some 
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of the items, so the two working together, it seems to me, will result 
in a much better balance overall in our agricultural economy. 

The Carman. If these figures hold up, though, over a 2-year 
period, you would not expect to see very much difference in that 2-year 
period, would you, with the figures so close together ? 

Secretary Benson. Of course, the President has emphasized the 
gradual adjustment, as you know, and if we wanted a more rapid 
adjus stment we could vary the set-aside, of course. That part is very 
flexible. 

The CuarrmMan. That is probably a subject that might be discussed 
further, but I understand what is being offered, it does call for a 
very gradual reduction. To that extent it seems to me that it is bound 
to fail in its hoped-for effect as far as reducing the surpluses is con- 
cerned. I am not necessarily criticizing the proposal on that ground, 
but it seems to me that it could not be calculated to have very much 
of an effect either in increasing production or increasing consumption 
during the 2-year period. 

We are not in a position, as I am sure you would agree, to go out. 
and say that what is going to be the final figure that will be used. 

Secretary Benson. I think, Mr. Chairman, we did not have in mind 
that we would go out and guarantee anything of the sort, because 
there are some unpredict: ibles, and therefore we think there should 
be some latitude in the legislation so as to cope with those as they 
arise. 

If we should get a year of very heavy production per acre, we 
would have the tool necessary to meet that situation more effectively 
than we would with a high rigid support program. Of course, we 
would hope that this set-aside would not be a continuing thing but 
would be a one-time operation, in order to give a flexible program an 
opportunity to get started. 

I think that the set-aside is a very essential part of the program. 
The two must be tied together if we are going to get the program in 
gear effectively. 

The Cuarrman. In the end, however, the set-aside would be of no 
avail unless in the meantime the work has been done to dispose of it. 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. I agree with that fully. That 
is why we are placing so mueh emphasis on the marketing end, expan- 
sion of markets. Only time will tell how effective we are going to be, 
but to date we are somewhat encouraged. 

The CHarrMANn. I am sure all the members of the committee 
are heartily in favor of the steps you have taken in that regard 
and we are very happy about the fact that marketing and mar- 
keting research are being emphasized because I believe all of us 
feel that in the long run that offers the great hope for an 
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ultimate solution of the problem. It is the interim period during 
which we hope to work out this surplus situation that is really causing 
the concern just now to you as well as to us. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. I hope the committee feels that the re- 
organization which we have effected in the Department does more 
nearly carry out the expressed wish of Congress as set forth in title 
2 of the Agricultural Marketing Act. We feel that it does and we 
fee] we are moving in the right direction. 

Mr. AnprEsEN. Will the chairman yield? 

The Cuarrman. It is Mr. Hoeven who is questioning. 

Mr. Anpresen. I beg your pardon. I just wanted to ask a question. 

Mr. Hoeven. That is all right. 

Mr. Anpresen. I cannot quite agree, Mr. Secretary, with the effort 
that is being made to market this “wheat held by Commodity Credit 
Corpor: ation, and you may not be aware of it, but the Commodity 
Credit Corpor: ation has got a corner on the market of high protein 
wheat, and it is exceedingly difficult for the mills of this country to 
buy any of that wheat. 

I have been negotiating with the Commodity Credit Corporation 
for some of my constituents for the past 3 or 4 months to get some of 
th: _ wheat and it is very, very difficult to pry any of it loose. 

I do not know what the reason is. They have tried to explain it to 
me but it is exceedingly difficult for my constituents to get any of it. 
If a private concern were to corner the market on any commodity they 
could go to jail, but the Government is doing the same thing through 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

I thought they wanted to get rid of some of these surpluses but it is 
obvious that they do not want to. 

Secretary Benson. Congressman, all we are doing is re 
with the law. Of course, it is one of the things I feared. I do not 
like to see a government get the control of a major portion of any crop. 
I think there is real danger in it in the long run. 

There is a tendency, too, for many people to be critical of the oper- 
tion of the Government program, and I can understand that. I have 
been critical myself. Weare trying tocomply with the law. It is not 
very easy sometimes to do so to the satisfaction of everyone. We are 
definitely under regulations as to the disposal of the commodities 
which Commodity Credit has in their hands, as you understand, I 
think. 

Mr. Morse may have something to add to it as the president of 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Mr. Morss. We can sell at 105 percent, you know. The law spells 
out the price at which we can sell unless we can show that the product 
is either deteriorating or that it is in danger of deterioration. Other- 
wise the law tells us the price at which we can sell. 

Mr. Anpresen. But this high protein wheat is way above 105 on 
the loan price. 

Mr. Morse. There must be added carrying charges. 

Mr. Anpresen. You have got 34 cents carrying charges in there. 

Mr. Morse. That is spelled out by the law. We would surely like 
to sell wheat whenever practical. 

Secretary Benson. We will take an order right now. Maybe we 
could take an order right now, Mr. Congressman. 
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Mr. AnpreseENn. I can get rid of plenty of that high protein wheat 
if you want to get rid of it. The mills are just begging for it. If 
the law is such that you can’t sell it in our own trade, that you 
have got to go and discount it and sell it in the world market, then 
you better come back and ask for an amendment to the law, so we 
can get some of that wheat into American consuming channels. 

Mr. Morse. That is the reason, Mr. Congressman, that we feel we 
should have more latitude in handling commodities, and the recom- 
mendations we have before you is to move in that direction. 

Mr. ANpresEN. I have thought many times that probably some of 
the men down in your Department who administer the laws, who 
have been there a long time—that they would just as soon see these 
surpluses pile up and not dispose of them. 

Mr. Morse. I can assure you that is not our attitude. We would 
like to move them. We are very much concerned about the accumu- 
lation of surplus products. 

Mr. AnprESEN. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hoeven. I am glad Chairman Hope called attention to the 
variance between the 90- -percent price-support level of corn and the 
estimated minimum price-support level of 87 percent for corn in 1956 
under the provisions of the committee print. After all, that is only 
a difference of 3 percent and it looks to me like very much of a fielder’s 
choice whether you want to have the 87 percent under the committee 
print or the 90 percent under the present Ge. 

Now this question on corn: it seems to me that under the provisions 
of the committee print and the statements made by the witnesses from 
the Department of Agriculture and others, corn is not considered to be 
much of a surplus problem. It has been frankly admitted that corn 
does not present asurplus problem. In your statement, Mr. Secretary, 
you say that 4 months of feeding supply of corn is not dangerous and 
that has to take care of the entire feeding needs of our livestock popula- 
tion. You are not contending that a “4 months’ supply of corn for 
feeding the livestock population of this country is excessive, are you? 

Secretary Benson. Well, of course, it is above what the normal 
carryover is, as you know, Congressman, and if the carryover is above 
normal—considerably above normal—there is a tendency for it to 
have somewhat of a depressing effect upon the market. Corn gen- 
erally is fed to livestock. Most of it does not move off the farm and we 
feel there should be a very close relationship between livestock and 
corn prices, or a lot of fluidity and flexibility so the two can be in 
adjustment. 

Mr. Hoeven. But you must also take into consideration the variable 
conditions you speak about, the contingencies which may arise. 

Secretary Benson. Right. 

Mr. Horven. If we have only one short corn crop, if we have a 
drought or an emergency of some kind, the surplus of corn will dis- 
appear overnight. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Mr. Hoeven. Is it not good business to have a very substantial carry- 
over of corn on hand at all times? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, I think it is. As a matter of fact, in the 
President’s recommendations he urges an increase in what we term 
the normal carryover of corn. He does recommend increasing that 
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figure that we have used to figure the normal carryover, and I think 
that is sound. In spite of the fact that we have had the 90-percent 
support on corn you know that the market price has been much below 
that. It has been running 79 to 80 percent of parity, and we think 
that particularly in corn there is a need for greater flexibility so that 
the corn prices would be more in line with livestock prices as they 
have been traditionally through the years. 

Mr. Horven. You do not consider the situation seriously enough to 
include corn in the stockpile of set-asides, do you # 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. We have not recommended a 
set-aside on corn. The reason is that we think it is a relatively less 
serious problem, but still we feel we need some flexibility in corn and 
I think the people in the Corn Belts generally feel that way. 

Mr. Horven. Now another question: rumor has it, and I have seen 
statements in the press and else where, to the effect that the State 
Department is deliberately hampering the export of farm commodities. 
Do you want to comment on that ¢ 

Secretary Benson. We feel that things are opening up quite satis- 
factorily. At times we wish they could move a little more quickly but 
we have a very good working relationship now. As you know there 
has recently been a man appointed at the White House level to work 
on this question of surplus disposal and surplus removal. We are 
very much more encouraged today than we have been at any time 
during the past year. 

Mr. Horven. Can you tell the committee that the Department of 
Agriculture is fixing the policy and not the State Department, or is 
it the other way ? 

Secretary Benson. I cannot say that we are fixing the policy. I 
think we are having a greater voice in the policy than has been the 
case. At least in my brief experience I think we are having a greater 
voice in it now. I think people generally in the executive branch are 
coming to recognize the seriousness of our surplus problem on certain 
commodities and the importance of moving some of this in world 
markets at competitive prices. 

Mr. Hoeven. I am certainly glad to hear that. 

On page 9 of your ste itement, Mr. Secretary, you make reference to 
the sum of $13.7 million worth of food having been distributed to 
hungry people in East Berlin and East Germany. That in my judg- 
ment was a very fine thing and accomplished a great deal of good not 


only in feeding hungry people but the psychological effect was splen- 
did. “That was an isolated case, as I understand it. It was not a 


continuing proposition. 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 

Mr. Horven. Why do we not do more of it ? 

Secretary Benson. I think we should do more of it. I think we 
can do more of it. I think we are going to be able to do more of it.” 
It would be unfortunate to let any of this food spoil while there are 
hungry people inthe world. I have felt for a long time that we could 
buy good will more effectively with food than with dollars alone. 
The President has asked, as you know, for rather broad authority 
to dispose of a billion dollars worth of surplus food items over a 3-year 
period, and I would assume that much of that would go to people in 
need. Certainly I would favor it going to feed hungry mouths rather 
than letting it spoil in storage. — 
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Mr. Hoeven. Now, my last question pertains to the disposal of corn 
in spoilage. It is my understanding that some time ago the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration released some of the deteriorated 
corn, and disposed of some of it on the basis of $1.10 to $1.15 per 
bushel. The prices were determined upon the degree of spoilage in 
the bins at the time. 

Some of the corn was sold at the lower prices. Later the PMA 
notified the feeders that no more corn could be sold, except at the 
market price, no matter whether it was deteriorated or not. I have 
received a great number of protests from my corn feeders who are 
saying that now they are being deprived of this corn at a lower figure, 
when at the same time corn is being sold in large amounts to distilleries 
in Chicago at the deteriorated price. 

Do you know anything about that? 

Secretary Benson. I know, Mr. Congressman, that we have offered 
for sale a total of approximately 170 million bushels of corn, from the 
1948-49 crops, that was deteriorated. I did not know about the latter 
thing you have mentioned, and that disturbs me. 

I assume that it was offered to anyone who wanted it and that it 
was available until it was disposed of. I do not know whether Mr. 
Morse has any information on it, but I recall the action was taken to 
dispose of it below—considerably below—the price at which it was 
taken. 

Mr. Hoeven. The program received a very favorable response. 
Then, all of a sudden, the order came out to discontinue the sale at 
the lower price. The information I have is from more than one source. 
If corn is being sent to Chicago at the deflated prices and going into 
the hands of di:tilleries, my farmers are not going to like it. 

Secretary Benson. That is hard for me to believe. I would not 
blame him for not liking it if it is true. 

Mr. Horven. I am just stating the facts as reported to me. 

Mr. Morse. We will be glad to look into the facts. I think the ini- 
tial order had a tie-in with both the local price and the terminals, so 
as to realize the most that we could out of the corn. If we are not get- 
ting more money by shipping the corn we would certainly be concerned 
with the method of operation. 

Mr. Hoeven. Of course, we do not want any discrimination of any 
kind in the sale of the corn. 

Secretary Benson. May we check into it and provide something for 
the record ? 

Mr. Hoeven. I would appreciate having a repert so I can intelli- 
gently reply to my constituents. 

Mr. AnprESEN. There is a lot of corn stored in the bins throughout 
my district in southern Minnesota, and I have received numerous com- 
plaints, stating that the farmer cannot go to the bin and buy the corn. 
It has to be shipped into Minneapolis, which adds freight to the price, 
and then he has to buy through Minneapolis and pay double freight 
on it. 

I have entered a complaint on this. They said they were going to 
study it out. That was about 6 or 8 weeks ago. It seems to me that 
if the corn is on the ground and in storage and the Commodity Credit 
wants to sell it, that they could take samples of the corn and send it up 
and get a grade on it, and sell it there without adding extra freight 
and handling charges to get it back into the area. 
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Mr. Morse. We will be glad to check on it. 

Mr. AnpresEN. I put it up to your Department 6 or 8 weeks ago, 
and I have been waiting for an answer on it. Maybe they have 
straightened it out, but it does not seem right that persons who want 
to buy corn that is on the ground should be forced to pay freight on 
it 200 miles further, even into Chicago, before he can buy that corn. 

Secretary Benson. Let us check into it and see if we cannot have 
something in the morning on it for you. We do not have any of the 
operating men from CCC here, unfortunately. 

(The following statement was supplied for the record :) 


We have since February 2, 1954 discontinued local sales of “out-of-condition” 
corn that has not been officially graded for less than the minimum price estab- 
lished for sound corn. 

The old-crop corn owned by CCC is stored principally in metal bins containing 
quantities of corn of 3,000 bushels, and more. In some instances the corn on 
top will be crusted or otherwise indicative of going “out of condition.” If the 
total contents of the bin were to be sold on the basis of the apparent condition 
of the corn on top and the general condition of the corn was such that its 
feeding value was comparatively favorable to “sound” corn, prospective pur- 
chasers would be inclined to prefer the purchase of such corn at substantial 
discounts rather than other corn at higher prices with approximately the same 
feed value. In many instances when such apparently deteriorated corn is loaded 
from the bin and shipped to official grading points it receives a grade that 
warrants its continued storage or sale without the grade penalty that would 
have attached had it been sold on the basis of the quality that was apparent 
while stored in the bin. 

We have recently had a complaint with respect to 20,000 bushels of corn stored 
in bins in Iowa. Prospective purchasers declined to pay the minimum price for 
this corn on the ground that the corn was apparently out of condition, whereupon 
the corn was loaded into 12 railroad cars and shipped to Cedar Rapids for 
inspection. Bight of the twelve cars graded No. 2 yellow corn and were ordered 
to storage; 1 car graded No. 3, 1 car graded No. 4, and 2 cars graded No. 5. 
The 4 cars that graded below No. 2 were sold on the market at relatively 
slight discounts under the prevailing market price for No. 2 yellow corn. If 
this 20,000 bushels of corn had been sold in accordance with the policy being 
followed prior to February 2, 1954, it would all have been sold for approxi- 
mately $1.20 per bushel. 

Corn that is shipped from bin-storage sites to official grading points is not 
shipped to any specific purchaser for sale. When it is officially determined that 
a specific car of grain is of a quality unacceptable for continued storage, it is 
offered for sale at the best price obtainable. Distilleries are eligible purchasers of 
such deteriorated corn, and in some instances a distillery might be the only 
bidder for a given car of corn. 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Harvey? 

Mr. Harvey. I have already had some of the questions answered, 
Mr. Secretary, because most of the questions in the last few minutes 
have been with particular concern to the Commodity corn. I do have 
some additional questions here, however, that I would like to pursue. 

I would like to say, apropos of the statements that have just been 
made with regard to corn and keeping it in bins, that it has come to 
my attention through the Indiana PMA the last few years, that some 
very excellent research work has been done with regard to putting fans 
in these bins—small fans—relatively inexpensive installation, which 
makes it very easy and safe to store corn for considerable lengths of 
time. ! 

I would like to leave this question with you in case you cannot 
answer it now, and hope you will come up with an answer tomorrow 
morning, as to whether emphasis and impetus is being given to this 
method of aerating and keeping corn in condition. 
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Secretary Benson. I cannot give you the details of it Congressman, 
but I do know that we have some cooperative projects with some of the 
State experiment stations on that particular problem. We are work- 
ing on it and I know that the results so far have been very encouraging. 
I cannot give any more details than that at this time. We could supply 
more details, however, by contacting Dr. Shaw and the Research 
Service. 

Mr. Harvey. I think I would like to emphasize that very much 
the importance of the effort to devise a better storage program so 
that the losses we have experienced will not continue to plague us. I 
think you will agree with me that a great many of the farmers them- 
selves would not feel so aggrieved about a storage program if they 
did not feel at the same time that here was perfectly good corn being 
permitted to go to waste literally, and I believe it has a very unfavor- 
able impact upon the farmers—both the growers as well as the feeders. 

Since this 1948 crop was a very large crop and the bulk of the 
carryover for the past few years, seems to be the crop that has been 
discussed the most, and I have had some of those problems to cope with 
in my own district, so I have a rather intimate acquaintanceship with 
the local problem. 

Secretary Benson. I believe Mr. Davis was rather close to this 
when he was with the Commodity Credit Corporation. Could I ask 
him if he has any additional comments on it 4 

Mr. Davis. It is my understanding that these units are being put 
in the bins that we have and the new bins that we are buying. They 
have progressed to the point that they are available commercially. 

They are in bins that are in use and I understand that they are 
very successful. 

Mr. Harvey. That is the question then that I want to ask. It is 
true, as my information has led me to believe, that the installations 
are inexpensive and so far at least have proved effective. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, they are relatively inexpensive and they are quiie 
effective. : 

Mr. Harvey. If that kind of program for corn storage is followed 
up vigorously I think some of the headaches with regard to corn stor- 
age, with which the Commodity Credit Corporation has been plagued 
in the past, can be minimized to a great degree. 

Secretary Benson. We will certainly do all we can to follow up on 
it and I think we are now. ( ‘ertainly we are anxious to hold to the 
minimum any deterioration of corn in storage. 

Mr. Davis. We can try to get some quantitative figures on this for 
you for the record if you would like to have them, Congressman. 

Mr. Harvey. I would appreciate it very much and I trust that it 
will be provided. 

Secretary Benson. It is my recollection also, Congressman, that we 
have offered loans to farmers and to commercial organizations for 
such facilities, so we are trying to encourage it. 

Mr. Harvey. This brings to my mind another point. When I was 
home this past weekend, I happened to run onto the county PMA 
chairman, and I asked him something about whether additional stor- 
age facilities were being provided for wheat, however, we are really 
not a great wheatgrowing area—but more particularly whether there 
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was a lot of vacant bin storage space in my district for corn. He 
said that there was not much storage available, that they were now 
in the process of establishing more bins, and probably more bin sites 
too, and that they hoped to be able to cope with storage problems this 
fall as they come along. 

Is that a general policy ? 

Secretary Benson. Indeed it is. We held recently, as you may have 
noted in the press, a meeting out at Omaha, at which representatives 
from the corn and wheat States were present. We discussed this 
whole question of storage for the ensuing year. As you know, we have 
a guaranteed occupancy program now to encourage increased storage 
capacity in commercial plants, and we feel we have brought in about 
200 million bushels additional storage through that. 

Then of course you know the action of the Congress regarding the 
special income-tax features as a means of amortizing costs over a 
5-vear period. That has encouraged construction of additional stor- 
age. We have also offered loans to farmers to encourage them to 
provide on-the-farm storage in greater quantities. That has brought 
in additional capacity. 

And we have financed some construction ourselves, I understand. 
This has brought in about a hundred million additional bushels during 
1953. Of course you know we have offered loans at certain times for 
wheat stored in temporary storage, in order to meet the situation, and 
also some of it has been placed in boats. We are doing about every- 
think we think we can to prepare for the crop when it starts coming 
in this fall. 

The Cuarrman. Would you yield for a moment for the Chair to 
make an announcement ? 

It is necessary for the Chair to leave in order to attend a meeting 
of the State delegation and I will turn the gavel over to Mr. Andresen 
for the remainder of the afternoon. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Harvey, if I may add one other thing: We 
have also offered a yeseal program to farmers for this year; that is, 
that they can reseal their crops now in storage in order to make it 
unnecessary for them to move the grain out of storage. 

Mr. Harvey. Approximately what is the so-called surplus of corn 
above what you would consider normal at this time ? 

Secretary Benson. I would have to do just a little figuring on that. 
I think our recommendation is that we increase it from 10 to 15 per- 
cent of the normal production. 

Mr. Harvey. I understand that but my question is, what is it as near 
as you can estimate ¢ 

Secretary Benson. I would say roughly it is now approximately 
double what the normal carryover would be, figured on the new basis 
of 15 percent of the normal production. 

Mr. Harvey. You think we have a surplus, not a carryover, because 
we always have some carryover ? ; 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 


Mr. Harvey. But you think the overage above a normal carryover 


now amounts to 30 percent of a 3 billion bushel yield ? 
Secretary Benson. Yes, I would say right at that. 
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Mr. Harvey. My understanding does not quite tally with that, and 
that is why I want to get this straight, because I have read so many 
figures with regard to corn that have » been quoted. 

“Now what you are saying is that we have approximately 900 million 
bushels more corn than a normal carryover would have. 

Secretary Benson. No. Half of that. The total carryover is about 
900 million and normal carryover would be about half that quantity. 
We have about 450 million bushels above normal carryover. 

Mr. Harvey. Now, Mr. Secretary, I have read several statements 
that have come in the press and so forth, which have been most con- 
fusing, and I have had many farmers bring that to my attention, 
and I think if possible, in some of your future press releases, that that 
could be clarified and probably should be. 

I do not think there has been any intention on the part of your office 
to mislead the people, but there has been a good many figures quoted, 
until finally as I discussed this with farmers, a good many of them 
are now saying to me that there is a 900 million bushel surplus over a 
normal carryover. 

Secretary Benson. No. The carryover figure is 900 million but 
about half of that is above the normal carryover. That is figured on 
the new basis, however. It would be about two-thirds over if you 
figured it on the old basis of a carryover of 10 percent. 

Mr. Harvey. I think that has been confusing to a great many of 
the farmers in the field. 1 attempted to clarify it and in some of the 
meetings I got voted down so I think it would be a good idea if that 
could be clarified and I trust that it will be. 

Under your recommendations there will be about a 19-percent re- 
duction in the price of corn under the revised parity program. 

Secretary Benson. The difference in the parity ratio, as I recall, i 
about 5 or 6 points. I think that is right, isn’t it, Dr. Paarlberg? 

Mr. Paarvpere. Yes. 

Secretary Benson. That the old is now above the new by about 5 
or 6 points. 

Mr. Harvey. How many cents a bushel ? 

Secretary Benson. It is in the testimony of this morning. I think 
it is about 20 cents. 

Mr. Harvey. I think I read in your statement here that it would 
be 19 cents on page 15. 

Secretary Benson. Yes, that is correct, 19 cents, which represents 
about 5 or 6 points in the parity index itself. 

Mr. Harvey. Would you recommend that this partiy revision be 
implemented in 1 year or how are you recommending that that be 
brought about ? 

Secretary Benson. I am sorry, I was in error on the 5 or 6. It is 
about 10 for corn. Why, under the recommendation which the Presi 
dent has made and which is embodied in the committee print, that 
would be a gradual transition in the change from old to new parity of 
5 points per year, 

Mr. Harvey. So in this instance it would be approximately 2 years? 

Secretary Benson. Approximately 2 years, that is correct. 

Mr. Harvey. I think when Under Secretary Morse was up here, we 
also discussed that, and I believe it was not finally established at that 
time. I believe I asked the question if it would not require approxi- 
mately 2 years. 
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Secretary Benson. If you count next year of course it would take 
3 years because this does not become effective until the end of 1955. 

Mr. Harvey. What has been the trend in corn acreage, Mr. Secre- 
tary, for the last 10 years? 

Secretary Benson. I could not answer that offhand. It is my judg- 
ment, though, that there has not been any great change. They have 
handed me the figures here now. We have got it here from 1925 
on through. In 1945 we had 89 million acres, just a little over; 
1953—this is a preliminary figure—is 81,800,000, a little less than 
82 million. 

Mr. Harvey. In other words, we have had a loss—and I think the 
figures will show it—one time it dropped down as low as 80 million 
acres in that 10-year period. We have had an approximate loss of 
about 10 million acres during the last 10 years. 

Secretary Benson. Our figures do not show a year as low as 80. 
As a matter of fact, the preliminary figure for 1953 is the lowest figure 
in this 10-year period. It is really a 9-year period. A little less than 
82, And 89 million in 1945 was the highest. 

Mr. Harvey. But there has been a substantial reduction in corn 
acreage ¢ 

Secretary Benson. Yes; there has. 

Mr. Harvey. I think anyone from the Corn Belt could readily 
understand some of the reasons why that has come about, and I am 
asking you this question now: If, as is frequently done, you are in- 
clined to say “Well, the criteria of a price-support program is best 
reflected in whether acreages have been increased or not. 

Isn’t it pretty evident on the face then that corn has not been a 
troublesome crop in that respect, because at least the evidence shows 
that the present price program has not stimulated increased corn 
icreage. 

Sec retary Benson. I think in large measure that is probably true, 
but it has not been so much the effect on acreage with rigid supports, 
as it has been the effect. on the eonsumption. You know—you have 
heard complaints from the feeders, I am sure—and we think the figures 
show there has been a reduction in the use of corn, because we have 
had these supports on it which has thrown it out of relationship with 
livestock. 

I think I mentioned to the committee here before that some of the 
dairymen particularly, since they have learned that they can produce 
up to about 85 percent of the maximum production from a cow with- 
out feeding grains, because of this relationship, there has been a 
tendency to move away from grain feeding in certain areas where 
they have adequate pasture and forage. 

So that is a factor and a very important one, we think, under the 
present rigid supports on corn. 

Mr. Harvey. Let me say that I am in sympathy with the idea of a 
revised parity. I think it is a logical step, and I am not at all in 
opposition to it. I think cheek, are certain things that you can argue 
as a matter of judgment or opinion. There are other things that 
are factual, and I think the parity formula is a factual thing, and I 
think it should be brought about. 

Then you get into the realm which you inevits bly have had to 
enter, of trying to guess—and I want to say it in all kindness. I think 
you are m: aking some guesses, even as I might do—and I am sometimes 
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impelled to think that the question as to which came first, the hen 
or the egg, also applies to this question with regard to the feeding 
of corn—that is, I am of the opinion, particularly with repery to 
hogs, and half of the corn, as you know, that we produce goes into 
hogs—that instead of that, that a stable corn supply and price has 
the effect of affecting the stability of the hog market. 

Secretary Benson. I think that is gener: ally true and I certainly 
am in favor of a stable corn supply. I think it is in the interests 
of the livestock industry as well as the corn grower to have a stable 
supply of corn. I think the program which the President has recom 
mended would contribute toward that very definitely. 

Mr. Harvey. The thing that still lingers in my mind as a very 
guessy proposition, is simply whether the very modest flexibility that 
you have recommended or is recommended in the committee print, 
as it will affect the price of corn after the parity formula has been 
invoked, whether that will actually, to any great extent, do much 
either way with regard to the rate of consumption of corn. 

Secretary Benson. I think it will be a factor and will tend to main- 
tain a better relationship between corn and livestock and will tend 
to stabilize the production of corn more in line with consumer demands. 

Mr. Anpresen. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. Harvey. Just a moment, if I might make another statement 
and then I will be glad to yield. The point I am getting at is, in 
view of the history which Ihave tried to build here with you, I am 
again saying that the very modest flexibility that you are recommend- 
ing in price in relationship to the overall livestock feeding pattern is 
so small, if you will pardon that expression, that I just do not con- 
ceivably think that it will bring about very much effect insofar as 
achieving the goal of which you speak. 

Secretary Benson. The important thing is the direction in which 
we move, and I think it will be a movement in the right direction. It 
will be gradual, and I hope it will be. I think that the livestock peo- 
ple generally would look upon it as a gradual move in the direction 
which would bring about a better balance between livestock prices 
and corn prices and corn production. 

Mr. Harvey. I will yield now to the gentleman. 

Mr. Anpresen. I just reas to get this in the record at this point, 
Mr. Secretary. On page 15 where you referred to modernized par- 
ity, do you mean the new parity formula in the act of 1949, or do you 
mean still further revision in the par ity formula ? 

Secretary Benson. As it isin the 1949 act. 

We are not recommending any change except the movement from 
the old parity to a modernized parity which I think is set forth in 
the 1948 act and becomes effective unless there is legislation to the 
contrary. It becomes automatically effective at the end of 1955. 

Mr. AnpreseN. Then you are not asking for any change in the 
parity formula? 

Secretary Benson. No; we are not. 

Mr. Anpresen. Any further questions, Mr. Harvey ? 

Mr. Harvey. Yes, but that leaves me puzzled because I under- 
stood the Secretary to say that he was recommending a modern- 
ized partity with an approximate reduction gradually to be 
achieved of 19 cents per bushel. 
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Secretary Benson. Yes. They are both correct. We are recom- 
mending it, but it is also set forth in the 1948-49 act and becomes auto- 
matically operative at the end of 1955 unless action to the contrary is 
taken. We recommend that it be permitted to go into effect as now 
provided in the legislation at the end of 1955. The transitional provi- 
sion we also recommend. This provides that you cannot have more 
than five points per year. 

Mr. Harvey. Let me ask this question, because I know you have em- 
phasized quite continuously and consistently the importance of flexi- 
bility with regard to our farm economy and ‘of course are emphasizing 
it with regard to the c ‘commodity, corn, You have stated at numerous 
times or pointed out the fact that the corn program is not working too 
well because corn has not, in spite of the farm program or because of 
it, that corn has been selling at less than 90 percent. 

Now, I want to ask you this question: Because of the very nature in 
which corn is marketed, of which you are as well aware as I, isn’t that 
just another evidence of the fact that this particular commodity does 
have within the ecoonmic structure a great deal of flexibility ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, I think normally that is true. I certainly 
do. 

Mr. Harvey. Isn't it true also that were it not for the fact that we 
have a peg on the price of corn, that corn would undoubtedly be mov- 
ing at much lower figures than it is now. 

Secretary Benson. I think with the amount of carryover we have 
now, it probab ly would be somewhat lower than it is now. 

Mr. Harvey. I know in my own experience, because I do have a 
small interest in a country elevator, that it was our estimate last fall 
that much of the corn would have moved at 75 cents or less per 
bushel had it not been for the loan program, and this is a further 
statement because of the total percentage of corn actually a rela- 
tively small percentage goes into storage. 

Secretary Benson. Right. 

Mr. Harvey. But it did have the effect of sustaining the price of 
the most valuable of all of our basic commodities and did have the 
effect. of gry rang yg and strengthening the whole corn price structure 
and with it also I think quite definitely jt has stabilized the livestock 
purch: me and partic ularly hogs, because there is a definite relation- 
ship between corn and hogs, and if you pull the floor out from under 
corn, I think you will pull the floor out from under hogs, too. 

Secretary Benson. think it is likely to have the effect you have 
indicated unless you pi le up too mue h of it and then the result may 
be disastrous. We have not reached that point and I do not want to 
reach that point. 

I would like to keep it moving into consumption and T think you 
would. Too. 

Mr. Harvey. A study of the consumption of the past several years 
probably indicates that weather rather than artificial programs have 
had more to do with the production yields of corn because you will 
see considerable fluctuation from the low of 1947, which was the low 
production year, and the high year, up until 1953, of 1948 and the 
primary factor there is whether there have been other factors of pri- 
mary price stimulation and support. 

I think that isa generally regarded statement. 
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Mr. Anpresen. I do not like to interrupt the gentleman but he has 
used about 30 rainutes. I used a few minutes of it. 

Mr. Harvey. | apologize to the chairman and the committee. If I 
miht, I would like to conclude with one question. 

Mr. AnNprrsen. Very well. 

Mr. Harvey. That is this question of the relationship between the 
effect that supporting of corn prices has to do within the Corn Belt 
on other so-called supplemental crops. I am thinking particularly 
of canning crops. Is it not true that the price of corn does have a 
rather definite impact upon the price of other alternate crops such as 
canning crops ! 

Secretary Benson. I think generally speaking there is a relation- 
ship between most crops that are grown in a given area. Your can- 
ning crops of course are mostly contract crops. I think that is true 
in Indiana as it is in most canning-crop States, so they are contracted 
for in advance. But there is some relationship, no doubt. 

Mr. Harvey. We had one of the past presidents of the National 
Canners Association before us some few days ago, and he testified that 
this year the fact that they were having a slight reduction in field 
corn acreage out there enabled them to contract for their canning 
crops at a decided reduction in price. 

The point 1 am attempting to make is that the overall effect of a 
corn support’ program*has a very great impact too upon other com- 
modities that are also grown in the Corn Belt. 

I think we need to keep that very definitely in mind. 

Secretary Benson. Of course there again, Mr. Congressman, it is 
a question of how far you go in that direction. If you go to far 
and go to the point where you have to divert a lot of acres out of 
production of corn, then it works adversely on the other crops and 
you may get a big expansion of canning crops which would put that 
commodity in difficulty. 

Mr. Harvey. I think the history of caning c ‘rop acreage throughout 
the Corn Belt shows that it has been on the increase in the last few 
years, so apparently it has not had an adverse effect. 

Secretary Benson. Of course we have not had a diversion of corn 
acres until this year. 

Mr. Harvey. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. We are compelled to suspend at 4 o’clock, inasmuch 
as the Secretary, I understand, has an appointment. With that un- 
derstanding, Mr. Albert, do you want to ask some questions? 

Mr. Apert. It will not take me but a couple of minutes, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, there are a couple of points I would like to have 
elaborated on a little. 

First, on the chart opposite page 12 of your statement, showing the 
minimum support levels under the House committee print: I notice 
that peanuts are shown at the lowest minimum support level of any 
of the basic crops listed on that page, and peanuts have been under 
production controls for several years. 

Why is it that with the farmers being willing to accept continuous 
reductions in acreage, we cannot adjust the supply situation to a point 
where the support price would be on a 90 percent. minimum basis? 

Do you get what I am driving at? 
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et Benson. I think I do. Inasmuch as these calculations 
were made by Dr. Paarlberg and Mr. Wells, I wonder if I might ask 
them to comment on that detail. 

Mr. Ausert. I would like to have it cleared up. 

Mr. Paartzerc. For one thing, there is a minimum acreage range 
provision for peanuts which keeps the supply at a fairly high level. 
It is a substantially higher level of acreage than moves into the 
primary outlets, and the abundant supplies which would result would 
have the effect under the flexible provisions, of giving the percen- 
tages of support that are here indicated. 

Mr. Wells can comment further. He is more familiar than I 
with it. 

Mr. Arzert. Just one other point: You mean now that the acreage 
is down to the absolute minimum authorized by law on peanuts, 1s 
that right? 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Mr. Axpert. How long has it been that low? 

Secretary Benson. I cannot answer it offhand. 

Mr. We tts. I think about 2 years. 

Mr. Avgert. That is the reason for that? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes. It is more than is going off the market. 

Mr. Arzerr. Further acreage reductions might change that situa- 
tion ? ° 

Secretary Benson. Yes, it would. 

Mr. Avzert. The second point: During your comment on the dairy 
products supply situation on page 19, you stated : 

As I said before, we are concerned about the 360 million pounds— 
speaking of butter— 


which we now own. We are even more concerned about the next 360 million 
pounds which we might acquire. 

Does that not tend to show that this business of stocking up the 
Commodity Credit Corporation’s warehouses is not related to the 
level of price support but to the fact that price supports are authorized 

tall. 

In other words, you can fill your warehouses just as quick on 
percent supports, can’t you, as on 90 percent ? 

Secretary Benson. I do not believe it quite indicates that, Con- 
gressman. It does indicate, however, that if your current produc- 
tion is above your consumption even at 75 percent. you will continue 
to accumulate some and the adjustment is not made overnight in 
production, as you know. 

First, you are dealing with a biological industry. It takes farmers 
time to make their adjustment and we think there will be a tendency 
to get some reduction. 

Then, of course, we are working on the other end to increase the 
consumption. And I think those two working together will tend to 
bring about a balance between production and consumption of 
dairy products. 

Mr. Atpert. You do think in the long run there will be a differ- 
ence—I was just wondering whether the situation was such that, the 
price of oleomargarine being what it is, if you support the prices 
of butter at all, you are going to fill the warehouses of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 
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Secretary Benson. I do not think that is true, as a matter of fact. 
I think the higher supports do stimulate greater production. Of 
course, I do not suppose that at whatever level we supported dairy 
products they would capture all of the market for spreads. They 
will recapture some of the market that has been lost in recent years, 
we feel, particularly with the promotion program plus this adjustment 
in the support level. 

As a matter of fact, we think that we have got sufficient evidence 
now to indicate that the trends will be definitely in that direction. 

Mr. Apert. Of course I agree with you that you cannot change this 
situation overnight. You can hardly do it with any kind of crop, let 
alone a biologic al industry such as cattle. But would you not have 
helped to make the adjustment easier had this cut come in 2 years 
instead of 1. 

That seems to me to be the big question that I hear all the time. 
Should dairy farmers have had a chance to taper off as we gave the 
wheat farmers a chance to taper off in acreage allotments? 

Secretary Benson. Well, of course, there is a legal question. We 
have to comply with the law. Then the supply situation being as it 
was, we felt that the wise thing to do was to move as we did move. 
Of course there is another factor that has played an important part 
and that is the fact that there has not been very much culling of 
dairy cattle in the last couple of years. Beef prices have been rela- 
tively low, and a culled dairy cow goes into the beef channels as you 
know. Beef cattle prices have strengthened considerably in the past 
year so there is an added inducement now for farmers to do some 
culling. We think the promotion program and the adjustment we 
have made are going to tend to bring a better balance between supply 
and demand. 

Mr. Apert. Isn’t there this factor, too, in your diverted acreage 
program, if we put this acreage into permanent pastures we are going 
to step the beef supply up? 

Secretary Benson. That will be a retarding factor without any 
question. 

Mr. Apert. We certainly do not need any more beef cattle right 
now. 

Secretary Benson. No, possibly not, although our beef consumption 
in this country per capita is somewhat below what it is in many other 
countries. 

We are consuming now about the same amount that our grand- 
parents did per capita. We think there is room to increase the con- 
sumption of meat animals, poultry, and eggs, all of which will have a 
tendency to bring about a better balance in our whole farm economy. 

Mr. Anpresen. Just one question. The time is rather short now. 
But referring again to milk cows. If we should have an effective 
program to do away with the cows that have brucellosis and TB 
and have a proper indemnity program you could reduce the milk-cow 
population and the supply of milk in this country. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Andresen, that would be a factor without 
any question, and we have recommended—I think I am free to say 
this—to the Senate that they consider retaining some of those pay- 
ments in view of the dairy situation as it is at the present time. 

Mr. AnpresEeN. Your recommendation was to leave it to the States 
and the Appropriations Committee for I think a million dollars as 
indemnities ¢ 
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Secretary Benson. Yes. We have considered the whole thing and 
we have made certain recommendations to the Senate committee that 
now has the appropriations bill before it. We think in view of the 
situation now that probably we are justified in extending that period. 

Eventually we think that the States should take a larger part of 
the responsibility, and we find that the commissioners of agriculture 
with whom we have conferred look with favor on that. 

Some of them think we have moved a little too quic kly on it, a little 
too abruptly on it. 

Mr. Anpresen. It seems to me that would be a very inexpensive 
way to spend a few million dollars to reduce the number of cows that 
produce the milk that creates what you call a surplus. 

Secretary Benson. Of course, I think that and the culling program 
can be a very important factor. Of course it is not a long-run solu- 
tion. Some of the States now, as you know, are in a fairly clean con- 
dition. Others have done a less e ‘fective job, but there is still some to 
be done in every State 

Mr. Anpresen. I am glad to hear that vou have changed your 
opinion on that, because I think that is one way we can cull the 
herds and do away with these diseased animals, and reduce the milk 
surplus. 

Mr. Lovre ? 

Mr. Lover. Mr. Secretary, 1 have been concerned for some time 
over the emphasis that the Department of Agriculture has put on 
farm surp ‘lus for foreign countries or to give to foreign countries. 

I mentioned the other day when Mr. Davis was here that it was 
my opinion that a little more emphasis should be put on the needy 
people of our own country, and I am sure that you agree with that, 
Mr. Secreta ry. 

On the basis of United States Department of Agriculture studies, 
I have estimated that the equivalent of 2 to 3 billion pounds of milk, 
which is roughly one-third to one-half of our e xpected surplus, could 
be distributed to our 10 million needy peop le and to increased num- 
bers of schoolchildren, roughly one- half of the = ‘ted surplus. 

Have you, Mr. Secretary, or your Department, given any thought 
Lo disposal of d: airy produc ts to our people at aie to our needy 
people, and to our school children ¢ : 

Secretary Benson. Of course as you know we are moving quite a 
lot through the school-lunch program now. We have given it some 
study and some thought. We have not done probably as much in 
that field as you would like us to do and probably not as much as 
we could do and should do, Congressman. 

Of course it must be remembered that even CCC could dispose of 
every surplus item through noncommercial outlets if we gave a lot 
of the stuff away. 

Of course it would be a tremendous loss and it would not be a very 
realistic approach. There is something that we can do in that field. 
Certainly the CCC is not a realistic substitute for the market. 

Mr. Lovee. Mr. Secretary, you say it is not a realistic view. Do 
you think it is a realistic view then to be devoting all of our time 
or as much time as we are to giveaway programs to foreigners? 

Secretary Benson. I am not unsympathetic with programs that 
would provide some of these surplus commodities for the needy in 
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our own country. I hope you do not get that impression. But what 
I am emphasizing is that a program of that sort is not a long-time 
sound program in lieu of the regular market for these products. 

I think the real solution is to build greater consumption and greater 
demand for these commodities, but in the meantime certainly we can 
do much to make distribution to the needy in our own country. 

Mr. Lover. Mr. Secretary, there is no question but that we need 
increased consumption and that we need new markets but on the other 
hand we must be realistic. I have been reading daily about this 
butter deal in every paper, to a point where the farmers, and the 
dairy farmers, are in a little ill repute with the consumers, and 
certainly that has been played to the hilt. 

Now we have this 360 million pounds of butter, and we have 
millions of pounds of other dairy products. Now my question is this: 
Isn’t it advisable under those circumstances that we do everything 
within our power to get these surpluses into the stomachs of our own 
people—and I am talking now about our needy people, our old people, 
and our school children. 

Isn’t that right? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; I am sure that is right and I think Mr. 
Davis testified the other day along that line and indicated what we 
are doing. For example, in the month of March, a little over one- 
half million persons in needy farm families—in about one-half of 
the States—received surplus commodities under this direct distribu- 
tion program. 

That is what you are referring to only you would like to see it 
stepped up, I take it. 

Mr. Lovee. Even with that, it has not made a dent app ar 
because by your own statement this morning we are going to be 
twice as bad off ina year from now. 

Secretary Benson. I do not think we are going to be twice as bad 
off. I was speaking only of butter. It depends somewhat on how 
good a job we do on this promotion program. I am very much en- 
couraged over the prospects. 

Mr. Lover. I am glad to hear that. Now do you need any added 
or additional legislation in order to give the dairy products to the 
needy of our country and to an expanded school-lunch program ? 

Secretary Benson. I would like to ask Mr. Davis to comment on 
that, or Mr. Wells. 

Mr. Davis. What was the question ? 

Secret: uy Benson. Whether we need any added fegie slation to in- 
crease the distribution of such dairy commodities to our own people, 
our needy people. 

Mr. Davis. We do under section 416, and:I recommended the other 
day that section 416 be liberalized to permit us to pay the packaging 
and transportation costs of getting the commodities to where they 
are desirable in this country. 

At the present time we have to pay all of th: at out of section 32 
funds against which there are heavy demands. So we are asking 
for broad authority under 416 which will then in effect authorize 
the making of those charges against CCC funds. 

Mr. Lover. My point is, Mr. Davis, that under existing law you 
could have expanded the disposal of these surpluses to welfare agen- 
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cies, to the needy people of this country, and to the school- lune h 
program and other welfare agencies, without any additional legis- 
lation. 

Secretary Benson. Actually it has been expanding fairly rapidly 
in the last few months, and here is the way that it works. ‘We work 
with State and local institutions for making the distribution. You 
see there are some things that have to be “done at the local level. 
One of them is that there has to be the physical handling and distribu- 
tion of these items. 

There has to be the certification as to the need and we are not 
organized to do that. We think that it is best not to do that. We 
would rather have that done right out in the local community. 

Now we are making these items that we have in abundance avail- 
able to all of these institutions that qualify for it, and we have got the 
authority to do that. 

Mr. Lovee. That is the answer I want: that you have the authority 
to do it and that you could have done it and you could have done 
more of it if you so desired. 

Mr. Davis. Well, it is partly a matter of the States and local units 
of government getting geared to take on the distribution job. It 
takes them a little time to get organized and get their funds avail- 
able to take care of the local expenses. That is a part of the prob- 
lem, yet there are today somewhere over a half-million people in 
needy families in this country, outside of the school lunch and that 
type of feeding, that are being supplied with surplus foods under 
the distribution program. 

Secretary Benson. Might I just add, also, that in some States 
there has been some resistance to the program. The Dairy Industry 
Committee, when they were in a short time ago, were asked to review 
the thing, and they felt that we were doing | an adequate job in this 
field. 

I do feel that maybe we could push it a little more than we are 
doing. Certainly we want to move all that we can, Congressman, 
to the people in need in our own country. 

Mr. Lovrr. Pardon me, Mr. Chairman, I see the time is up, but 
my time is not up. 

Mr. Anpresen. The gentleman will be recognized for 15 addi- 
tional minutes tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock to resume his exam- 
ination. 

Now I would just like to summarize what we have heard here to- 
day. No.1 is that the modernized parity to which you have referred, 
Mr. Secretary, is the modernized parity formula included in the act 
of 1948 and 1949. 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 

Mr. Anpresen. No. 2, you have not recommended any changes or 
requests for additional legislation to deal with surpluses of dairy 
products in disposing of them. 

Secretary Benson. Except, Mr. Chairman, that the recommenda- 
tion in the President’s message calls for very broad authority for 
the disposal of surpluses both at home and abroad. 

Mr. Anpresen. But representing the President as you do, you are 
not recommending any new law or changes in existing law, with 
reference to the disposal of dairy products ? 
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Secretary Benson. Not outside the committee print, which I am 
recommending, of course, very strongly. 

Mr. AnpreseN. Tomorrow morning I would like to have that. 
You mentioned that your recommendations are cortained in the com- 
mittee print, so that we will get that as a part of the record. 

Secretary Benson. I indicated this morning that we m: Ly want to 
come forward with some spec ifie suggestion : we decided to try and 
go in the direction of the one plan, and if it is determined that we 
do not now have authority to go in that setesblion 

Mr. AnprRESEN. We are getting to the 11th hour in beginning to 
draft this legislation and, of course, we would like to have your recom 
mendations as quickly as possible so that we may at least study them, 
and probably have you or some of your experts up here to explain them 
to us in detail. 

Mr. Wells, did you have something you wanted to say before we 
quit ? 

Mr. Wetts. I wanted to make one comment on the possibility of 
our having moved more surplus products under current authority than 
we have moved. ‘This is literally true so ihe as authority goes, but 
it is true in a very limited sense in the case of dairy products. The 
flexible money which the Secretary has to move dairy products for 
school-lunch and nee “Ly pe rson ¢c s‘hanne Is is section o2 funds, : and unde Tr 
section 32 there is a proviso that funds shall be used principally for 
nonbasic and nondesignated commodities, and dairy is a nondesignated 
commodity and we are using very closely this year in the Department 
the funds which are legally available under section 32 for dairy 
products. 

Mr. Lovrr. Have you made a request for additional money for that 
purpose in the last 6 months? 

Mr. Weuts. The President’s proposal does ask that section 416 be 
amended to make it available for much the same purposes as section 32 
but section 32 is a continuing appropriation, Mr. Lovre, and Congre: 
has pretty well fixed the terms of the appropriation and there have 
been no request th: at I know of for changes in funds or the restrictions 
applied to section 32, but the point I was making is that we were using 
all the section 32 ee very close to the limit. 

Mr. Lover. But you have not used it all yet? 

Secretary Benson. The fiscal year is not over. 

Mr. Wetts. And there is some question as to it, but it is very close. 

Mr. ANpRESEN. You will be with us tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock, 
Mr. Secretary ¢ 

Secretary Benson. I will, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Anpresen. Thank you very much. We will adjourn until 10 
o'clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4:07 p. m., the hearing was adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m. Thursday, May 6, 1954.) 
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THURSDAY, MAY 6, 1954 


House or Representatives, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Wash ington, D. G. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Clifford R. Hope (chairman) 
presiding. 

The Cuairman. The committee will come to order. 

I think most of you know that the House jis meeting at 10 o’clock 
this morning. That will not interfere with our meeting except as we 
may have to go to quorum calls. If the past is any indication, we will 
have to go. 

I think that we had better start, Mr. Secretary. We will try to 
keep the meeting going. Some can answer quorum calls while others 
stay. That is not a satisfactory way to conduct a hearing, but we will 
have to do the best we can. We do not want to take any more of 
your time than necessary. 


STATEMENT OF HON. EZRA TAFT BENSON, SECRETARY OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE—Resumed 





Secretary Benson. I appreciate that, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. We will proceed now. 

Mr. Poage will be recognized. 

Mr. Poacr. Mr. Secretary, I want to ask you a few questions | hope 
no one will feel will have any political implications because I think 
you. and this committee, are tr ying to wor k outa program for agricul- 
ture. We may not agree on how, but that is just a difference in our 
individual viewpoints. It is not a question of what political party 
someone belongs to. 

I confess that I gained the i impression up until yesterday that you 
very strongly felt that the Nation would be better off with lower sup- 
ports on at least a major portion of our agricultural products. Now 
IT am not clear. I wish that you would clarify. I am not clear as to 
whether you now suggest those lower supports are desirable, or 
whether you feel, as I do, that the higher supports are actually de- 
sirable, but you just want the power to drop supports in the event you 
should decide at some future time they should be lowered. Which is 
it ? 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Poage, I am sure we have the same interest 
in wanting the farmer to get all he possibly can for his commodities. 

Mr. Poage. That is right. 

Secretary Benson. | have favored very strongly the flexible sup- 
port provisions of the present law, the 1948-49 law, because I felt that 
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would work to the advantage of the farmer in the long run; it would 
tend to bring about better balance in our whole agric ultural economy ; 
it would give the farmer more freedom in his operations, and it would 
tend to work to his advantage in the long run. 

Under that law, of course, the supports may be anywhere between 
75 and 90 percent of parity, as you know, because you helped write 
the legislation. 

I felt it worked in the direction of helping to bring about a better 
balance as to supply and demand conditions, and would also tend to 
encourage better farm-management practices, and also it would tend 
to provide a sound basis for a longtime farm pe 

Mr. Poagr. That is what I understood. I thought that I under- 
stood your position, but yeste ra Ly I understood you to tell Mr. ( ‘ooley 
that the proposed — committee oe bill would give this Nation the 
highest support prices ever enacted in permanent legislation. 

charm rep With the set-aside which the President has 


recommended, it is entirely possible the supports would be the highest 
that maps ever ‘oa written into permanent peacetime legislation. Of 
course, we have looked upon the present rigid support program as a 


war a Bbesensi program. Now, with regard to the set-asides, the 
amount that is set aside will determine in large measure what the sup- 
port level would be for any particular year under the flexible 
provisions. 

Mr. Poace. I do not consider the present law is any war-emergency 


law. The 90 percent is not a war ange gid situation. It was passed 
as a result of a political emergency. We could not get enough votes 


at the midnight session, and we had to make a compromise in order 
to get any support price program at all, and we took the best we could 
get, and we took it for as long a period of time as we could get it, 
and we took it when there was no war going on. I am not quarreling 
with you, but my own viewpoint is we passed the 90-percent-of-parity 
support program for peacetime, and we passed it without regard to 
any emergency. We passed it because we thought it was a sound pol- 
icy. We would have made it permanent if it had not been for the 
procedural squeeze. 

You have suggested that you felt the popnty of these lower sup- 
ports would give us better farm management, or at least enable us 
to have better farm management. Just how do ae mean that? 

Secretary Benson. I think they would tend to discourage in- 
creased acreage in the soil-depleting crops, and would tend to en- 
courage a greater proportion of the land in the soil-building crops; in 
other words. there would not be the high incentive to keep producing 
the products beyond the demand of the market which we now have 
under the rigid program, and that, of course, would tend to balance 
up the whole farm operation. 

Mr. Poace. I think right there is probably one of our fundamental 
differences of viewpoint. You have farmed. You have operated in a 
diversified area. Your background of agriculture is in a diversified 
area. I guess I should say, unfortunately, mine is in a one-crop 
country where cotton is the lifeblood of the people, and where, if 
a man fed his family, he fed it from the proceeds of cotton, because 
that was what he had to grow. There are other areas in the United 
States where he must grow wheat if he is going to feed his family. 
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There are other areas where peanuts are the only thing from which 
he can make a livelihood. There are 1-crop areas in this country, and 
unfortunately all of our 6 basic commodities, with the possible ex- 
ception of corn, are aeeaty grown in 1-crop areas. 

Now, I have never subscribed to the feeling that you could reduce 
the price of one of those basic commodities—if you leave controls 
alone—and at the same time reduce the production of that commodity. 
I think that you assume that you can, do you not! 

Secretary Brnson. No. 

I think, Mr. Poage, the fact remains that some adjustment in the 
support level in keeping with the demand and supply conditions does 
have a tendency to adjust acreage. I am sure that you will agree to 
that. 

Mr. Poacr. It does on a good many crops, but I doubt that it does 
where a man is dependent on one crop. 

All of my experience has been to the effect that when we do not 
have controls that if the price of cotton goes down, the acreage goes 
up. It is just inevitailé. I think the same thing is true in other 
one-crop areas. I am not trying to tell you that your theory will 
not work in a diversified crop area. 

The great majority of areas where people are dependent upon 
one crop for their livelihood do not have available substitute cash 
crops that the Department of Agriculture, both under your admin 
istration and previous ones, have tried to tell the public they do 
have. 

Secretary Benson. I think that the record will show, Mr. Poage, 
even the one-crop operators—and I am somewhat familiar with that 
type of farming also do respond to price, else why did Congress 
offer an added incentive during the war to get maximum, production ¢ 
I pointed out in my statement what happened in some areas on 
wheat because of the incentive of price. 

Mr. Poacr. I think you may show that people will put in more 
acreage if they feel they can get more money from it, but it does not 
work the other way. Do you know when we grew the biggest cotton 
crop the Nation has ever grown ? 

Secret: ry BENSON. The | nig factor in production 1 is not only acre- 
age but yield per acre and weather conditions. 

Mr. Poacr. Do you know when we grew our biggest cotton crop? 

Secretary Benson. I do not offhand. 

Mr. Poagr. It was 1937. 

Secretary Benson. It was 1937 or 1938 

Mr. Poace. It was 1937. And do you know what the support 
price on cotton was in 1937? Well, it was 53 percent of parity. 
With a support price of 53 percent of parity in 1937, and with no 
controls, we grew the largest cotton crop America has ever known. 
Now, if 53 percent of parity is going to induce farmers to grow the 
biggest crop they ever grew, how in the world can we expect to 
control the product ion of cotton, with 75 —— of parity— 

Secretary Benson. You would not advocate that there be no con 
trol at all? 

Mr. Poacre. No, I would not. 

Secretary Benson. On acreage. 
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Mr. Poacr. No. I would keep controls. Would you? 

Secretary Benson. Of course, there are other factors in the pic- 
ture also. 

Mr. Poace. Would you advocate continuing controls? 

Secretary Benson. I think under the flexible program that the 
President has recommended through the years, we will require less 
control than we will under the present program. 

Mr. Poacr. Why do you think that you will require less control 
at 75 percent than at 90 percent; and I am talking about cotton. 

Secretary Benson. Because I think there will be a tendency for 
the supply and demand a to be in better balance. 

Mr. Poace. Do you think that we will completely reverse the history 
of the past and grow less cotton when the price goes down; is that what 
vou suggest ¢ 

Secretary Benson. I think the record shows we do normally, year 
in and year out. There may be exceptions, but generally speaking, if 
the price is adjusted downward there is a tendency for the ac reage 
to be adjusted downward also. We have the question of competition 
with other fibers, both at home and abroad, which is an important 
factor. I am sure you recognize we must be competitive in selling 
our cotton not only at home but abroad. 

Mr. Poage. I understand that. However, that does not alter the 
fact that when the average cotton farmer finds that he cannot get but 
15 cents for his cotton when he has been getting 30 cents, he will try 
to grow 2 bales where he has been growing 1 in order to get the same 
income for his family. 

Secretary Benson. There may be specific cases where that is true, 
but generally that is not true. A farmer does respond intelligently to 
price, and tends to put the brakes on production when the price 
declines and increase his production when the price is raised. 

Mr. Poacr. May I ask this, because neither you nor I have the 
figures before us. may I ask that Mr. Wells put into the record here 
the acreage of cotton for each of the past 30 years and the price of 
‘otton each year so that we can see whether it actually goes up or 
down ¢ 

Secretary Benson. | will be glad to do that. Not only that, I will 
be glad to put into the record the results of a research study which 
the Department has conducted on this very subject, not only in cotton, 
but on other crops. 

Mr. Poacr. You can put in the results of your research study and 
that will be all right with me. I am not asking for anyone’s study. I 
am just asking for the figures. 1 am willing to interpret the figures 
but I am not willing to take anybody’s st itement on them. I think 
that I can interpret the figures when I look at them. 

1 think that we are in complete disagreement then as to the effect 
of a low price. You think that it would reduce production and I 
think it would increase it. 

The Cuarmman. As I understand it, Mr. Secretary, you can put the 
figures into the record that Mr. Poage has requested. 

Secretary Benson. Of course, we will be glad to. 

The CHairman. You spoke about having some other statistics as 
a result of a survey. 
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Secretary Benson. I would like to put in the results of a study that 
has been conducted on this whole question of the response of farmers 
to price. 

The Cuairman. Without objection, I am sure the committee would 
be glad to have whatever you have to submit on that point, also. That 
will not go to the question of Mr. Poage, but will go to the results of 
your study for the benefit of the committee. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Cotton: Acreage under cultivation and price received by farmers, United States, 
1920-53 


| 
| ‘rag ice e Te Ty ‘~ 
| Under cul- Average price Under cul» | A verage pric 


Year tivation per pound | Year tivation | Per pou 
\ received by ; received by 
July 1 July 1 
F farmers | ’ | farmers 
Thousands Thousands 
of acres | Cents of acres Cents 
ILO 35, 872 15. 89 1937 54, O90 18, 41 
29, 716 17. 00 1938 } 25, OS 8 A 
32,176 22. & 1939 24 68 Q 
37, 000 | 28. 69 1940 | 24. 871 , 20 
40, 690 22. 91 1941 23.1 | 
45, 968 19. 61 1942 23, 302 19. ¢ 
45, 83 12. 47 1943 21, 9K 
39, 471 20. 19 1944 19, 956 
43, 737 17. 98 1945 17, 533 
$4, 448 16.78 1946 18 2 
13. 329 9. 46 1947 21, 560 1. 
39.110 », O6 1948 23, 2 Ml 
4, 4904 6. 52 1949 27. 914 Q me 
10, 248 1).17 19K 18, 629 4() 
27, 860 12. 3¢ 1051 mm 10 RQ 
®, O63 11.09 1052 27,18 {4 AG 
30, 627 12. 36 1953 25, 244 2 





Includes an allowance for unredeemed loans, 
2 Average price to May 1, 1954. 


Agricultural Marketing Service, Statistical and Historical Research Branch, 
Compiled from Agricultural Prices, 


SUMMARY OF LIVESTOCK RESPONSES * 


In general, the amount of variation in livestock production which could be 
explained by price and other factors was quite large. There are good reasons 
for the fact that livestock production responds to year-to-year price factors more 
readily than crop acreage. 

A more accurate prediction of important production considerations is likely. 
or example, a fall corn supply favorable for hogs gives some measure of feed 
availability well into the next summer. With productive factors to some extent 
predictable, a preditcable production response can be forthcoming. 

Changes in numbers of livestock can come about with less difficulty than 
changes in acreage of crops. A change in corn acreage can come about only 
through disturbing the entire cropping system. But a change in hog production, 
if the feed supply warrants, can come about without greatly disturbing other 
enterprises. 

In studying the response of numbers of livestock and poultry, it became evi 
dent that the interrelationships of various factors were complex. Factors 
other than price were needed to explain changes in numbers. 

Corn production was the most important factor in explaining the variation in 
cattle feeding operations. Corn prices were the most important factor in ex- 
plaining the variation in spring sows farrowing while hog prices were of lesser 
importance. In explaining the changes that occurred in fall farrowings, the 
changes in numbers of sows farrowing in the spring were most important while 
hog prices were of lesser importance. The principal factor in explaining the 
variation in lamb feeding was the number of lambs saved; price margins and 





1Summary is based primarily on the years 1922 to 1942. It is from a study done by 
Prof. R. L. Kohis at Purdue University, published as Station Bulletin 555. 
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corn production were of secondary importance. In explaining the changes in 
numbers of hens and pullets on farms, chicken prices and poultry ration prices 
were most important while egg prices were of lesser importance. 

Changes in the size of the corn crop, measured either in its actual amount or 
through the effect of the amount on price, were fundamental in explaining 
changes in livestock and poultry numbers. A large corn crop with the conse- 
quent lower relative corn prices set off a chain of decisions which tended to in- 
crease the number of cattle put on feed, increase the number of sows farrowing 
the following spring and fall, increase the number of lambs put on feed, and 
through its effect on poultry ration prices, increase the number of hens and pul- 
lets. With other factors eliminated, a 10 percent increase in corn production 
resulted in a 4.2 percent increase in cattle on feed and a 0.8 percent increase in 
lambs on feed the following January. A 10 percent decrease in relative corn 
price resulted in a 4.4 percent increase in sows farrowing in the spring. The 
increase in spring farrowings in turn tended to be associated with an increase 
in fall farrowings.. A 10 percent decrease in poultry ration prices, which were 
significantly associated with corn prices, tended to result in a 1.6 percent in 
crease in the number of hens and pullets on farms the following January. 

In many instances the period studied did not extend through World War II 
and postwar years. However, estimates from these relationships were carried 
forward in order to test their validity in subsequent years 

During the early years of the war, 1939 to 1942, most estimates of changes 
based on these relationships were low compared with the actual changes which 
took place. During this period much of the corn which was in Government 
storage was utilized to encourage the expansion of livestock production. This, 
of course, allowed a greater response in livestock production than would 
otherwise have been possible. In 1944, the estimated changes were consider 
ably above those which actually occurred. This may have been due to the ex 
haustion of storage stocks and the fear that the livestock enterprise was over- 
expanded in relation to the feed supply. During the later war years and in the 
immediate postwar period actual changes fluctuated through much wider limits 
than the estimated changes. Much of this was probably due to the system of 
price controls and its subsequent relaxation which reduced the usefulness of 
past price relationships as a guide for the allocation of production resources. 
In most cases, the relationships were as valid in the postwar period as before. 


SUMMARY OF Crop RESPONSES 


In the analysis of the different crops there was some evidence that farmers 
as a group do, or intend to, respond to changing relative crop prices from year 
to year by changing the acreage planted However, the amount of variation in 
either intended acreage or harvested acreage which could be explained by price 
changes was in many instances quite small. This was in contrast to the findings 
for livestock. In some of the truck and special crops more than one-half of the 
variation in acreage could be explained. However, only about one-fourth of the 
variation in wheat acreage or intended corn acreage could be explained. For 
Some crops, price explained none of the variation in acreage. In showing slight 
acreage response to year-to-year price changes, farmers are behaving intelli- 
gently and in their own interests. A high price for a crop in a given year is little 
indication that the price will be high the following year. Consequently, a close 
response of acreage to price from year to year for crops would mean unwise re- 
source allocation and lower incomes for farmers. Among the various farm prod- 
ucts the price in a given year has been erratic in its relationship to the price the 
preceding year. A high price in a given year might be followed by another high 
age price. The relationship was not generally 





price, by a low price, or by an aver 
significant. 

It does not necessarily follow from these results that some of our crops are 
not responsive to some price or other measurable factor. Many complicating 
factors could be present. In the case of new crops or drastically changing tech- 
nological situations, the price-cost structure is probably out of balance. Ade- 
quate short-time supply analysis cannot be made under such conditions. 

Another reason for the apparent lack of response in such crops as oats (and 
possibly barley, rye, and others) is the nature of the farm organizational patterns 
under which they are grown. Oats, in the Corn Belt, is largely a rotation crop 
and the changes in acreage are closely tied to changes in other crops. Data on 
rye acreage are difficult to analyze because of its widespread use as a cover crop. 
The response of acres for grain and for cover uses, and the changes in decision 
once it is seeded, are extremely difficult to measure. 
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Both the degree of association and the amount of response to price varied con- 
siderably among the various crops. Cabbage acreage, which changed 2.9 percent 
with a 10-percent change in the same direction in corrected price the preceding 
year, was one of the more responsive of the crops studied. Cantaloup, water- 
melon, and onion acreage all changed about 2 percent for each 10-percent change 
in the same direction in the preceding season’s corrected price. Potato acreage 
responded less than 1 percent to a 10-percent change in either the preceding 
August price or the December price 2 years preceding. In this sense, potato 
acreage response was the most inelastic of any of the truck or special crops 
reported in this study. 

The wheat acreage-price relationships were more complex. Fall wheat acreage 
showed a positive net relationship to the acre value for both the preceding har- 
vest period and the preceding year. When average acreage value changed, acre- 
age the following year changed in the same direction, but changed only about 
one-fifth as much. Spring wheat acreage had positive relationships to changes 
in the March price and to changes in the preceding harvest period price. When 
the March price increased or decreased as compared with the previous year, 
acreage the next year changed in the same direction, but changed only about 
one-third as much. Intended corn acreage changed less than 1 percent with a 
change of 10 percent in corrected price 2 years preceding. 

Production is more variable than acreage because of weather influences. The 
various crops differ markedly from one another with respect to the amount of 
variation in production which can be explained by variation in acreage. For 
cabbage, green peas, potatoes, and oats, two-thirds or more of the variation in 
production is accounted for by acreage. For other crops such as wheat, corn, 
and strawberries, acreage is a poor indicator of prospective production. Since 
acreage is largely unpredictable and even if it were predictable does not in itself 
determine production, it follows that price cannot be used effectively in predict- 
ing the volume of crop production from year to year. 

Farmers succeed in turning out a relatively stable livestock production from 
a highly variable supply of grain. 


\ GENERAL CONCLUSION 


No part of this study denies that price may be the dominant factor in the dis- 
tribution of supplies already on hand—both as to place and time they will move 
to the market. 

Nor is the long-time effect of price on supply denied. Many studies have 
shown considerable relationship between long-time trends in relative price and 
long-time trends in production 

Also the assumption is often made that farmers attempt to maintain incomes 
by increasing production in response to a falling price; the results of this study 
refute such an assumption. What the study does conclude is that in the short 
run, price changes of a commodity itself are not an adequate indicator of 
future supply changes of the commodity 

The response relationships which were found here were those which prevailed 
in a system of freely fluctuating prices. If some other system of forward 
prices or guaranteed future prices were substituted for freely fluctuating prices 
the response relationship might well be different. 

Secretary Benson. It is true that sometimes the results are ob- 
scured, but over a period of years, | am sure the farmers respond in 
that manner to price, and the Congress has recognized that when they 
raised the support in order to try to get maximum production during 
the emergency period. 

Mr. Poace. If you accept that for all crops, why do you recommend 
90 percent support for tobacco ? 

Secretary Benson. I have covered that several times. 

Mr. Poacr. I know that you have, but I have not understood the 
difference between tobacco and cotton yet. You told us that tobacco 
growers responded and they kept their production pretty well con- 
trolled, and it was not such a large crop. I believe that is about the 
size of it. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. In addition to that, of course, it is a crop 
from which the Government gets a great deal of revenue. There have 
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been controls through the years on it, and you do not have the great 
proble m of dive rted acres W ith tobacco bee: ause it is confined to Tela- 
tively small acreage. Not only that, the response to a small reduction 
in tobacco, I think. is much greater. You do not have the competition 
of other crops in the case of tobacco. There is no substitute r ally, 
while in cotton, if your price gets out of line, your synthetic fibers 
have a tendency to take over part of the market. 

[ think the record shows our consumption of cotton in this country 
has held about constant now for a good many years, and the increase 
in all fibers has been due largely to the increase in synthetics. 

Mr. Poacr. Let us go back. I think that is an extremely important 
statement. You told us at one time you thought the farmer was 
getting more by the variable formula, the sliding formula—whatever 
you call it—the flexible formula. When you t: alk about the com peti- 
tion of fibers, the only — on which you can possibly hope to save 
him from synthetie fibe is to have his pri ‘e of cotton vO down. is 
that not it? 

cretary Benson. It must be competitive. 

Mr. Poacre. If the farmers get D0 percent under a sliding, variable, 
flexible, fixed, or rigid formula, it is going to have the same effect on 
his competitive situation. You think he is ruined then because of the 
competition with synthetic fibers / 

Secretary Benson. If his price is out of line under any system, the 
tendency is for him to lose his os 

Mr. Poacr. That is what you are telling us now; it will be out of 
line if he gets as much as 90 ean. 

Secretary Benson. It is conceivable that it might be out of line at 
90 percent. There may be cases when it would not be. 

Mr. Poacr. You are suggesting there is a danger of getting 90 per- 
cent. You are going to save him from that danger by lowering his 
price. The only point that I am making is—and maybe you are 
ja dct ‘annot be right in saying you can save the farmer by 
lowering his price and at the same time tell him you are going to save 
him i giving him the highest support price ever enacted into law 
in the United States. You cannot appeal to him on both sides; just 
one or the other. 

Secretary Benson. No. What we want is some flexibility so that 
the farmer can meet any emergency situation. If he has a low crop 
his support will go up; if he has a heavy crop the tendency will be to 
use price as a brake against greater production, and you will have a 
better balance and you will be in a better competitive position. 

Mr. Poacr. Speaking for the farmers now, the only time we need 
support prices is when we have a large crop. I never saw a farmer 
in my country bother about a support price when we had a small crop. 
Of course, if the crop is small enough the prices will be high enough 
and he is not dependent upon the support. 

What you are proposing to give him is a support price when he does 
not need it, and let it slide out from underneath him any time he does 
need it. 

Secretary Brnson. No: we are not proposing that at all. Even 
with a large crop with a lower support, our figures show he will prob- 
ably get a larger total income. It is not only the price that is involved, 
but it is price times the volume. 

Mr. Poace. That is right. 
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Secretary Benson. As you know. With a flexible program you do 
work in the direction of encouraging adjustment in line with supply- 
and-demand conditions, whereas under a rigid system that flexibility 
is removed and there is not the tendency to st: abilize the industry and 
to stabilize price through the years. 

Mr. Poace. You have been discussing “flexible” and “rigid” here. 
That has been one of the favorite clichés of those who have supported 
this program, as I see it. The present program, as I see it, is flexible, 
and flexible in the only way that it should be. Parity goes up when the 
farmer’s costs go up. When labor, machinery, and the cost of living 
go up, parity goes up and the present support at 90 percent of parity 
goes up. When the cost of producing that cotton comes down, and 
any time the national price level comes down, parity comes down and 
that 90 percent comes down, so we have flexibility under the present 
program. 

So the present program is flexible. Yet there are many who have 
gone over this country doing the same thing that yon ar: — there, 
trying to damn it in the eyes of the public by speaking of it as a rigid 
program. It is flexible. You have tried to get public anpeanen to 
another program by saying, “This is flexible, or this is variable, or 
this is sliding.” I just do not know whi at is so attractive about those 
words, but presumably they are good words. 

We try to accuse a man of his political associations by referring to 
some other ideology. It seems to me it is a little unfair to say that 
the present program is not flexible when it is flexible right when we 
need it. It is flexible so that it goes up when the farmer’s costs go 
up, and that is fair, is it not? Is not that fair? 

Secretary Benson. There is some flexibility, of course, under your 
index—your parity index. 

Mr. Poacr. You think that is fair, do you not? Do you not think 
that is right? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. I would like to see the farmer get prices 
in line with his costs always. 

Mr. Poacr. And the present program keeps the basis more nearly 

1 line with the farmers’ costs than this program that you are sug 
sain which would flex and slide out the door every time the farme1 
needs it, and which would be there only when he did not need it. 
The prese nt program comes nearer to doing that. does it not ? 

Secretary Benson. I do not think that it slides out the door, as you 
put it. j 

Mr. Poace. The present program does go up and down with the 
farmer’s costs, does it not? 

Secretary Benson. To a degree. 

Mr. Poacr. To a degree—of course, to 90 percent. It is true that 
it does not go all the way. It does not give him a fair price, but it 
gives him 90 percent ofa 'f: air pr ice. 

I assume that program would give him a fair price to a degree, but 
it would be to a lesser degree than at present; it would be 75 percent 
instead of 90 percent of a fair price. 

Secretary Benson. The important thing that I think you are over- 
looking is the fact that the farmer must be competitive in his com- 
modities. 

Mr. Poacr. And that means lower prices. 
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Secretary Benson. It may mean lower prices, or it may mean higher 
prices. That is why we need greater flexibility. 

Mr. Poage. If it means higher prices, we do not need to be bothered 
about support. Let us be fair about that. I do not want to charge 
you with being unfair, but let us follow that out. 

Certainly, if the farmer can get higher prices we need not bother 
about how high the support prices are, because if the market is above 
the support prices, the support prices are not going to hurt the farmer, 
so we might just as well forget about that. That is pure eyewash, 
talking about letting them go up. The present law doesn’t keep them 
from going up. But when you force those prices down, the only 
thing then that your program would accomplish would be to lower 
the price of farm products to the farmer. 

Now, I think you have made an argument in favor of doing that. 
All I am asking you to do is to stay on that basis, admit frankly 
that you are trying to lower farm prices for what you consider the 
good of the farmer. I am not questioning the fact that you are try- 
ing to help the farmer, but you are saying lower farm prices would 
help the farmer; therefore, you want to lower farm prices. Surely, 
you do not try to claim that you are going to raise prices because 
you are afraid high prices will hurt the farmer. 

You tell me in one breath you are afraid of high prices and that 
with 90 percent price the farmer will be ruined by competition, and 
in the next breath you are telling us that you are going to give us 
“the highest support prices of any permanent legislation the Nation 
has ever seen.” You cannot be right on both counts. 

Secretary Benson. I am not saying that at all. I think that the 
Congress, when it passed this legislation in 1949, used the terminology 
which I have been using—“rigid support” and “flexible support,” and 
they went on record then in favor of a flexible support program as a 
peacetime, long-time program for agriculture, and that is all that the 
President is recommending—that that program be given an oppor- 
tunity to work, and in order to help it work he is recommending this 
set-aside of our present burden some surpluses which have been the 
result in large measure of these high wartime incentives. 

I think that the Congress saw a sound program when they passed 
that legislation, and it was passed overwhelmingly and supported by 
both political parties. 

Mr. Poace. I want to call attention to something else the President 
did recommend. I am not questioning that he has endorsed what you 
suggest, but long before that he spoke out very clearly. I quote: 

At Kasson in Minnesota several weeks back, later in Omaha, and in a number 
of so-called back-platform speeches I have tried to make myself clear. The 
Republican Party is pledged to the sustaining of the 90 percent parity price 
support and it is pledged even more than that to helping the farmer obtain his 
full parity, 100 percent parity, with a guaranty in price supports of 90 percent. 

Those were the words of General Eisenhower. He delivered that 
speech at Brookings, 8. Dak., on October 4, 1952, and I thought that 
we could accept that as the program of the President. He is the 
President of the United States. Hedid make that statement. It does 
say that the Republican Party is pledged to sustaining the 90 percent 
price support. 

What in the world did he mean by that if he did not mean what 
the English language says? He was not speaking in Sanskrit; he 
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was speaking in the English language, and those people who heard 
him understood him. That is what the President, as a candidate, 
said was his program. 

He may have another program now, but that was his program in 
1952 

Secretary Benson. I am sure that you know, Mr. Congressman, 
that the President carries out his commitments. 

Mr. Poacr. I think that the farmers of America have a right to 
expect him to. .« 

Secretary Benson. He feels he has carried out the commitment he 
made in those speec hes by supporting the present program through 
1954. That is what he is doing. He is recommending that beyond 
1954 the flexible program which the Congress had passed be permitted 
to come into operat ion. 

Mr. Poacr. I was not familiar with the limitation or mental reser 
vation which you attribute to the President. One more question. We 
all recognize cotton has been more consistent than tobacco in sub- 
mitting to self-controls. Cotton farmers have never turned down con 
trols. The cotton farmers have gone along with all the Government 
asked them to do, better than any other group of farmers in America. 
It seems to me it is a little inconsistent to refuse to give cotton as 
favorable treatment as you vive tobacco, or to pick out tobacco foi 
spec lal treatment, because, as I recall, you recommended to this com 
mittee that we give to tobac co in Mar 5 I: ind some kind of special treat 
ment that would give them 90 percent of parity for a crop that was 
already grown, a crop where the farmers had already voted not to 
control the acreage but rather to grow an unlimited amount. ‘The 
vO percent in that case could not have been a reward for their coopera 
tion in keeping within the program because they had already grown 
their crop and they had already voted down acreage controls. 

Are you not a little unfair to the cotton people when you propose 
this kind of preferential treatment to tobacco, and say to the cotton 
people, who have been just as ready as the tobacco people, that we 
ure not coing to give you this favor: ab le treatment / 

Secretary Benson. That was a special case, Mr. Poage, and we 
operated or acted on the basis of what we considered was in the best 
interests of the farmer. Mr. Davis attended some of those confer- 
ences with representatives of the farmers, and I would like to have 
him comment on that. 

Mr. Davis. You had in that case an accumulation of some problems 
that had come up over several years. As I understand it, you had an 
area that is somewhat more diversified than some of the other tobacco 
areas. You had an area that voted on this before. There was some 
kind of provision, I recall, whereby the actual effect of this was de- 
layed 1 year when they voted on it. 

Mr. Poace. The reason was it was a year before they marketed the 
crop. 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Poage. That was all understood when they voted on it. They 
voted down acreage control. 

Mr. Davis. That delay of a year is not really in the picture so 
much when it comes to cotton. 

Mr. Poace. Of course, it is not in the picture, but when the cotton 
farmers vote to control their acres you say, “Do not give them 90 
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percent,” but when the tobacco farmers vote not to control their 
acreage you say, “Give them 90 percent.” 

Secretary Benson. They had some reverses and they came in and 
corapleted their case for us and asked that we give that special con 
sideration, which we did, and we did it for what we thought was the 
best interest of the farmer. 

Mr. Poace. And we are asking for similar treatment in cotton. We 
have had some reverses and we ask you to do as well for us as you 
did for the tobacco farmers. ° 

Secretary Benson. All our recommendations are based upon what 
we think is best for the farmers: both cotton and others. 

Mr. Poace. One more thing. There is a misapprehension that the 
public has managed to receive. The consumers have managed to get 
the idea that these supports were costing them money when as a 
matter of fact the price of wheat has dropped 25 cents in the last 16 
mont wd the price of ae has gone up. The public has been 

iven the idea that you were fieh iting a battle here to ti'y to take care 

f the consumers against th » rich and the rapacious farmers of this 
country You have even been so successful, Mr. Secretary, that you 
have some of the trade organizations feeling sorry for you and them- 
selves. 

I received a letter this morning from the National Association of 
Refrigerated Warehouses in which they say: 

The public refrigerated warehousing industry is a direct beneficiary of the 
present high rigid price-support program for agricultural Commodities because 
it stores millions of pounds of perishables procured by the Government under 


\sa matter of fact, the refrigerated warehouses do not store 1 single 
poun | of these basic commodities that we have under consideration, 
ind on which we have the so-called ri@id upports, do they ? 

Secretary Benson. They store a good many of these perishable 
tems. 

Mr. P AGE, Oh, ves: but we have hot been considering the perishable 
commoditis .. We have SIX basic commodities. There is not one of 
them that requires refrigeration, and the refrigerated warehouses are 
not involved in this question of storing basic commodities. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Poage, in the statement that I read to the 
committee yesterday morning | made it clear our feeling in regard to 
this very question that you are raising. We also showed the chart 
indicating the proportion of the consumers’ dollar that goes for food. 
We pointed out that the consumer is getting more food today for a 
viven quantity of money than he has ever received. We have also 
pointed out why in some commodities he gets a higher proportion of 
the consumer’s dollar—the producer—than in other commodities, be- 
cause there is oreater eicuiaiad in some commodities than in others. 

Mr. Poace. | hope that you will excuse me at this time. 

I have to vo to the floor ot the House now to answera quorum eall. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Abernethy. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Mr. Secretary, I think I told you the last time you 
were here that I was one who has always appreciated your sincerity. 
While I may differ with you, I do respect your views and your sin- 
cerity. I person: mth know that you are quite honest in saying that you 
have recommended : program which you think is in the interest of 
agriculture. 
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On several occasions the press has quoted you as stating that if the 
present program, or a program similar to the present program, were 
continued, you would recommend a veto. 

I assume that was a correct quotation. 

Secretary Benson. I have never said that I would recommend a veto 
at any time, Mr. Abernethy. I have been asked the question several 
times and have usually indicated—alw: tvs indie ated—that would be 
up to the President. If he asked for my recommendation, I would 
make the one that | thought was 1n the best interests of our farmers 
and the country generally. In answer to the question, as I recall it 
if the present program is continued without any changes, would you 
recommend a veto—I said that I likely would. i 

Mr. Anerneruy. I think that probably was on the occasion—— 

Secretary Benson. Of my appearance here. 

Mr. Arerneruy. Of your earlier appearance before this committee 
this year. 

Secret: ary Benson. I think that is as far as I have gone on that. 

Mr. Anrrnetuy. There is no question about the fact that there is a 
definite impression around the country, and among those of the press, 
the daily press, to the effect that you are on record as saying in the 
event the present program is continued, or should the Congress pass 
such a bill for 1 or 2 or more years, that you would recommend a veto. 
Now, in order to clear that situation once and for all, that, as I under- 
stand you, is not a correct impression ¢ 

Secretary Benson. No; I have never said that 1 would recommend 
a veto. [ am not going to make any commitment in advance of the 
receipt of the legislation by the President. 

Mr. Aprrneruy. I would not ask you to make a commitment. I 
question whether or it would be fair to press you on that. 

Let me ask you this: Have you considered it? 

Secretary Benson. No, not what you would really call considering 
it. We do not know what the form of the legislation will be when it 
comes to the President. When it does come, and if he asks for my me t 
judgment on it, I will study it carefully in the light of what I thu 
is best for the American farmer and I will make my recommendation. 
1 will not make it before that. 

Mr. Apernetuy. I would like to go a little further with some im- 
pressions 

Secretary Benson. It is not always easy to control impre ssions. I 
did not. feel that the press had that impression. I have a weekly press 
conference with them, and this matter has been raised many times, 
and I have always met it about as I have met it with you. 

Mr. Arerneruy. I think that I have some of the farm newsletters 
in my files, and I know some have definitely stated that you would 
reconimend a veto. There is no question about their impressions. 

Secretary Benson. That may be their opinion; their feeling. 

Mr. Aperneruy. They have left the impression that you have stated 
so. You say that you have not made such a statement ? 

Secretary BENSON. My only interest is the interest of the farmers 
and the welfare of the country. I think that you know that. I have 
no other ambition and no other interest. When I make a recommenda- 
tion to the President, or to anyone else, it will be in the light of that 
interest. 
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Mr. Aserneruy. It has also been very clearly stated in the press, 
and I think it is a fact, that your program is probably more popular 
with the consumer than it is with the farm people. 

Is it not your impression that the consumers of the country have 

gotten the idea that should the program which you have recomme nded 
go into effect they will be able to purchase farm commodities at a 
cheaper price ¢ 

Secretary Benson. I could not say whether that is true or not be- 


cause my contact is not with the consumers. Generally speaking, it 
“ with farm group — I have attended cae many farm meetings. 
I do not believe the farmers have that impres sion. That is what ] 


said before on this a my only interest is the interest of the 
farmer and the welfare of this country, and many times I have 
referred to the contribution which agriculture has made and the low 
cost which consumers are paying for food and the relatively small 
proportion of the food items that go into certain commodities which 
the consumer buys. 


Now, I have emphasized that. The fact is that they are getting a 
better buy on food today probably than at any time, and there cer- 
tainly is no disposition on my part, or the part of anyone else in the 


Department of Agriculture, as far as I know, to put the farmer 
against the consumer, or anything like that. Our interest is the 
farmers’ interest. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. | on object of your program to bring to the farm 
people that which they were promised in November of 1952, that is, 
LOO percent of pari ity : 

secretary BENSON. Certainly our objective is to see the farmer get 
100 percent of parity in the market place, or more. We would like to 
see him wet all he Cal 

Mr. Anernetuy. Is this the program which will do that? Can 
they look forward to your particular program bringing to them the 
fulfillment of the particular commitment made back in the campaign 
of 1952 7 

Secretary Benson. Yes, I think it will work in that direction. I 
me ntioned yesterday in my judgment we have overemphasized the 
relative importance of supports in getting the farmer a good price in 
the market place. During the war period prices gener: ally were well 
above 90 percent of parity. Many farmers had been led to feel 
apparently that it was because of those supports they got 100, or 115 
percent of parity during most of that period. At the present time, 
we havea vood many commodities that are up to or above 90 pe reent 
of parity on which there are no supports. Hogs are a good example. 
They are now about 120 percent of parity. So I think we have 
tended to overemphasize this. I think it has a place and I want it 

. part of the farm program. 

Mr. Aperneruy. I do not want to rehash and go over again the 
commitments and the promises made by General Eisenhower in the 
fall of 1952 because I know that has been done many, many times. 
However, I was out of the room for awhile this morning in order to 
answer a quorum call in the House when Mr. Poage was interrogating 
you on the point and was just concluding when I returned. But it is 
a fact, and I think we ought to recognize it in fairness to the 25 mil- 
lion farmers of this country, that the commitments which Eisenhower 
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made in the Northwest, in North Dakota, South Dakota, and Minne- 
sota and at other points, definitely took the farm program out of the 
campaign of 1942. The issue of a farm program was taken out because 
farmers were promised a continuation of high support 7 a period 
of time, at 90 percent of parity, and a further commitment, at least 
a promise, that for the long run it would be the objective of his admin 
istration to get for farmers even more than that, 100 percent of parity. 

Now, I think that we ought to have a fair answer, and a firm answer 
now—is this the program that will bring to them the thing which they 
were promised in 1952, and if it is not, when will we get it / 

Secretary Benson. I think this is a program which the President 
feels, as I do, and which the group that consulted with us and worked 
with us feel, will in the long run work most effectively toward that 
objective of full parity in the market place. There are many othe 
factors other than supports that contribute. 

Mr. Apernetuy. I realize that. 

Secretary Benson. The general economic condition is a very impor 
tant factor and the matter of full employment, high business activity, 
and so forth, all have their effect. 

Mr. Anernetuy. May I put my question this way 
for interrupting— 

Secretary Benson. I am sorry. 

Mr. Apernetuy. My time is limited and I should not interrupt you, 
you know, and I apologize. 

Secretary Benson. That is perfectly all right. 

Mr. Aserneruy. Is this the committee print, a part of the pro- 
oram- this in connection with the remainder of the program ot the 
administration—which will bring the farmer that which he was prom- 
ised in 1952? Let us put it that way. 

Secretary Benson. The committee print which is before the com- 
mitte embodies the recommendations of the President and the admin- 
istration for a sound, long-time, peacetime program for agriculture 
which we believe will work in the direction of the objective which you 
have stated; namely, 100 percent of parity, or better, in the 1 
place for the farmers of this country. 

Mr. Aperneruy. With all deference, that is not 
my question. 

Secretary Benson. I am sorry. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Then, this is it. That is what you a 
this is it? 

secretary Benson. These are the recommendations and the y 


. and | apologize 


a 
arket 


a direct answer to 


re saying— 


are 
based on a year of study, as you know, by nonpartisan groups. We 
have sought the judgment of the best. talent in the country, and that 
is the result. We do not claim it is perfect, but we do c ‘laim it will 
contribute greatly to he farmers’ welfare. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Of course, I think we would all concede no one 
can get a perfect program, but as I underst: and and said in the begin- 
ning, I give you credit for doing your best in your own way. 


Now I have gotten the answer—this is it. This is the program, 


along with others, which is going to bring to our farmers the 100 per- 
cent of parity, or thereabouts, or in the neighborhood of it, from now 
on and henceforth? Now, you say we are driving toward it. 
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Now, the consumer has definitely bought this program on the theory 
that he is going to get in the market place agricultural commodities at 
a cheaper price. 

Secretary Benson. We have no evidence that the consumers have 
thought that at all. There may be a few scattered people that feel 
that way. You could get support for most any proposal or any theory. 

Mr. Averneruy. Mr. Secretary, have you not read on numerous 
occasions in the press as late as this last week—and I do not want to 
get politics into this, I do not know much about party politics. I come 
from a one-party section of the country. 

Secretary Benson. You probably know a lot more about: politics 
than I do, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Asernetuy. If I do, it is not much. 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Is it not a fact that there is an impression around 
the country right now among the members of the press that the pro- 
gram which you have recommended will bring to the administration 
considerable support for its candidates in the cities, among the con- 
suming people, this fall ? 

Mr. Benson. All I can say to you is, Congressman, that that angle 
has never been discussed with any of these groups we have had in, or 
with the President. That has never come into the discussions. Our 
interest has been the interest of the farmer. 

Mr. Anerneruy. I am quite sure. I want to be absolutely fair with 
you about that. I am quite sure, Mr. Secretary, that you have not 
considered it from that angle. I am quite sure you have not brought 
the political angle into it—how m: ne votes will it get for you in the 
city. I know that you have not. I do not want you to get the wrong 
impression, and I do not want to leave the wrong impression. I havea 
higher regard for you than that, I assure you, but it is a fact that 
stories have appeared in the press, and in the United States News, I 
think about 2 weeks ago—recently, anyhow—and in some of the farm 
letters which have come across our desks that this program definitely 
has an appeal with the consuming people and that it will be of help in 
the political campaigns in the cities in November. I think that every- 
one in the room has read that. 

Secretary Benson. I think the program appeals to the farmers and 
nonfarmers both, because I think it is a fair and sound program. It is 
in the interest of the farmers, and I think it is fair to all of our people. 

Mr. Anernetuy. It does, Mr. Secretary, have an appeal, or you have 
heard, shall we put it that way, that it has an appeal with the 
consumers ¢ 

Mr. Benson. I could not say to what degree, but I am down here 
to serve the farmers, and you know that. 

Mr. Apernetuy. I know that. 

Secretary Benson. This program has been developed in the best 
interest of the farmers. That is all that I can say, because the farm- 
ers have participated in its development. 

Mr. Aperneruy. Let me put it this way: If this program has 
any appeal with the consumers in the city congressional districts— 
and present reports seem to be along that. line of late—do you know 
anything about them, or have you read anything about such reports? 
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Secretary Benson. No; I cannot say it has been brought particu- 
larly to my attention. I have seen some items in the paper by cer- 
tain individuals commenting favorably on the program. 

Mr. Apernetnuy. Is not the reason they have commented, they are 
of the opinion that it is going to lower the price of their groceries 
and other commodities, agricultural commodities ‘ 

Mr. Benson. No; I think that it appeals to the commonsense of the 
people because this is a program that is going to do something about 
these accumulated surpluses and bring better balance. 

Mr. Anernetuy. I was going to get into that. Will this settle the 
surplus problem ? 

Secretary Benson. I think it will help very much. I do not think 
this program, or any other program, can get started unless we do 
something about the present accumulated surpluses. 

Mr. Anernetuy. | am glad that you mentioned that. I was going 
to get toit. I might as well go on with it right now. 

Did you not point out in your statement of yesterday that you 
would continue to purchase surplus dairy products under the present 
flexible price support program that you have now 4 

Secretary Benson. I made a rather general statement about the 
dairy situation and pointed out that we have studied the problem 
very carefully; that various proposals for disposal of dairy products 
now in Government hands have been studied and considered, and I 
mentioned some of those things. 

Then I concluded by indicating that perhaps neither of these do 
mestic disposal proposals should be used because of the difficulty in 
the way, because of the cost, because of the danger of abuse, and it 
may be we should put more emphasis on promotion, on culling, and 
on sales abroad as the best outlet for the present accumulation of 
stocks of dairy products. 

I did indicate under these proposals we have studied that prob- 
ably even with some of the disposal plans we would continue for 
the next year to accumulate some additional stocks. This is a bio- 
logical industry, and they do not make their adjustments overnight. 
It is going to take time. You will be interested to know that the 
promotion program is catching hold. I am sure that consumption is 
on its way up. 

As I talked to you this morning I have had my first drink of milk 
out of a dispenser in this city. We opened the first one in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture this morning, and I am sure it is going to catch 
on across the country. So I think the answer is increased consumption 
on this question of dairy products and perishables. 

Mr. Anernetuy. I think so too, although I think we probably might 
be able to help with some form of legislation, the nature of which I 
do not now know. 

Secretary Benson. Should we find, Mr. Congressman, that we need 
additional legislation, as I indicated to you or to Congressman Andre- 
sen yesterday, we will certainly ask for it on this question of payments 
to plants. We are studying that now very carefully. Our Solicitor 
questions whether we have the authority to use that. We have asked 
the Attorney General to rule on it and we expect to have a ruling in a 
short time. If we find that we need additional authority we will ask 
for it. We see great danger in a payment plan to plants. 
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Mr. Anerneruy. Mr. Secretary, I think that you will agree with 
me the thing that stands out in the mind of the average American 
who does not live on the farm today and the thing he is boiling the 
most about is the surpluses that we have today. You will agree ‘with 
that, will you not / 

Secretary Benson. I know that many of the farmers are very much 
concerned. 

Mr. Anernetiuy. I mean the consumers are concerned about that. 
They are concerned about the surpluses. 

Secretary Bi nson. I think they are concerned too. I think that 
some of them feel prob: ibly we are going to have some spoilage. 

Mr. Aserneruy. They are also of the opinion that if we adopt the 
program which you have recommended that will solve the surplus 
problem. 

Secretary Benson. Well, I cannot say as to that. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Will it? 

Secretary Benson. They do feel that the program will work in the 
direction of reducing surpluses, and I feel myself it will. Of course, 
I would like to say this much about this consumer angle—I would hope 
we could develop a program that would be acceptable not only to the 
farmers but to our people generally. 

Mr. Anerneruy. I will go back to the first point that we were dis- 
cussing, that is, whether or not this program will bring to the farmers 
the 100 percent of parity which they are looking forward to, and have 
been for a couple of years, and which you say this program is moving 
in the direction of obtaining. I stated to you that the consumers, 
many of them have accepted the program, or embraced it, on the the Ory 
that it would enable them to pure hase farm commodities at cheaper 
prices. 

Here is a letter from San Francisco that I received a few weeks 
ago. This fellow says that all too many agricultural commodities 
have been placed outside of the consuming public’s reach as the result 
of rigid price supports. He concludes by stating that he thinks that 
this committee should place them under a flexible price-support pro- 
gram, first, and second, under modernized parity, both of which you 
recommend and both of which will reduce the price to the consumer. 

Here is another letter from Portland, Oreg. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Abernethy, the time has about expired. 

Mr. Averneruy. Here is another letter from Portland, Oreg. I 
threw it into the wastepaper basket, then thinking I might need it 
[ pulled it out and pasted it back together. It is dated March 8. 
Both letters say about the same. Both recommend that we place agri- 
cultural commodities under a flexible-price program and modernized 
parity, both of which you recommend, both of which they believe, 
and they say in their letters it would reduce the price to them as 
consumers. 

Here is a letter from a cotton organization which purchases, sells, 
and exports cotton. The author of the letter has embraced our pro- 
gram on the theory that he can buy cotton cheaper and therefore 
export it cheaper to foreign countries. 

We had a witness here a few weeks ago from Dallas, an exporter 
of cotton, who frankly stated that he was for your program because 
it meant that he could buy cotton at a cheaper price and could export 
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therefore more cotton in the world market in competition with foreign 
producers. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Secretary, with all deference 
I think the consumer—though these letters of themselves are not 
enough to be conclusive, but 1 have many more—the consumer has 
embraced the administration’s recommendation on the theory that 
it will give them a cheaper price. That is what the public thinks. 
| hope it will not pass. 

Secretary Benson. I am sure that you would be the last to hold me 
responsible for what other people think. 

Mr. Apernetruy. I would be the first to hold you responsible for 1 
if that is what it did. 

Secretary Benson. It would not do that. You can hear comments 
all the way from a guaranty of 100 percent supports to a recomeuda- 
tion for no sup ports, so you get all points of view. 

Mr. Aserneriy. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Lovre. 

Mr. Lover. At the conclusion of the hearing yesterday I believe 
you agree with me in substance that more emphasis and more action 
should be taken in connection with the disposal of our surpluses to 
our needy people rather than to foreign countries. That is correct; 
is It not? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

I think that we need to emphasize greater consumption. You were 
not here when I announced that. we had opened our first auiomatic 
milk dispenser in the Department of Agriculture this morning. So 
as I come to you I have had a breakfast of milk. 

Mr. Lovre. Did you have strawberry milk or chocolate milk / 

Secretary Benson. Straight milk. 

Mr. Lovre. The other day I had a glass of strawberry milk, and 
I want to say that it was very tasty. 

Secretary Benson. I think that it offers promise. 

Mr. Lovre. There will be much more increased consumption of 
milk. 

Not only have I been concerned, Mr. Secretary, with more emphasis 
on disposal of surpluses to our own needy people, but. I have also been 
concerned about the lack of good public relations between the farmer 
and the consumer, as you know, because I questioned you before about 
that. I was very happy to note in your statement on page 6 you 
called attention to the fact: 

The same food which cost 23 percent of consumer income in 1935-39 was 
available in 1954 for 18 percent, as the chart here shows. Actually, the Ameri- 
can people spent slightly more than one-fourth of their disposal incomes for 
food last year because they also bought more and better products than in the 
prewar period. 

The observation that I want to make on that is this: I commend 
you for making that statement, and I certainly want to urge upon 
you, Mr. Secretary, and also upon the Department of Agriculture, 
that the story of the farmer should be better told to the consuming 
public, and if that is done I feel confident there will be better public 
relations between the consumer and the farmer. 

Secretary Benson. I am sure there is no difference between us on 
that point. 


38490—55—pt. 21——19 
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Mr. Lovre. I believe you also agree with me, Mr. Secretary, that 
today, per factory hour of labor, you can buy more food than at any 
other period in the history of our country. 

Secretary Benson. I think that our records indicate that. 

Mr. Lovre. Now, I want to question you briefly about disposal, par- 
ticularly of dairy products, and I refer to your statement on page 20. 
You refer to the “average-price plan” which I believe you and your 
associates have considered. That is correct, is it not? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; that is one of several that we have con- 
sidered. 

Mr. Lovre. And what is your main objection to that plan? 

Secretary Benson. I would like to call upon Mr. Davis to com- 
ment on that. He has been following more of the details of the study 
that has been made, and he has been heading up the committee in the 
Department. 

Mr. Davis. Congressman Lovre, the problems that we have are of 
two types. One is the problem of trying to work out the mechanics 
so that all types of distributors, and particularly the small ones, 
who are in more or less of an out-of-the-way location, can partici- 
pate just as well as the larger firms. 

The last 3 weeks or so have been devoted to trying to work out 
the mechanics. We have also had some people in the field trying to 
work them out. The magnitude of that problem is considerably larger 
than we thought it was when we started. 

The other one is the problem of trying to prevent abuse and chisel- 
ing, or cheating under the program. That, too, presents some pretty 
tough problems, so we do not see our way clear at the present time 
to announce it and move ahead with it. 

The more we get into them the bigger those two types of problems 
become. 

Mr. Lovrr. Do you not feel that if everyone put his shoulder to 
the wheel those obstacles that you have mentioned could be overcome ? 

Mr. Davis. Well, we are still studying this plan very intensively 
because we are trying to see if they can be overcome. It comes down, 
I think, to the question of trying to overcome the problems on the 
one hand and trying to weigh those against the objections to the 
problems of other plans also. 

Mr. Lover. Has any farm organization objected to the average price 
plan? 

Mr. Davis. Not as a particular plan that I know of. 

Mr. Lovre. The plan that we are now talking about, which I think 
was suggested by the National Milk Producers Association, has any 
farm organization objected to that plan ? 

Mr. Davis. No. The situation as I see it is this: The milk pro- 
ducers have advocated this plan strongly. There were some elements 
in the trade that approved the plan. We asked them to join with 
us in an effort to try to work out the mechanics and then take a look 
at the program again. They have done that, and I have not heard as 
much complaint from them lately as earlier. 

With respect to objections from any segment of agriculture, I have 
not heard any objection over this plan as compared with another plan, 
orathird plan. The objections are not especially directed at a par- 
ticular type of plan, but they involve a more general position. I 
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think some of the organizations are more in favor of moving more 
progressively than others, but it does not relate to this plan as com- 
pared to another plan. 

Mr. Lovrr. With reference to the production payment plan, or the 
plant payment plan, as the Secretary has designated in his statement, 
may I ask you, Mr. Secretary, are you in a position this morning to 
recommend that plan to this committee ? 

Secretary Benson. I mentioned before you came in, Congressman, 
that our Solicitor has serious reservations as to whether or not we have 
the authority to go that route, if it is determined we should go that 
route. We have asked the Attorney General for a ruling on it, and 
when we get that ruling we will know whether or not it is necessary to 
come to the Congress for added legislation. 

To sum it up, as things are this morning, we are not recommending 
any particular plan for use in disposing of our surplus dairy products. 
Certainly, each program, as Mr. Davis has indicated, that has been 
studied presents very serious problems, and of course the cost also is 
very heavy, and some of them would be very difficult to terminate. 
Others would be easier to terminate. Some of them have advantages. 
All of them have very serious disadvantages, so the more we study 
each plan the more cautious we become in adopting and urging any 
plan right at the moment. We are pushing increased consumption. 
We are trying to do the thing that you recomme pea" more of it to 
the people who are in need in our own country, and we are hoping to 
be able to dispose of some abroad. We still have the subject under 
very careful study and we are watching our stocks and moving the 
older stocks out and moving fresh stocks in to avoid spoilage. 

Mr. Lover. Mr. Secretary, do you feel there is merit to the principles 
involved in a production payments plan of any kind? Do you think 
that there is merit in such a plan? 

Secretary Benson. I think there are very serious dangers in making 
direct subsidy payments to plants. 

Mr. Lover. You have recommended the production payments plan 
in connection with wool. That is a matter of fuct. 

Secretary Benson. We have recommended the program which is 
embodied in the wool bill that passed the Senate. 

Mr. Lovrr. And the same general principle is now embodied in the 
plan you have called our attention to, as far as dairy products are 
concerned ¢ 

Secretary Benson. I think, Mr. Congressman, that the dairy indus- 
try would look with considerable disfavor on a long-time program of 
subsidy in order to move a product as palatable and valuable as dairy 
products. I think they want to put the emphasis on increased con- 
sumption which, in the long run, of course, is the only real answer 

Mr. Lover. There is no question about that. 

Secretary Benson. As an emergency measure, it may be necessary 
to go one of these routes. We are not convinced yet that we have 
found the best way to do it, if we do go in the direction of some type 
of a subsidized program to dispose of the commodities locally. 

Mr. Lovre. In either event, Mr. Secret: ry, do you think the prin- 
cipal of production payments — be applied to other crops in 
which we are in surplus, such as wheat, corn, and other commodities? 

Secretary Benson. To carry it to excess in a great industry, like 
the wheat industry, I think it strikes at the foundation of our free- 
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enterprise system. I would hope we would not have to go that route. 
i think the dairymen feel that way about their own industry. 

Mr. Lovee. You would be a little cautious about recommending 
such a plan fo other commodities, I believe / 

Secretary Benson. Yes, | would and I am cautious about recom- 


mending one for the dairying for I can see the real danger, but I do 
not say there is no possibility that we may eventually want to go that 
wavy. We are having. we think, considerable SUCCESS in promoting 
programs: consumption is increasing and I think m the next few 
weeks we are going to be able to bring forth some rather significant 
results on which we can base some conclusions 

Phe Cuamman. The Chair wishes to remind the gentleman that 
he is getting close to the end of his time. 

Mr. Lovre. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, there is not much difference in the support level 
which you are now recommending to the 90 percent support pro- 
gram; the very flat support program. You recognize, of course, 
that there is a vast difference of opinion, even among the members 
of this committee, when it comes to considering a flexible versus rigid 


ipport. And I, for one—and even they do not all agree with me, but 
that being true, do you now think it would be in the best interests 
ef agriculture and the economy generally, that we should continue 
the next 2 years the present 90 percent parity support program 

for wheat, particularly due to the fact, Mr. Secretary, that the 


difference is so slight in what you are now recommending that the 
90 percent support program, and due further to the fact that in 
reading your statement, under your plan the support level would, or 


could, be higher than at any other period in the history of the program. 

Secretary Benson. I think the change in the direction is long 
overdue, Mr. Lovre, and I would hope that it would not have to be 
postponed for 2 years. If I felt it were in the best interests of agri- 
culture, we would have so recommended. We have made the very best 
recommendation we can to the committee and I am sure that the com- 
mittee will reach an agreement. I hope it will be a sound agreement 
in line with hed the President has recommended. 

Mr. Lovee. Well, in conclusion, Mr. Secretary, I hope we can re- 
solve our differences between flexible and rigid, and there is no ques- 
tion in my mind that in the end we can reach a good, sound program. 

secretary Benson. I hope so. 

Mr. Lover. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. si Polk, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Potkx. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, | se | like to direct your attention to the problem 
of diverted acres. As you know, that is one of the very difficult prob- 
lems facing the farmer in his actual farm operations. I wonder if 
you hi we come up ag a final plan with reference to a recommenda- 
tion to the manner in which the convertible acres would be used ? 

Secretary Benson. We have, of course, anticipating the large num- 
ber of acres that would be diverted from feed crops partic ularly, given 
a lot of study to it. 

Mr. ¢ Yoke, the Assistant Secretary, has been heading up that pro- 
gram and I would like to ask him to comment on it, if he will, to tell 
you just how far we have gotten on it. 

Mr. Coxe. You are referring to the actual details of the plan to 
handle it, not the matter of the finance which we have asked the 
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Congress, the additional $55 million, in order that we could have a 
3250 million fund for the regular ACP program in use in the direc 
tion of getting conservation practice on the diverted acres / 

Mr. PoLK. Yes. 

Mr. Coxe. We have not actually worked out the complete details 
on how we would operate on the diverted acres. In general, it would 
be the same system they are using under the agricultural conservation 
payment program, but by the use of these practices that we have in the 
ACP program directed toward the diverted acres, so that we can try 
to get two things: First, the diversion and actual nature of the grow- 
ing of crops of the regular price support program on the diverted 
acres, so We can get the soil conservation practices on that, so that we 
can build what some people choose to term the fertility bank, or 
whatever it may be, to Improve the diverted acres that would be taken 
out. 

Mr. Por K. May I say, Mr. secretary, that I am in accordance W ith 
the suggestion that the soil conservation practices should be earried 
out on these diverted acres and building up the soil fertil Ly bank 
idea. As Lreeall, you have recommended $55 million for this purpose. 
Do you think that is sufficient ¢ 

Mr. CoKE. Our recommendation to the Congress was that we would 
have a total ACP program of $250 million which is $55 million more 
than we had for this vear. And that the additional $55 million would 
become available if the Secretary determined there would be a limita 
tion program on diverted acres. We would expect to use more than 
the Sd5 million for the diverted acres and we would expect Lo use 
2 considerable portion of the $250 million for conservation practices 
on the diverted acres. 

Mr. Pork. In other words, if I understand you correctly, Mr. Coke, 
that wo uld mean th: il you would be curtailing the regular AC P pro- 
gram very dr: astically é 

Mr. Coker. No, sir, not curtailing. It would be—the effect of it 
would be that we would be encouraging the use of the ACP practices 
on diverted acres rather than the regular acreage that is not diverted. 
It would not be used that way entirely. 

Mr. Poix. That might mean a very drastic curtailment might it 
not 4 

Mr. Coxe. It would mean a curtailment—it would merely mean a 
difference in the area of the range, perhaps, in which the farmer would 
be using the money 

Mr. Pork. But the ‘re might be many cases where the farmer did not 
have diverted acreage, that that might be true, but in my area, in 
Ohio, for example, where farmers have been following a 4 or 5 year 
rotation, and have not increased their acreage of the so-called soil 
sound soil conservation program, and on those farms there probably 
depleting crops to a great extent, they have been living with a pretty 
would be only avery slight area that would be considered as diverted 
acreage. 

Mr. Coxe. It would be our plan, as recommended to this Congress, 
that the allocation of the $250 million, if that is made available, would 
be made available to the various States on the same conservation need 
formula that we made at the present time, that each State would get 
its same proportion: ite share of the total amount of money that they 
have been getting up to the present time. 
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In the areas where the farmer does not have the diverted acreage 
problem, and will develop and will apply for the regular ACP pro- 
gram, we expect to go on with that. But, if the farmer has diverted 
acres up, we would encourage the farmer to use the funds that he 
got to carry on conservation practice on those diverted acres. 

Mr. Poix. It has been my observation that the ACP program has 
been very helpful, particularly on those farms operated by the tenant 
farmers. This is probably the only conservation program which 
actually benefited the small tenant farmer, by giving him some in- 
centive to practice soil conservation on the lands that he happens to 
be operating throughout tlhe year, and I certainly do hope that you 
will not issue any regulation which would drastically curtail that 
program. 

I do fear that the $55 million may not be enough for the diverted 
acreage program. We have had testimony before the committee, I be- 
lieve, that at least $200 million might be needed for the diverted 
acreage program: if we have as much as 25 million diverted acres, 
I believe it has been testified as the estimate, the $55 million pro 
gram—if you had 25 million acres diverted, would only be some $2 
to an acre, which is not very much to spend in soil conservation on 
the diverted acres. And it seems to me that is going to take far more 
than $55 million, and it more rep looks like it will take $250 mil- 
lion or a very large part of it to take care of the actual, efficient, 
profitable soil conservation on ia diverted acres. 

I was just wondering if you had given full consideration to that 
problem ¢ 

Mr. Coxe. We analyzed the problem and thought that perhaps we 
did have adequi ite money here to do a good job, because many of the 
farmers who are now in the ACP program also have diverted acres 
and so it is not a completely new program. 

Mr. Potk. When would you think you will have definite plans 

vdy for announcement to the farmers ? 

Mr. Coxe. Well, we should have our plan ready by the 1st of July 
because they should have that information about that time in order 
to make their pl ins. 

Potx. It seems to me like they should have it earlier than the 
lst of July, because they are right at the planning stage now. 

Mr. Coxe. This is for 1955. 

Mr. Pox. Yes. 

Mr. Coxe. Yes. 

Mr. Portx. There is another question that I would like to call 
your attention, Mr. Secretary, and that is with reference to the— 
what they used to call the PMA, now known as ASC—and I would 
like to quote from an excerpt of a letter I received from Ohio. It is 
not from my district but from a farmer who is very much concerned 
about it; that is, about the change in policy of administration of 
the ASC program. This letter reads, in part, as follows: 

It is quite apparent the office manager setup is designed for a different pur- 
pose than efficiency alone. For instance, a county committeeman employed 
every working day with no leave of absence or sick-leave pay, could not earn 
within $500 of the established salary of the office manager. However, the 
objection isn’t to the office manager type but to the extraordinary administra- 
tive powers conferred, powers than can effectually veto decisions that should be 
the prerogative of county committeemen alone. 

To clarify this, permit me to list what State committees consider ‘“objection- 
able activities of county committeemen.” 





: 
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And here is a list of 10 different things, different activities that are 
apparently not being permitted the county committees; that is, the 
elected county committees, and things which they should do: First, 

calculating loans; second, separating corn from wheat on forms 532; 
third, filing folders; fourth, stuffing envelopes; fifth, explaining pro- 
grams to office callers. 

Now, that seems to be a very important thing. The committee ought 
to know more about the farmers’ problems than the employed office 
manager does, and the committee is not permitted to explain a program 
such as that: {5ixth, interviewing and hiring office employees; seventh, 
computing ACP claims; eighth, collecting crop-insurance premiums; 
ninth, computing wheat acreages; tenth, supervising day-to-day office 
activities. 

Now, those are the 10, and he goes on to say: 

Now, many of those things are not usually done by committeemen anyway, but 
let us look at No. 5. Why is it an almost heinous offense for a committeeman 
to explain a program set up for the farmer (caller) by the Congress for his 
benefit, and from the Congress the administration by farmer committees? Also, 
it is my experience that farmers wish, in practically all cases, to consult with 
the men he has helped to elect. 

He goes on in some detail, criticizing these various administrative 
recommendations. I wonder if you would like to comment on that, 
Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Benson. We would be glad, of course, to look into the 
specific case, Mr. Polk, if you would like to have us do so. 

We have given some study to the function of the county committees 
and in the main they are functioning about as they have through the 
years. This is a rather extreme case, I think, some of the points he 
makes, and I am not acquainted with all of the details, and may I ask 
Dr. Frischknecht to comment on that, since he has been studying the 
operation ¢ 

Mr. Pow. Yes. 

Dr. Friscuknecut. This has been the practice over the past many 
years, in fact the last 15 years. By and large committeemen have not 
served full time, except in a very few counties. In 87 percent of our 
counties, we have had county committees serving only part time, and 
in but 13 percent of the counties, have they served full time. Most of 
the administrative details mentioned here, which full-time people are 
performing, are carried out under the supervision and direction of the 
county committees. This has always been the practice. 

Now, as to the job of explaining the information details of these 
price-support programs, and the ACP program to farmers, we have a 
system which we call the community committees, some 90,000 in num- 
ber, and it has been their job, by and large, operating under the direc- 
tion of the county committee, to explain these programs to the farmer. 

Now, these committeemen, community committeemen, are elected by 
their neighbors, as you are well aware, and it has been the job of these 
people primarily, in conjunction with the county agricultural exten- 
sion agents, to explain all of the details of an informational charac- 
ter, relating to the program. 

The Secretary, a year ago, explained to the Congress in some detail, 
the historical development and operation of these committees. And 
if you so desire to have information of this particular type, we can 
readily place it in the record. 
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But what we did a year ago, under memorandum No. 101, was to 
place the policy- Sinaia g activities in the county committees. They 
have the total responsibility tod: ay for the oper ational progr am, the 
same as they had a — ago. but we have attempted to increase the 
efficiency of operation by placing the responsibility for their day-to- 
day administration in full time county office managers. 

And, as I noted a few moments ago, in only 13 counties have we not 
had full-time cor oe office managers who supervise the carrying out 
of the detailed work which your constituent has mentioned in this 
letter. , 

Mr. Pork. My contact with the farmer indicates that the biggest 
complaint seems to be that under this new setup, they are not able to 
discuss these problems with their elected county committee. Now, 
inder the old system, the county committeemen went out and visited 
the farmers and talked with him about the problems right on the farm. 
I have been a member of this program many years, and | know when- 
ever Lam at home that my county committeeman would come around 
and talk to me about his recommendations with reference to the use 
of ACP funds. 

And as I understand it, under this new setup, the local committee 
man, the elected committeeman, cannot explain things to the farmer ¢ 
Dr. Friscuxnecut. That is what I was just explaining. The Sec 
retary’s regulations for many years have provided that one of the fun 
damental duties of the community committeeman was to explain the 
educational and informational details of these programs to the farm 
ers in their particular community area. 

Mr. Potx. Now, they cannot do that? 

Dr. FriscuKkNnecutr. Oh, no; there is no provision that they cannot 
contact the farmers. 

Mr. Poik. But they only work so many days a month. 

Dr. FriscukNecur. May I say this on that point : The best statistics 
the Department of Agric aiiees has available indicate that in the past 
the county committeemen have worked an average of about 49 to 50 
days a year. Our budget estimates have provided for increasing the 
number of d: ays they can work on policy-forming matters to some 75 
days, and our budget estimates are based on that. so we have ac tually 
increased the amount of time, budgetwise, which these county com- 
mitteemen can use for carrying out the activities which the law 
charges them with doing. 

Mr. Pork. I would not like to dispute the authenticity of your state- 
ment, but that does not appear to we the situation out in Ohio, because 
I have had many complaints from people, everytime I go into 1 of 
my 9 counties; somebody is complaining, some farmers are ean ts Lin- 
ing, about this setup, that they do not like it. and they feel that in 
Ohio—there may be some difficulty at the State level—but the local 
people are not hs ippy because of the change which was made some 
months ago, and I am just trying to find out just what the situation 
actually is. 

Secret: iry Benson. It may be, Congressman Polk, that there are 
some who are not happy with what we are doing, I do not know. But 
if you will give us the specific cases we would like very much to look 
into it, because this is the first one that has come to our attention 
specifically. We are trying in all we do to arrange it so that the 
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county committees and the community committees can function 
efficiently and in the best interest of their neighbors. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. Potx. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Secretary, I do not think you intended to make that 
last statement; that this is the first time this has come to your official 
attention, because you will recall when you were here on your last 
visit I questioned you about this very specific thing, and I would like 
to refresh your memory as to the fact that the office manager, who 
theoretically is selected by the county committee, elected by the farm- 
ers, is, in fact, selected at the State level. Now, is not that the fact? 

Secretary Benson. No, I think not, Mr. Congressman. May I ask 
Dr. Frischknecht to comment on that, because I am quite sure that 
that is not the fact. 

Dr. FriscHkNEcHT. Congressman Jones, in answer to this question, 
may I just say this: That the county office manager, as he is officially 

called, in all of the counties today, and in the past he has been known 
by various titles, such as the chief office clerk, general office manager, 
and under other titles—— 

Mr. Jones. But he is under the authority and under the jurisdic- 
tion of the county committee, which supervises his work; is that 
correct ¢ 

Dr. Friscuxnecur. In the past, he has always been selected and 
appointed by the county committee. 

Mr. Jones. That is right. 

Dr. - ISCHKNECHT. And we have not changed that. 

Mr. Jones. Oh, yes, you have; yes, you have. 

Dr. F RISCHKNECHT. We have set up certain—may I say this 

Mr. Jongs. Yes. 

Dr. FriscuKNecut. In the attempt to get qualified personnel who 
can carry out the detailed administrative work, in filling out forms 
and making computations, we have given the authority to the State 

committee to set up personnel requirements in the way of a minimum 
of professional training which will guarantee that we can get the 
detailed computations carried out as you the members of the Con- 
gress, intended in passing these laws which we must administer. 

Mr. Jones. Is it not a fact that the county committee 

The Cuatrman. The chairman will announce that the time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired, and I hope the gentleman from 
Missouri 

Mr. Jones. I hope, Mr. Chairman, I will be given the opportunity 
to go into this before the end of the day, because there is a misstate- 
ment of fact here which I think should be cleared up. 

The Cratrman. I want the gentleman to have the opportunity 
on his own time. 

Mr. Jonns. Yes. 

The CuatrmMan. And he certainly will have unless we are forced to 
adjourn by reason of a rollcall vote coming up in the House. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Belcher. 

Mr. Betcuer. Mr. Secretary, I have heard them use the term long- 
haul in the overall picture, permanent programs, and so forth, and 
what I am wondering is, what type of factors do you think are healthy 
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for agriculture; that is, upon what factors do you think a healthy 
agriculture depends ¢ : 

Secretary Benson. Congressman Belcher, that is a very big ques- 
tion, as you know. I think, fundamentally, farming and nonfarming 
people depend upon one another. Our various segments of our vary- 
ing economy are interrelated. If agriculture is going to be prosper- 
ous, the rest of the country is going to be prosperous, and must be 
prosperous. 

It simply means that a prosperous agriculture is dependent very 
much upon the maintenance of a i healthy nonagricultur: al ¢ economy 
throughout the Nation, so that the general agric ultural economy of the 
country plays a very important part in the prosperity of agriculture, 
Oftentimes I think they play a more important part than many other 
things. They include such matters as credit policy, of Government 
employment, taxation policy, wage-rate employme nt, and so on, as you 
well know. 

And also our foreign policy has relationship to the prosperity of 
agriculture in this country. 

So the demand for agricultural commodities and the prosperity of 
agriculture is tied in very definitely with the general economic condi- 
tions in the country. 

That is particularly true, I think now, when about 85 percent of our 
people live off the farm and only about 15 percent on the farm. 

Mr. Betcuer. I know that you have the feeling that the flexible 
price support would result probably in adjusted production, but what 
would you have to say about the contention that the producers of basic 
commodities increase their production when prices fall in order to keep 
up their average overall income? 

Secretary Benson. I am glad you asked that question, Mr. Belcher. 
It has been raised a time or two and the suggestion has been made that 
farmers do not respond ilaliineceie to prices, so in order that the 
record might be clear, I just jotted down a few little items which I 
would like to put in the record. 

From our studies, the facts are that the farmers adjust their produc- 
tion logically with respect to price changes, and I am sure that his- 
tory will bear that out. They increase their production when prices 
increase and decrease production when prices decline. 

For example, as you know, farmers are selling hogs today at about 
$26 a hundred, which is around 120 percent of parity, because farmers 
reduc ed their farrowings in response to the prevailing low prices in 
1952. That is in response to price. And farmers are always very 
se oi to price. ; : 

This year we saw an increase, too, in cattle, but in spite of the decline 
in price, and sometimes that occurs, because in cattle it takes more 
time to make the adjustment. They have a biological problem. 

The effect of price on production is hard to see; sometimes it is 
obscured by other things but, generally speaking, farmers certainly 
do respond to price. j 

Sometimes there is a rather strange inconsistency in the way they 
do respond to the lower price, but if higher production is desired, I 
am sure the Congress and all of us would seek to get that, not by lower- 
ing prices but by increasing prices. And so it is consistent to say 
that they do respond as other people respond; where we have things 
to sell, the incentive is price. 
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Mr. Betcuer. With reference to the help to farmers, would not 
the flexible price support really furnish the farmer less help when 
his crop is biggest, and when he needs the most help ? 

Secretary Benson. I have commented on that several times previ- 
ously. I think generally, as I have indicated earlier, that this 
flexibility tends to stabilize farm income over the years and will result 
in greater total income to the farmer. We have prices that are not in 
line with demand conditions which tend to pile up burdensome sur- 
pluses which, if not moved into general consumption, will eventually 
fall down of their own weight and result in serious depression of prices 
in spite of anything the Government can do. 

Mr. Betcuer. To get back to the question which was asked a moment 
ago: In other words, to keep up the overall income of the farmer, 
when prices do fall, how is the httle farmer going to be affected, the 
little farmer who cannot stand reduction of his income. Do you feel 
that the flexible price support might have a tendency to put out of 
business some of these smaller farmers because of a reduction in their 
income by reason of such prices? 

Secretary Benson. Well, as a matter of fact, the chief beneficiaries, 
I feel, under the present program, are the larger, more commercial 
type of farmers. They represent about 2 million, out of 514 million 
farmers we have in this country. They are producing anywhere from 
80 to 85 percent of our total production. 1 doubt that flexible price 
support itself will force anyone out of agriculture. But to the small 
farmer the question of credit, the question of research, and education 
are often more important to him than the level of price support, be- 
cause he has relatively smaller amounts to sell. 

We feel that the problem of the small farmer has not been ade- 
quately met; that is one of the reasons why the President recom 
mended that this problem be given special study in an effort to ex- 
tend greater help to the small farmer who, under the present pro- 
gram, receives only a minimum of help. And we have that study 
underw: ay already. The National Agricultural Advisory Commis- 
sion gave it some preliminary consideration In the Ma rch meeting 
and they will meet again in June and we will no doubt have some 
reports on studies they directed to be made on that very problem, in 
the hope that we can be of greater help to the small-farm operator. 

Mr. Betcuer. I do not know that I entirely understood your figures 
about the 80 percent, but I think I have seen figures somewhere : that 
about two-thirds of the farmers produce about 20 percent of the actual 
marketable farm products in this county. I do not know whether 
those figures are correct or not, but I think we can all agree that the 
biggest majority of farmers do produce not to exceed 20 percent of 
the entire marketable value of the products. 

I would be interested in hearing from you whether the flexible price- 
support system would help the two- thirds? 

Secretary Benson. Well, because the large farmers, market rela- 
tively large quantities of commodities, the price-support program 
gives them more benefits than it does the small farmer, who markets 
only a relatively few of the commodities. That is why I emphasize 
that often his need is the need for credit, the need for greater informa- 
tion, based on research, and the need for education and sometimes for 
alternative opportunities for part-time employment off the farm, 
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There are many factors, many problems that face the small farmer, 
and that is why we are giving special attention to his problem. 

Mr. Betcuer. I have just a few more questions, Mr. Chairman, and 
then I will not take any more time. 

Yesterday I heard reports made here that the farmer now gets 
about 45 percent of the consumer’s dollar. Do you have any expla- 
nation as to why that is so? 

Secretary Benson. I discussed that somewhat in the general state- 
ment, and why it varies so much between commodities, and the share 
received by farmers for different farm products. 

Of course, it is closely related to the amount that it costs to process 
the commodity and get it ready for the consumer. In other words, 
the cost of marketing varies very widely. For example, in the poultry 
products, the producer gets about 70 percent of the consumer dollar 
because there is not so much processing involved. Probably it would 
be even a little higher percentage on some commodities. In other 
words, the retail distributor, the marketing agency, gets about 27 
percent and the producer about 73 percent. 

Now, the other extreme to that would probably be in the case of 
grain; wheat for bread, for example. I think the figures in that case 
run about 15 and 80 to 85 percent; the producer gets only about 15 
percent. 

Mr. Bevcuer. That is a problem I have to explain to my wheat 
farmers. 

Secretary Benson. That is correct, because of the cost involved in 
moving the wheat into bread and onto the retail shelf. The market- 
ing margin does not fluctuate as greatly as the price of the farm prod- 
uct. It tends to be more stable, yet there is some change, of course, 
through the years. Generally speaking, the more processing that is 
done, the more marketing services performed in getting the product 
from the producer to the consumer, the smaller the percentage the 
farmer gets of the consumer’s dollar. 

Mr. Bevcuer. Mr. Chairman, I believe that is all I have. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Jones. Before we get back to this ASC question, I have just one 
question: You have been reported widely in the papers as saying that 
the President would veto any bill containing 90 percent of parity 
support; is that correct? 

Secretary Benson. I have never said, Mr. Jones, that I would ree- 
ommend to the President the vetoing of any legislation. I have been 
asked that question several times. I, of course, would not pass judg- 
ment until I saw the legislation and what was in it; and, based on 
what is best for the American farmer, I would judge it. 

Mr. Jones. In other words, the newspapers that have quoted you 
as saying that the President would veto a bill containing 90 percent 
of price parity, those papers are in error; is that right ? 

Secretary Benson. I think the furthest I went was before this com- 
mittee, when someone asked me if the President were given legislation 
just extending the present program without any changes, would I 
recommend that he veto it. I think I said then, and I believe the record 
will show it, that I said that I would like it if he would. That is the 
furthest I have gone in any statement, and I am certainly not going to 
make any commitment as to what I will recommend, because of what 
he will be confronted with. 
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Mr. Jones. You did not say then that the President would veto such 
legislation ¢ 

‘Secretar y Benson. I do not know whether he would. 

Mr. Jones. The papers have quoted you as saying, and I just wanted 
to get it cleared up—— 

Secret ary Benson. I have not seen that in the papers in categorical 
language as you have indicated, but I have not said that and 1 w vill not 
make such a statement. 

Mr. Jones. I got the impression, and I think other people have 
gotten the impression—at least, that you left the impression—at least, 
that you left the impression, in the statement to the press just as I have 
mdicated. 

Now getting back to the ASC subject—— 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. Are you familiar with the fact that a suit has been filed 
by the people in Calloway County of Missouri following the removal 
of their county committee ? 

Secretary Benson. I know something about it. Our solicitor in the 
Department has mentioned it, Mr. Farrington, and he is here this 
morning. Ww ould you like to have him comment on it ? 

Mr. Jones. I will be happy to have him do it. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Farrington. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Farrington, do you know Mr. Murray Colbert? 

Mr. Farrtneton. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. Did you talk with him when he was up here this last 
week or so? 

Mr. Farrineron. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. Was Mr. Perry Compton with him at the time you talked 
with him ? 

Mr. Farrrneton. No. 

Mr. Jones. Do you know Perry Compton? 

Mr. Farrrneron. No. 

Mr. Jones. That is all of that. 

Mr. Farrtneton. Thank you. 

Mr. Jones. Getting back, Mr. Secretary, these selections by the 
county committees can be vetoed by the State committee ? 

Secretary Benson. You are directing that question to me? 

Mr. Jones. Yes; I am asking you. 

Secretary Benson. I think Dr. Frischknecht indicated that the 
State committee has some authority for setting up standards, profes- 
sional standards, by whcih they can judge as to whether or not an 
applicant is capable of doing the job. 

Mr. Jones. They have that authority under the arbitrary regula- 
tions promulgated by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Secretary Benson. Well, I think they have been given the authority. 
We have tried to give the local committee, the county committee and 
State committee the maximum author ity to administer these programs, 
so as to keep the programs as close to the farmers as possible. We do 
not think it is possible for us to sit here in Washington and try to 
answer every question. We have got to delegate the authority out 
where the questions arise. 

Mr. Jones. Let me ask you this question: Let me put it point blank. 
Does the admiinstration approve the political selection of office 
manager ? 
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Secretary Benson. Well, Mr. Jones, we are very anxious to have this 
program ti aken out of the political field; we have worked pretty hard on 
it. We think no part of any agency or the Department should be 
used for partisan, political purposes. 

Mr. Jones. Would you have any objection, when this new law is 
written, to putting in there that the committee can have the author ity 
to se ee its own personnel without bei Ing vetoed by the Sate com- 
mittee ? 

Secretary Benson. Which new legislation are you referring to? 

Mr. Jones. If there is a new bill written here. It is in the old 
legislation but says the farmer shall elect the county committees. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. And it goes on to say that—it says that unless the 
Secretary takes it away from him—and it seems up until now we have 
not had that trouble. This is the first time, this administration, 
where the progr: um has not been carried out by the county committee, 
selected by the farmers. Under this administration, the farmers have 
selected the county committee and the county committees have selected 

various employees, but they have not performed unless they have been 
approved by the State committee, and, if you please, the State com- 
mittee has not approved the people unless they bore the label of the 
Republican Party, and that is the thing I have been objecting to, 
because when you and Dr. Coke were up here on October 10, you 
recall you told us thet there would be no politics involved in the 
change under the Agricultural Reorganization Act. Iam not saying 
that you do not have the authority to do this, but I don’t think you 
have kept faith by permitting that to happen, when you told us in 
this very room that such a thing would not happen. 

Now, I am not challenging your authority, but I am calling to your 
attention the fact that you said that it would not happen, and it has 
happened. Now, in Calloway County, this committee has been fired 
by your State committee, and they probably have the authority; you 
gave it to them. They were fired because they would not go along 
and accept the Republican employee that the State committee wanted 
to impose upon them. 

The CuatrMan. Mr. Jones, you have made a rather serious charge. 

Mr. Jones. I am just giving the facts. 

Secretary Benson. I think the State committees have always had 
the authority but in view of the fact that Dr. Frischknecht has been 
following this, may I ask him to comment on it? 

Mr. Jones. I would be glad to have him do so. 

Dr. Friscuxnecut. I would like to say this again. This goes back 
originally to the development of what has been known as the farmer- 
committee system. For nearly 15 years we have had a county com- 
mittee, selected at a convention, by delegates elected in the communi- 
ties. In 87 percent of these counties, these committees have served 
only part time. They have averaged about 45 days a year. 

Now, then, the change we made under memorandum 101 a year ago, 
was merely to formalize this grass-root experience. These committees, 
for a combination of reasons, in the past, exc ept in 13 percent of the 
counties, where committees have served full time, had decided in the 
— rest of better administration, to appoint a full-time office manager, 
a full-time office clerk, to carry out the day-to-day routine adminis- 
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trative functions, many of which Congressman Polk mentioned in the 
letter here from his constituent. 

Now, these committees at the county level have always had the 
authority to select, to appoint, this county oflice manager or chief 
clerk as he has also been called. 

Now, I might say this to you, that the State committees have always 
had the authority, under the Secretary’s regulation, promulg rated 
under the law as passed by this Congress, to remove any committee 
man, or any other employee, for inefficiency, or for a combination of 
other reasons with which I am sure you are well acquainted. 

Mr. Jones. No, I am not too well acquainted because it has been 
done arbitrarily. 

Dr. Friscuknecut. No, sir; that has been the law which the Con- 
gress passed, and under the Secretary’s regulation the counties have 
been able to hire all the personnel. 

Mr. Jones. Actually, is not the man, the office manager, is he not 
the boss of the committee, rather than the county committee the boss 
over the office manager ¢ 

Dr. Friscuxnecut. No, sir. We have not taken away one bit of 
authority or responsibility from the county committee for the admin- 
istration of these price-support programs, the ACP program and the 
other programs—— 

Mr. Jones (interposing). Do you not mean to tell this committee 
that the county manager in these counties does not go in and run these 
programs, and that the members of the committee, themselves, do not 
have anything to say about it; you would not want to tell the com- 
mittee that / 

Dr. Friscuknecut. Sir, what Iam telling you is this: What memo- 
randum 101 did was to separate the policy-forming from the policy- 
executing function. Now, the policy-forming function—— 

Mr. Jones (interposing). I am not talking to you about what the 
formula had in it; I am talking about the operation of the program. 

Dr. Friscuknecutr. What I am trying to explain to you, sir, is that 
the decision rests with the county committees and that they select a 
county office manager to carry out their decisions and their policies, 
and that they can remove the county office manager if he does not 
carry out their policy. 

Mr. Jones. Have they fired the county committee in some counties 
because they did not select an office manager of the same political 
complexion as the State committee; would you say that is not the fact ? 

Dr. Friscuxnecut. To my knowledge, it is not a fact. I can 
merely say this, sir, that what the Secretary’s regulation has attempted 
to do, because the administration of the program is difficult, is to im- 
prove the caliber of the full-time personnel at the county level. 

Mr. Jones. Well, you ought to go out in Missouri and see how the 
program is operating; it is operated as a political organization out 
there. The State Republican chairman was up here; ‘and the State 
ASC chairman, some 2 weeks ago, talking about what they had and 
had not done; but your State chairman was here, and the State Repub- 
lican chairman was with him on this trip, and they were here for the 
purpose of getting everything straightened out, and if you did not see 
them, why T cert: uinly did. 

Mr. Cootry. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 
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Mr. Cootry. The Secretary told you very plainly that they were 
trying to take it out of politics. 

Mr. Jones. But they have put it in politics in the State of Missouri. 

Mr. Cooter. They took it out of Democratic politics and put it into 
Republican politics. 4 

Mr. Bevcuer. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, I yield to Mr. Polk; he yielded to me. 

Mr. Pork. I would just like to make one comment on what Mr. Jones 
has said. In Ohio, we have much the same complaint. That is, as you 
know, a Republican State, in Ohio, as I recall, 68 percent of the county 
committeemen, statewide, in Ohio, are Republican. But we never had 
any politics in the farm program, because the Republicans and Demo- 
erats have worked together very amicably on the farm program. 
The complaints that now come in from the committee is that, unless 
the office manager has the endorsement of the county Republican 
executive committee that he will not be appointed. That is the com- 
plaint that comes to me from the farmers with whom I have talked, 
and it seems to me there is a feeling among these Republican com- 
mittees in Ohio that now through some administrative action of the 
Department, that politics is being injected into the program and they 
are very unhappy about it because they feel that that should not be 
done. 

Secretary Benson. Our objective, as I stated, Congressman Polk, is 
this: We feel very strongly, and I feel very strongly, that no program 
and no unit of the Department, and no arm of the Department, should 
be used for partisan or political purposes. 

Mr. Pork. And I may say that the complaints that I am talking 
about have come from Republicans and not from Democrats. 

Secretary Benson. We did have occasion to look into the problem 
in Ohio, and I would like to have Dr. Frischknecht comment on that. 

Dr. Friscuxnrcut. Congressman Polk, Ohio happens to be one 
of the States in which the committees heretofore have always served 
full time. 

Mr. Poitk. May I ask you this question, Dr. Frischknecht? 

Dr. FriscuxKnecnur. Yes. 

Mr. Potx. Have you changed that; are they now forbidden to work 
full time? 

Dr. Friscuxnecur. Yes, they are, because the policy-forming work 
which the committee has to do will not require their full time effort. 

Heretofore, the county chairman in most of the counties in Ohio— 
this is a perfect illustration—has served full time, and they have 
served in place of a full time county oflice manager, carrying out the 
day-to-day duties of administration. 

Mr. Potx. That may explain why the farmers have complained 
and have been stirred up about this change of policy. 

Dr. Friscuxnecut. May I just say this, Mr. Polk, that after a pro- 
longed period of study, and after getting the best consensus of opinion 
from the farmers and from the people who have studied the admin- 
istrative structure of the Department of Agriculture, we believe that 
by taking the action we did, and making it uniform throughout the 
United States, that it will result in better administration at the county 
level; and, second, it was felt that we could lower the administrative 
costs of carrying out these programs in the counties. 
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Mr. Pork. But if the State committee did approve a policy that 
unless the manager has the endorsement of the Republican committee, 
it seems to me that it would cause a very serious contention among the 
farmers of the county. 

Secretary Benson. I can understand that, and that certainly has not 
been our policy, Congressman Polk. 

Mr. PoiKx. I am glad to hear that. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 minute to Congressman 
Belcher. 

Mr. Bretcuer. I just want to say for the gentleman’s benefit over 
there, not to get too downhearted because they have just had 14 
months of what we had for 20 years, and they have not had time 
to get used to their being under a ‘Republic an program. So they have 
got to get used to it, because during the Democratic administration, 
we did not even have a chance to get a secretary on a committee, with- 
out the endorsement of the Democratic central committee and we just 
quit kicking about it. But I can understand why, and how you feel 
about it after having been in it for 20 years, and you still got about 18 
years to go before you have had the same experience we have had. 

Mr. Jones. But it was a Republican county manager all during that 
time, 

The Cuarrman. Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Secretary, I have been interested in this dis- 
cussion today but I do want to say, to my knowledge, the situation does 
not exist in my State of Maine. The program is moving along very 
smoothly in regard to the organization of the committee work in that 
State. 

[ had a question or two which perhaps would be just a bit away from 
what has been the central theme of much of the hearing, and much of 
the testimony here today. 

First, it has to do with some concern, I think, which prevails rela- 
tive to your recommendations for appropriations to agriculture, and 
particularly in the field of the responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment to the respective States, primarily in the forestry service work, 
pest control, quarantine, brucelosis, and some of those programs, in 
which the State and the Federal Government are participating. I cer- 
tainly do not want to be misunderstood as having any object ve toa 
continuation of this study of the Federal-State relationship, but the 
recommendations to the Committee on Appropriations came at a time 
when the State legislatures were ny in session, create a question in my 
mind as to what is being done by the Department in the long-term 
planning relative to the relationship rather than to the rather quick 
transition which seemed to be inherent in some of the recommendations 
of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Secretary Benson. Congressman McIntire, as you know, the Presi- 
dent has a committee to study this whole question of Federal-State re- 
lationship, and we have felt generally to have these programs close to 
the farmers, and to have a part of the expense borne by the State, was 
in the interest of good administration, good policy; that, generally 
speaking, it would tend to reduce to a minimum the abuse in any pro- 
cram, and to get the maximum return for the dollars spent. 
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Of course, the money comes from the local people, whether the Fed- 
eral Government has a program or whether the State government has 
a progr: am. 

Now, it may be that in certain instances, we have moved a little too 
rapidly. We have tried not to affect seriously any program involved. 
We have, however, decided this, after having this matter brought to 
our attention by the subcommittee on appropriations, we have con- 
tacted all of the commissioners of agriculture and have arranged to 
have a committee of that group counsel with us a little more closely. 
We have had a man on the staff serve as a contact with them, a thing 
which is appreciated very much. We have had that now for some 15 
months; but we have them now sitting as a committee, working with 
us, counseling with us on this cooperative program on behalf of the 
State and Federal Government. 

Mr. McIntire. I am sure, Mr. Secretary, that much can be done 
administratively, and some of the load can certainly be carried at 
the State level with better administration than it can be at the Fed- 
eral level, but you think, do you not, that it is imperative in view 
of the fact that the State legislatures meet only once in 2 years, plans 
must be worked out quite appreciably in advance before we move 
in for cuts in the budget to make sure that the essential and smooth- 
working features of the program are kept intact ? 

Secretary Benson. I certainly appreciate your suggestion in that 
regard. It sounds very reasonable to me. 

Mr. McIntire. Is it correct to assume that this work of coordina- 
tion and planning as to the financial contribution of the Government 
and the States will be a continuing study in anticipation of working 
out the problem at the State level rather than cut between State 
legislative sessions. 

Secretary Benson. It does make a little difficulty in adjustment 
because the legislatures meet at different times, as you know, in the 
different States. Some meet every year and some every 2 years, but 
I do think that the suggestion you have made is certainly worthy of 
very careful consideration, and is certainly in harmony with my 
own feeling. We do feel that we have a very splendid working rela- 
tionship with the State secretaries, and we hope in the years to come, 
as any transition or change is made, it can be done with their whole- 
hearted approval. 

Mr. McIntire. Certainly we have to keep in mind some of the pro- 
grams, particularly in relation to pest control, quarantines, and so 
forth, and the effect of them across State borders. 

Secretary Benson. Right. 

Mr. McIntire. To the extent the citizens of a State do not have 
the primary obligation of confining that problem to their own State 
appropriations. 

When you were appearing before the committee before, I think 
Dr. Paarlberg answered a question or made the statement that in 
the very extensive studies which you have given to the whole mecha- 
nism of price stabilization in agriculture, or income stabilization, 
that you had considered various approaches and among them was 
the concept of—to use the term very generally—an insurance type 
of approach and that after careful consideration you had somewhat 
laid aside any recommendation which would be in that area of 
approach to farm income, or farm price stabilization. 
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Is it your opinion that the complexity of that type of approach 
is just so multiplied that it would not be advisable to even pilot 
plant that type of an approach in order to determine whether it has 
merit and can be made to work in certain areas, or in certain com- 
modities, or on the basis of some concept which would permit a 
farmer to make a financial contribution toward some income stability, 
or some insurance on the cost of production? I think that Mr. Paarl- 
berg knows what I have in mind. 


STATEMENT OF DON PAARLBERG, ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY 
OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Paartperc. Yes. This was studied, Congressman, and serious 
consideration was given to it. I think the thing which caused it to 
be laid aside, as much as anything else, was the problem of nonpartici- 
pation. A voluntary program of the insurance type would have what 
we call adverse selectivity. Your greater risks would come into the 
program and those people who did not have as risky an enterprise 
would stay out if the thing were voluntary, and this, of course, would 
make the thing very costly and would result in having only a part of 
the people concerned covered by the program. 

This, I think, was the greatest difficulty that was encountered. I 
agree with you, and those who studied it are in agreement, this should 
be explored further and perhaps it might be tried on particular com- 
modities in particular places, but it was not felt that we were far 
enough along with it to bring it before the committee in connection 
with our present recommendations. 

Mr. McInrire. Would it be your thought that in dealing with this, 
and in analyzing it—and I am not an agricultural economist, so I am 
speaking more from inexperience than experience in that field—would 
it be your thought that perhaps in your study of it that you tried to 
make it altogether too comprehensive rather than to make it specific? 
Do you not think that you might bring it down to where it might 
work ¢ 

Mr. Paartperc. I think that would be a very wholesome approach, 
and perhaps that is the way to begin. I think you will find in the 
committee print summarizing the study documents of the Department, 
done for the National Agricultural Advisory Commission, an an: alysis 
of the price-insurance proposal. The difficulty that I have mentioned 
is one mentioned there, among others, and I do believe this statement 
suggests if the thing were to be pursued further it should be on a trial 
basis for particular commodities. 

Mr. McIntire. Would the Department object to an satheriantion 
for pilot planting some concept of an approach to that type of plan? 

Mr. Paar.eerc. That would be a policy matter on which the Secre- 
tary could comment. 

Secretary Benson. I do not know. We would have to look at it 
rather carefully, and we would probably want to submit it to the 
Agricultural Advisory Commission to get their judgment on it. They 
made the study. I do not say they made the detailed study. The 
detailed study was made by people in the Department, by Dr. Paarl- 
berg, and it went to the Commission. I would want to get their judg- 
ment on it. I do not feel that I am competent to pass on it at this 
time. 
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Mr. McIntire. Would it be fair to say that the possibilities cer- 
tainly are not being foreclosed; that you still have some sympathy 
to an approach of that type if it could be kept manageable? 

Secretary Benson. We would certainly look with ‘favor on taking 
another good look at it in the light of your comments. 

Mr. McInrme. There is one other thing: Is there any need at this 
time for any change in legislation relative to agriculture credit to 
meet some of these situations? 

Let me say that I have two specific things in mind. One is in the 
field of intermediate credit, and specifically changing the authority 
for discount through the FICB from 3 years to possibly 5 years to 
meet the need of a broader basis for intermediate credit than has been 
true in years past, and the other point is whether or not there is need 
at this time—as we are considering farm legislation to meet condi- 
tions of 1954 and from there on—of restoring authorization for land 
bank commissioner loans ? 

Secretary Benson. I am not sure that I can answer that fully. As 
you know, the Congress did provide some emergency credit legisla- 
tion, and while Mr. Scott, in charge of our credit agency, is not here 
this morning because he is busy on a drought matter, Mr. Farrington 
worked in that field and had charge of that for a period. I wonder 
if you would like to comment on that.? 

Mr. Farrtneron. Congressman, you are probably aware that last 
December the Farm Credit Administration became an independent 
agency and the Federal credit banks and the Farm Mortgage Cor- 
poration are a part of farm credit, so it would seem perhaps more 
uppropriate to get the recommendations and views of that agency. 

So far as farmers’ loan rate is concerned, I think we felt there is a 
need for a broad approach, a broader program, and I believe that 
some legislation to that effect is now pending. 

Secretary Benson. May I add to that the livestock industry, par- 
ticularly the cattle industry, have approached us and we have had at 
least one conference with their representative. They feel that there 
is a need for a special type of loan to fit the needs of what they call 
a cow-calf operation in the grain States. They feel that the present 
credit facilities or types of loans do not quite meet their needs. I am 
not convinced that is true. We have, of course, indicated a willing- 
ness to sit down with them. There has been one conference held in 
which representatives of the Department, with the Farm Credit 
Administration, have participated. 

Mr. McIntire. Is it fair to assume at this time that it does not seem, 
in your opinion, Mr. Secretary, that there is a need for additional 
legislation to meet those problems ? 

Secretary Benson. I think that is true. The item that Mr. Far- 
rington mentioned. the broadening of the authority under farmers’ 
loans. on that legislation has already been introduced, and aside from 
that I would not think there is any further need. 

Mr. McIntire. The one that I have in mind expires December 31 
1954. 

Mr. Farrtneton. I believe that is correct. 

Secretary Benson. Could I check with Mr. Scott on that and, if 
we feel we could insert that, insert something in the record on that, 
may we have the privilege of so doing? 

The Cuatrman. Without objection that may be done. 





| 
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(The information offered is as follows :) 


The Farmers’ Home Administration, we believe, has sufficient legislative 
authority for its production and subsistence loans to adequately finance the 
short- and intermediate term-credit requirements of the family-size operation 
for which the program was designed. Also it appears that there is adequate 
authority under the emergency lending programs to provide necessary financial 
assistance to farmers and ranchers who are in need of temporary assistance 
with the exception of emergency loans in areas where farmers generally are 
suffering from an economic disaster as distinguished from a natural disaster. 
There is need also for additional authority for the water facilities lending pro- 
gram. The Department has submitted legislative proposals to take care of 
these two types of lending authority for which a need exists. The refinancing 
of existing indebtedness is specifically prohibited in the legislative authority for 
these emergency lending programs. There have been some suggestions to the 
effect that refinancing of ranch livestock loans should be permitted. The De- 
partment believes it is highly desirable to avoid the Government’s engaging in 
refinancing of existing indebtedness through these emergency lending programs. 

To assist in avoiding refinancing, it is the policy of the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration to make provision in their emergency type loans for a year’s interest 
on secured prior indebtedness. Also, to include a payment to secured creditors 
equal to 10 percent of the appraised value of mortgaged equipment which is 
essential to a continuation of the farming or ranching business. On livestock 
loans a division of the proceeds of livestock sales is arrived at by the Farmers 
Home Administration and the secured creditor which is intended to recognize 
in an equitable manner the rights of the creditors. 

The Department through its various State and county offices is keeping in 
close touch with the credit situation. Whenever it appears that an acute situ- 
ation is developing in any area an on-the-ground investigation is made, meetings 
are held with important lenders in the area, and all appropriate steps within 
the Department’s authority are taken to avoid serious credit embarrassment to 
established farmers and ranchers At this time it does not appear that addi- 
tional lending authority is needed by the Department. 

Since the Farm Credit Administration is now an independent agency, it would 
seem inappropriate for the Department to comment further with respect to the 
lending authority of the agencies of that Administration. 

Mr. McInrire. My interest is only this—if there is a need this may 
be the time to do it rather than waiting until another session. 

I have another question. Going back to the dollar question, the $60 
billion relative to surplus disposi 


al in relation to section 416, the com- 
mittee print, I believe, carries practically the same recommendations 
as does a bill introduced by Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin, but there is one 
major difference in the bill introduced by Mr. Byrnes in that it states 
in section C: 

The price of whole milk, butterfat, and products of such commodities respec- 
tively shall be supported through loans, purchases, or other operations. 

Now, you have made reference to the fact that you are requesting of 
your solicitor and the Attorney General an opinion as to whether you 
have authority to enter into this plant-payment program. . 

Are you in a position this morning, Mr. Secretary—and if you are 
not do not hesitate to say so—to say if additional legislation is needed, 
it should be on the basis of other operations? Do you think that it 
should be broad enough so there is no question beyond this one? 

Secretary Benson. Well, I think that what you refer to is rather 
consistent with other legislation, but I am not in a position to say 
definitely this morning. I would like to await the ruling of the At- 
torney General which we have asked for, and if there is a need then 
we would like to feel free to come to the committee within the next 
day or so and make such a request. 

Mr. McIntire. Thank you. That is all. 
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Mr. Coortry. Would you want to express an opinion on the pro- 
posal which has been submitted to the committee by CARE, the in- 
ternational organization of CARE? They made some recommenda- 
tions. If you are not in a position to comment on them at this time, I 
would like ver ry much to have your views, Mr. Secretary, on the sug- 
gestions which have been submitted to the committee by representa- 
tives of the CARE organization. 

Secretary Benson. We have had a very fine working relationship 
with CARE. They have used rather sizable quantities of our sur- 
plus items, as you know. I have not had an opportunity to study 
in detail the particular matter to which you refer. Mr. Davis may 
be more familiar with it. I would like to ask him to comment on it, if 
I may. 

Mr. Davis. May I say this: I think in the foreign disposal pro- 
gram there are areas in which private trade can operate the best 
and there are areas in which an agency like the FOA has a role to 
play. There are areas where—reaching down into the communities 
where the people live—we think some of these church and other pri- 
vate welfare organizations could do a better job, a more effective and 
more eflicient job, and tajlor it more to the needs of the people than can 
anyone else. 

Now, I think the sound way to do this is to try to figure out what 
the best way is of reaching eac +h objective that you are tr ving to get, and 
letting each agency like CARE and the other groups of that kind, 
have a role in the part it can do best. 

Mr. Cootry. In other words, you do not think you would have any 
objection if the committee made some provision jn the law which 
would authorize a distribution of at least a part of our inventories 
through private charitable organizations? 

Mr. Davis. I so recommended in the testimony I gave the other day 
before this committee. 

Mr. Cootry. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Secretary, I want to say at the outset I commend 
you on a thoroughly comprehensive and forthright and honest state- 
ment that you have made here before this committee. I have been 
very much interested in it. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you. 

Mr. Harrison. I have listened with a great deal of interest to the 
interrogation that has taken place and I want to again thank you for 
the way you have answered. I commend you for the way you have 
answered. rhe 

I am wondering if after listening to the interrogations and to the 
answers that have been given, if you would not feel as I, and as per- 
haps a number of the members, that we are trying to live within a 
situation that we find ourselves in by trying to justify high support 
prices, trying to justify acreage control, trying to justify flexible price 
supports, try: ing to justify a number of things that do not seem to be 
the answer to our situation? I am wondering if the answer to our 
situation is that of creating and expanding our markets rather than 
trying to adjust up and down and sideways and so forth to the con- 
ditions we find ourselves in today. 

Secretary Benson. Congressman Harrison, of course, as I em- 
phasized many times, the purpose of production is consumption, and 
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we will never get the commodities consumed without an effective and 
efficient job of marketing. That is why we have tried during the past 
few months to place increasing emphasis upon the matter of distribu- 
tion, marketing, the building and expanding of markets. That is the 
reason why we have done a part of the reorganization work in the 
De »partment. That is why we have encouraged these trade missions, 
and that is also the reason why we have encouraged in many of our 
emergency programs the use of private trade, private channels, be- 
cause I think there is real danger to our whole system if we encourage 
trading nation to nation and bypass the regular channels of trade. 

So I do agree with you we need to place increasing emphasis upon 
marketing and distribution—and do a better job of se lling. The ques- 
tion of the dairy problem has been up here in our deliberations. I 
am convinced in my own mind that the only real solution is to in- 
crease the consumption by a better job of merchandising. There are 
other things that can be done for a better balance in that industry, 
but primarily it is a better job of marketing and a better job of mer- 
chandising. I think, to a more or less extent, that is true in many of 
the items in which we are troubled with some surpluses from time to 
time. 

Mr. Harrison. In response to what you have just said about chan- 
neling our commodities through private trade channels, do you have 
a fee Jing at the present, time we are increasing rather than decreasing 
our Government control of these commodities through the Commodity 
Credit Corporation ¢ 

Secretary Benson. I think it is only natural there is a tendency, cer- 
tainly if you do not guard against it very carefully, that as the Gov- 
ernment gets farther into the operation of these programs in the 
handling of commodities there will be a greater and greater tendency 
for them to bypass the regular channels of trade. 

Now, we have run into that problem several times. We feel very 
strongly, and we are united in the feeling, we must not do anything 
that will tend to weaken seriously our regular distributive machinery. 

Mr. Harrison. We have to move carefully in that direction because 
if I see the warning signs correctly, it seems as though we are moving 
in the opposite direction, and according to your statement, if I re- 
member correctly yesterday, we are building more storage facilities 
for the Commodity Credit Corporation; is that right ? 

Secretary Benson. Well, of course, we have greatly increased the 
storage facilities owned by the Government, and unless something is 
done to more effectively bring supply and demand into balance we 
will be faced with even further expansion, and I think there is some 
real danger in it. 

Mr. Harrison. And each move we make, it seems as though the 
Government moves in just a little closer to hamper the operation of 
the individual. 

Now, we had the statement made here yesterday that farmers could 
not go to the bin site and get the corn they w anted because of regula- 
tions. Do you not feel that if we could move grains through private 
channels, the oldtime elevator which we used to have, that the farm- 
ers would be better supplied than they are today through the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation going to the bin site? 

Secretary Benson. Of course, as we in our program have bypassed 
the regular trade channels, we tend to weaken them and put them 
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in a less favorable position to really do the job, if and when the time 
comes that responsibility is back on them again fully. That is the 
real danger that I see in it. 

Mr. Harrison. I noticed yesterday in your statement—and I am not 
sure whether I got this from your statement or not—that within the 
past year ending June 1953, that our exports had declined 30 percent. 

Secretary Benson. Yes, that is correct. However, there has been 
some upturn in the first 3 months of this year. Last year, compared 
with the previous year, there was a decline, a substantial decline. 

Mr. Harrison. Do you feel that there is a sufficient market because 
of the fact that there are—and I hope I have the figures correct—at 
least one-half of the people of the world receiving less than a two- 
thirds each diet each day? There is a market for our so-called sur- 
pluses of food and fiber, is there not? 

Secretary Benson. May I ask Mr. Davis to comment on that? He 
has been studying it very carefully in the last few weeks. 

Mr. Davis. There is certainly a need in the world for all the food 
we have, and a lot more. The problem is trying to devise a system 
which enables these people to get this food, not just on a temporary 
basis. If we move in and give them food and there is no increased 
purchasing power generated within that country, then when we move 
out they feel worse than they did before because they have known a 
little higher standard of living, and to go back even to the same old 
standard of living leaves a bad situation within that country. 

Mr. Harrison. Most of our programs today have been temporary. 
We have done very little that has been of a permanent nature toward 
moving our so-called surpluses. 

Mr. Davis. There are some, though, that have been carried on the 
more desirable way. 

Mr. Harrison. Since our surpluses have been building up we have 
been most anxious to get rid of them in one way or another rather 
than trying to go out and expand our markets to sell them at a profit. 
Am I not right? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. We have done a good deal of what you have been 
talking about. ‘This figure of a 30 percent decrease that was referred 
to is a decrease from a rather abnormal level from that peak year. 
That export of over $4 billion was done under a sort of forced draft 
with a good deal of foreign assistance, economic assistance, and mili- 
tary assistance in the picture. Furthermore, there was a great deficit 
within the other areas because of war devastation and so forth. 

Now, that picture has changed. I do not think we could expect to 
stay at the high level that we were in this peak year, but we want to 
move back up some from where we are now. And we want to keep 
moving in that direction. We think that is possible. It is going to 
be a pretty tough struggle. We are going to fight our way in doing it. 

Mr. Harrison. Are you familiar with the situation that we are now 
confronted with in the country of Japan? If I remember the figures 
correctly, through the staging of the Korean war over there they 
have accumulated or earned dollars in the amount of about $1 billion. 
They are buying from us at the present time about $500 million a year, 
and when their dollars run out they are going to be forced to buy their 
products in either Asia or China. 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 
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Mr. Harrison. That is another market that we are going to lose 
unless we can work out the problem and the machinery to take care 
of that situation. 

Mr. Davis. Yes. There has to be a way whereby we can take more 
of their products, or take the products of some third country or fourth 
country with which they trade so you can get convertibility of their 
currency with ours. 

Mr. Harrison. Do you favor the plan of trading with these people 
and accepting their currencies and working out multilateral agree- 
ments so we can trade back and forth ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

The other day when I testified up here I said the President recom- 
mended in his message of January 11 that there be made available this 
billion dollars—in addition to what other programs may be in the 
picture through the FOA and the military—over 3 years for just that 
purpose. Now, the reason that we are thinking in terms of 3 years is 
that it takes some planning and initial effort to get started in this kind 
of program. We think in order to be effective and efficient we have to 
figure on a 3-year program. That is exactly what we have in mind. 

Mr. Harrison. I have reason to think if we will put the same amount 
of effort behind the expanding of our markets that we have put behind 
our production and put behind the releasing of the energy of the 
atomic bomb, we will come forth with the kind of marketing program 
that we are entitled to, and we will get away from that bickering about 
support prices, and we will release the farmer from the shackles that 
ve are now putting around him. 

I have had in my oflice within the past week people from Peru and 
Ecuador, people from Japan and people from Iran, people who want 
to trade with us, and we can set up the machinery, I am sure, we can 
do just that and relieve this situation. 

However, I think it is going to take a little longer than 2 or 3 years 
to do it. Some of the countries of South America, as an example, 
could expand their coffee industry down there with a little more help. 
Goodness knows, we buy a lot of coffee from there, but we do not get 
our farm products down to those peas who are most willing to buy, 
and the same is true in a number of the South American countries and 
in other countries also. 

If I see the problem correctly, the thing we are going to have to do 
is to expand our markets. We cannot live within this orbit we find 
ourselves in by adjusting this, adjusting that, and adjusting some place 

else, because when we do, it seems as though we are robbing Peter to 
pay Paul. I suspect Mr. Farley is a little unhappy this morning be 

‘ause you put in a dispenser for milk down in the Department of 
heaviaiailen because it will decrease his sales of Coca-Cola just a 
little, and the same thing would be true in many other instances. 

Our people in this country generally are pretty well fed. We have 
some instances such as have been mentioned by Congressman Lovre 
over here where there are needy people, but that is a very small amount 
of our total program of surpluses. 

I am glad to hear you say, Mr. Secretary and Mr. Davis, that you 
are in sympathy with this program of exchanging currencies and 
making the currencies convertible in these different countries, thus 
opening up a market for our products. 

38490—55—pt. 21 21 
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Now, would you favor marketing these products through private 
trade channels? 

Secretary Benson. Of course we would in the case of negotiations 
with Spain on the sale of wheat over there—with which you are 
familiar—use private channels for the handling of that gram. We 
think even where there are negotiations between governments, or 
between government agencies, that wherever possible the actual move- 
ment of the product should be through the regular channels of trade 
and be handled by people who are acquainted with trade practices. 

Mr. Harrison. The importers and exporters have within the past 
10 days at least been in my office, and I think probably their figures 
are a little fantastic as to what commodities they could move if we 
could set up the necessary machinery to do it, and the machinery that 
I am talking mostly about and have in mind is H. R. $267, which does 
make it possible to trade for foreign currencies. 

I thank you. I know the time is late. 

Mr. Cootry. Mr. Secretary, to sum up, it is accurate to say you do 
not at this time have any definite or specific surplus disposal programs 
to present to the committee ¢ 

Secretary Benson. If you are speaking of a formal disposal pro- 
gram, we already have in operation several programs which we think 
are working in the direction of improving the dairy situation. We 
are already moving quantities, and I think we are making the 
announcement only today; we are also offering some for sale com- 
petitively in the world markets. 

Mr. Cootry. Perhaps I should have worded my question differently. 
Perhaps I should have said, is it fair to say you do not have at this 
time any definite or specific new programs to suggest to us to put 
into the law to aid in the disposal of these surplus commodities ? 

The CHamrMAN. Will the gentleman yield there? It is my under- 
standing that the presentation which Mr. Davis made before the 
committee at the beginning of this week was the surplus disposal 
program of the Department and the administration; is that not 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Davis. That is right. Really what we have here is a kit of 
tools, including sections 32, 416—the type of thing that has been 
carried under 550. 

Mr. Cootey. 550, and 513 (b). 

What I stated is, Do you have any specific recommendations for 
definite amendments to specific laws ? 

Mr. Davis. I outlined some, the main ones dealing with section 416, 
making it more liberal, both with respect to the priority set forth 
there, and secondly, authorizing the payment for packing and trans- 
portation costs, which now cannot be borne under that authorization 
but are being borne out of section 32 funds to the degree that it is 
actually tending to bear heavily on that fund. 

Mr. Coorry. Would you have any objection to, or would you think 
it would be desirable to have, a provision in the law which would 
authorize the Secretarv to exchange food and fiber for strategic 
materials ? 

Mr. Davis. Well, we have that authority now. 

Mr. Cootry. Do you have it clearly in the law? 

Mr. Davis. Y es, we do. 
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Mr. Coo.try. In other words, if some agency of the Government 
were in need of strategic materials, and mi ade that known to you, then 
vou could negotiate a barter transaction ¢ 

Mr. Davis. As I explained the other day, we have done $36 million 
worth of that business within the last year, and that is over 3 
times as much as the year before. We have that authority. What we 
do not do is to take the commodity like metals and nonperishable 
commodities for which we have no outlet at home. 

Mr. Coo.tey. In other words, you first assure yourself there is a 
place for all these strategic materials before you acquire them ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes: and in some cases we have accepted the materials 
and held them a while, or held the currencies tied up with them for a 
while, and until the other agency was ready to take them in accord- 
ance with its commitment. We have accepted the carrying responsi- 

bility over a period. 

Mr. Coorry. Is it necessary to amend existing law so as to give you 
the authority that you say you would like to have ¢ 

Mr. Davis. No. 

Mr. Cootry. You can go ahead under the laws that you have now 
and do the job that you talk about doing? 

Mr. Davis. In this area in which we are talking, that is true. 

Mr. Cootxy. In the strategic materials area ? 

Mr. Davis. That is right. 

Mr. Cootey. Do you not have broad enough authority in these other 
sections of the law to do the things you contemplate doing ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. We do not under section 416, which I mentioned, 
hut otherwise, generally speaking, we do. The changes needed are out- 
lined in the specific recommendations I recently made to this com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Poace. We have sitting with us this morning Congressman 
Miller of Kansas, a very distinguished Member of the House, who 
would like to ask the See retary a few questions. I wonder if it would 
be in order for the chairman to permit Mr. Miller to interrogate the 
Secretary. 

Mr. Davis. May I say a few additional words in answer? We do 
not as yet have the authority for this $1 billion export program that 
was mentioned. 

Mr. Cooter. I know. 

The Cuarmman. The request is a little unusual. If there is no ob- 
jection on the part of the members of the committee, the chairman 
has no objec tion. 

Mr. Cooter. May we also note another distinguished Member, the 
able and distinguished Congressman from Minnesota, Mr. Carl Ander- 
sen, who is attending the session. 

Secretary manos And also Congressman Laird is here. 

Mr. Mitier. I do not have anything particular in mind. I really 
do not want to interrogate the Secretary. I am not a member of 
this committee. I would not feel that I had that authority. I did 
not even want to speak to him as a Member of Congress. I just won 
dered whether this might not be an opportunity for a dirt farmer 
to address the Secretary and speak for them to this effect—that there 
are a lot of us farmers who can remember when there was not any 
farm program, but there was a question of farm surplus, and that 
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we do not think we are asking for anything unusual. We sort of 
think that subsidies were about the first thing that this Government 
engaged in. I called up the Librarian of Congress the other day and 
got the fact that the first Congress in 1879 passed a law granting 
subsidies to the ironworkers in Pennsylvania, and then some other 
subsidies to the wool manufacturers. 

We are now at the point where we think that the protective tariff 
is only a subsidy. We are not asking for anything unusual, anything 
different from anyone else. I just want the Secretary to know that 
we farmers out there, Mr. Chairman, are looking at it from that 
standpoint. We are not asking for any favors or any special treat- 
ment. Iam speaking to you just as a dirt farmer, Mr. Secretary. 

I thank you. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you, Mr. Miller. I think that you know 
how highly I regard the judgment of farmers. We have relied on 
their judgment to a very large extent in the work we have been trying 
to do in the Department, and as one farmer to another, I can say I 
appreciate your comments. 

The Cuarrman. On behalf of the committee the chairman desires 
to thank you and your associates for being with us today and the past 
2 days. You have been very helpful to the committee. I am sure 
it will assist us materially in our work in trying to write a good, 
sound, comprehensive farm bill. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and those items that 
have been requested will be supplied to the committee, and we stand 
ready to be of any other possible assistance we can. 

The CrarrMan. I think we will be calling upon you, or your staff, 
frequently perhaps for the next few weeks as we work on this other 
section. 

Secretary Benson. We will be happy to respond. 

Mr. Lovre. Mr. Chairman, before the committee adjourns, I cer- 
tainly want to commend the gentleman from North Carolina for the 
remarks he made a little while ago. As a matter of fact, truer words 
were never spoken. 

The CHatrMAn. Before the committee adjourns, the Chair would 
like to make this announcement: The committee will hear Members 
of Congress tomorrow morning to present the bills, which they have 
pending before the committee, ani perhaps we will go through on 
Monday. 

We have with us this morning the gentleman from Wisconsin, Mr. 
Laird, who will not be able to be present with the committee tomorrow, 
and the Chair would like to afford him the opportunity to present 
his views to the committee at this time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. Larrp. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I wish 
to thank you for permitting me to make my statement to vou this 
morning, because I will not be able to be here at the regular meeting, 
and I would like to have this made a part of the record, so that the 
other Members of Congress, who desire, will have an ‘opportunity 
to read it. 
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The CHarrman. We are very happy to have you with us, Mr. 
Laird. 

Mr. Larrp. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Agriculture Committee, I wish to 
express my appreciation for the opportunity which you have afforded 
me to testify this morning on several bills which are presently before 
the House Agriculture Committee for consideration. 

I have introduced H. R. 7952, to amend the Agricultural Act of 1949 
to provide a limitation on the downward adjustment of price sup- 
ports for milk and butterfat and the products of milk and butterfat; 
and H. R. 8795, to amend the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act 
of 1937 so as to remove domestic trade barriers affecting milk and 
milk products; and H. R. 8769, to amend section 201 (c) of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, relating to the disposition of the products of 
whey. 

For the past year I have strongly urged and continue to urge that 
the Department of Agriculture take prompt action on an effective dis- 
posal program dealing with the large stocks of Government-held dairy 
products. First, the Department of Agriculture can and must seek 
the more active and immediate cooperation of other Government 
agencies in the purchase of dairy products for use in their installa- 
tions. The Defense Department, Veterans’ Administration, and the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare were suggested by 
me as agencies which could consume substantially increased quantities 
of all dairy products, particularly fluid milk, cheese, and butter. 

Second, the Department of Agriculture should seriously consider 
setting aside food, particularly butter oil and powdered milk in the 
Nation’s strategic reserve for use in possible civil defense emergency. 

Third, the Department of Agriculture should take immediate action 
toward selling stocks of dairy products to the consumers in this coun- 
try, through regular channels of trade, at a price which will appeal to 
the domestic market and stimulate consumption of existing Govern- 
ment stocks. 

Fourth, the Department should aggressively pursue a policy of 
offering dairy products on the world market to friendly nations at 
competitive prices. 

An example of what can be done with the Defense Department 
alone is very clearly displayed in examining the contract negotiated 
between the De fens e lotes nt and the Commodity Credit Corpora- 

ion last summer: 


fIn 1 
j 
January 1 ne 
hre 
) r1y 
Tu 3 | 3 
Butter (open market) -.-.-..-.-.-.----- : ; 12, 300, 000 15. 200. 000 
Butter (CCC F ' ’ Nome & 000. 000 
Butter substitutes ' 17, 900, 000 1. 700. 000 


This is an example of what can be done right within the Govern- 
ment. More can be done with the Defense Depar:ment in encouraging 
the consumption of fluid milk. At the present time a limitation is 
placed upon the amount of fluid milk which can be enjoyed by each 
individual soldier. Certainly such a limitation is not justified. 
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The Congress and the Department should give consider ‘ation and 
study to my second point, which is the est iblishment of a strategic 
food reserve for use in possible civil-defense emergency. 

In the event of national or regional disaster, whether resulting from 
natural causes or military aggression, the welfare of our citizenry can 
be assured only if our country has adequate food reserves. 

In the event of military aggression all responsible authorities en- 
visage an all-out country wide bombing by a large force unleashing 
a simultaneous attack using the atom or the hydrogen bomb or a com- 
bination of both. 

It is impossible for us to fully comprehend the devastation which 
would ensue. Even though such an attack would be directed at our 
major industrial centers, the Nation’s power, communication, and 
transportation systems would be seriously crippled and temporarily 
almost completely out of service over large areas. Today our farms 
are largely mechanized. Our country is almost comple ‘tely dependent 
upon electric power and tractors for the production of its daily food, 
ale oie icity for communication, and upon automotive power and 

tilroads for the movement of that food to the point of ensumption. 

Bearing these points in mind, it is obvious that the devastation 
caused by bombing creates another civil-defense prob ‘lem just as seri- 
ous as that of evacuating the people of our cities and housing the 
evacuees in our rural areas, which our rural people stand ready to do. 
But it will be of little use to evacuate and house if the lack of adequate 
stores of food in the right places causes us all to starve after evacua- 
tion is effected. 

Our stores of food are now concentrated in warehouses in the city 
areas which would be most subject to bombing and in event of attack 
would thus be destroyed. 

It is, therefore, my opinion that common sense and ordinary wis- 
dom and foresight dictate that our Government shall immediately 
embark on a program under which— 

We consider our food reserves as blessings such as no other na- 
tion is so fortunate as to have. 

That a large and sufficient quantity of these food supplies be 
processed at as rapid rate as possible into storable form. 

That we immediately embark on a comprehensive program of 
warehousing sufficient supplies at strategic points, dispersed through- 
out the country outside the known target areas, so that they will be 
av: a ible whenever they may be needed. 

That the Government make continuing purchases to maintain 
this food bank always at a level which will provide us insurance 
against the privation and slow starvation which has brought other 
nations to defeat. 

It seems only good judgment to me to use the sums which might 
otherwise be used for agricultural support programs to safeguard 
the future of our country, for without food we cannot survive. We 
have the food supplies. Let us use them wisely as a food bank. 
Who knows but what the knowledge of our being so prepared might 
not be the necessary deterrent to a would be aggr essor? 

The Department of Agriculture has already been given authority 
by the Congress to sell perishable agricultural products purchased 
in its price support operations at any price in order to prevent pos- 
sible waste and spoilage. In November of last year and on many 
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occasions since that time, I have suggested to officials ‘n the Depart- 

ment of Agriculture that they move as promptly as possible in selling 
stocks of dairy products in the consumers’ markets of this country 
at a price which would appeal to the domestic market and stimulate 
consumption of these existing Government inventories. The Depart- 

ment has the authority to sell butter or other dairy products through 
regular trade channels at a price which would allow for an average 
price when blended in with current production which would be very 
attractive to the consuming public in this country. In a period of 
4 to 5 months Government stocks of butter at a low price could 
have been consumed. I was confident last December that the De- 
partment would move ahead on this program. Since that time many 
individuals have thrown roadblocks in front of such a disposal pro- 
gram. The Department has seemed to favor a washed-sale type of 
program rather than a blending program. They attribute their in- 
activity in placing a washed-sale program into operation to the fact 
that the Solicitor of the Department of Agriculture wrote an opinion 
stating that such a practice was illegal and not provided for under 
the present law. If this is the case, and I personally disagree with 
the Solicitor’s opinion, then it certainly was the responsibility of the 
Department of Agriculture to move forward on the average-price 
proposal which everyone agrees is permitted under the present Agri- 
cultural Act. The point I wish to make is that very little has been 
done in the past year regarding the establishment of an effective dis- 
posal program. The importance of such a disposal program to the 
dairy industry cannot be overemphasized. 

My fourth point which I wish to again call to your attention is 
that the Department must aggressively pursue a police: v of offering 
dairy products on the world market to friendly nations at compett- 
tive prices. I would like to underline and emphasize the word “com- 
petitive” as this is an important key in the whole world market 
picture. Some agricultural commodities have been offered at pre- 
vailing prices but up until a few weeks ago dairy products were 
not among these. In order for any of these products to be moved 
into the world market, the prices must be competitive. It would seem 
to me that the Department of Agriculture last week could have re- 
ceived a greater value for the amount of dried milk which it offered 
for sale had this dried milk been offered on the world market at 
competitive prices. This dried milk was fit for human consumption. 
I have it on very good authority that the Department was stopped 
from offering this dried whole milk which was fit for human con- 
sumption on the world market by efforts of our own State Depart- 
ment. As a result of these efforts by the State Department, the 
Department of Agriculture was forced to offer this dried milk to 
animal-feed dealers in this country at the ridiculously low price of 
from 3 to 4 cents a pound. The prevailing world price at that time 
on this commodity was approximately 10 cents a pound. Certainly 
the world market would have brought a much higher price for this 
milk than the 3 to 4 cents which the Commodity Credit Corporation 
will be receiving from animal-feed dealers. 

It is hard to understand why our State Department would take 
the attitude it did regarding the sale of powdered milk on the world 
market when there are many places in Asia and the Near East that 
could have made very good use of this milk. After all this milk was 
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prepared for humans and was never intended to be fed to animals. 
As a result of the action of the State Department in keeping this 
dried milk off the world market, another very serious problem pre- 
sented itself to dairy industry. My bill, H. R. 8769 relates to whey 
and will have a very important effect upon the future disposal pro- 
gram as it pertains to whey. 5 

Whey is the liquid remaining after the coagulation of the curd in the 
manufacture of cheese. One hundred pounds of whole milk becomes 
roughly 10 pounds of cheese and 90 pounds of whey. 

When cream is skimmed for manufacturing butter, 100 pounds of 
whole milk becomes roughly 10 pounds of cream and 90 pounds of 
skimmilk,. 

The 90 pounds of whey remaining after the production of cheese 
bears the same sort of relationship to whole milk as the 90 pounds of 
skimmilk remaining after skimming off the cream in production of 
butter. 

Skimmilk is dried into a powder which is known as dried skimmilk, 
or when certain standards are met, nonfat dried milk solids. Whey is 
also dried into a product known as dried whey. Both skimmilk and 
whey in dry form are used in animal feed. But the quantity of skim- 
milk used in animal feed is about 2 percent of the total quantity pro- 
duced. The quantity of dried whey used in animal feed is about 90 
percent of the total quantity produced. 

The price of nonfat dried milk solids is supported under the price 
support program by Governent purchase. The price of dried whey is 
not supported. 

Manufacturers of cheese and manufacturers of products produced 
from whey are asking for recognition of the importance of whey prod- 
ucts to the dairy industry. If whey is not utilized it becomes a waste 
which creates a costly disposal problem, or contributes in an im- 
portant way to the general problem of stream pollution. Appropriate 
utilization relieves farmers of disposal costs, increases farm income, 
and provides a valuable nutrient in animal feed. 

Cheese manufacturers have not asked for price supports for whey. 
They have only asked for protection of their markets from invasion. 
They cannot compete with the Commodity Credit Corporation. They 
cannot produce and sell dried whey in the feed market in competition 
with the accumulated Government-owned surplus of nonfat dried 
milk solids offered at 3 to 4 cents pre pound. The Commodity Credit 
Corporation has offered dried skimmilk to feed manufacturers at 3 
to 4 cents per pound, 

In the prewar period dried skimmilk was manufactured both for 
human food and for animals. During the war the demand for human 
food was so strong that fixed prices were used to divert skimmilk 
from animal feed. Manufacturers were asked, and were given finan- 
cial and priority assistance, to convert their production to human 
food powder, Production for animal feed dropped sharply from 160 
million pounds in 1940 to a tenth of that by 1944. It is proposed 
to use as much as possible of the 600 million pound CCC inventory 
fo animal feed in 1954. It is priced to replace soybean meal. The 
feed industry has never before contemplated the use of so large a 
quantity of dry milk. ' 

To replace the skimmilk powder diverted from animal feed, pro- 
duction of dried whey was stimuplated by War Food Administration. 
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But dried whey production for animal feed was not a war anemia 
ment. It had reached a level of more than 100 million pounds per yea 
before the war began. 

Now a new factor complicates the already complex dairy situation. 
The Department of Agriculture in disposing of its nonfat dry milk 
solids to feed manufacturers will displace whey in its normal mar- 
kets. At the present there is no way to know how much whey will 
be displaced, but the Department has prepared a program which 
will lift the distressed whey out of the hands of the manufacturers 
and place it ina Government inventory. Certainly the cheese indus- 
try, the dairy farmer, or the Representatives in Congress from the 
State of Wisconsin never asked for a support level under the products 
of whey until the Department made its recent decision. The Depart- 
ment made the decision that if it were to expropriate the whey 
manufacturers’ market, it should protect them against their loss of 
market by purchasing the surplus. The decision to expropriate the 
market of the whey manufacturer was made, according to the best 
information I can receive, after the Department of Agriculture could 
not get agreement on offering dried milk on the world market. But 
the net result will be the creation of an inventory of whey in the 
hands of the CCC which will overhang whey markets in the future 
Just as other surpluses owned by the Government overhang markets 
for butter, cheese, and nonfat dried milk solids. Furthermore, whey 
being normally in animal feed, occupies the lowest rung on the use 
ladder. There is no other use known at the present time where whey 
can be put except feed to animals. Therefore, these inventories will 
continually be a threat to manufacturers of the products of whey 
since there is no place for them to go within the United States except 
back into animal feed. The program only postpones the evil day. 

Whey manufacturers have asked the Department to give assurance 
that these inventories will not be sold back into the normal animal 
feed channels except under price conditions which will make it pos- 
sible for these whey manufacturers to continue their operations and 
manufacture and sell whey. It is true that there have in the past 
been times when prices of whey have been sufficiently high and 
demand sufficiently strong to have permitted the Department to sell 
some whey back into animal feed and permit the feed manufacturers 
to continue in their business. I believe this time will come again. 
But it is essential that the inventory be managed in such a way as 
not to disrupt, or interfere with, the marketing of the current supply 
of whey. It is essentit ul that the quantity of whey produced each 
year finds a market which at least pays the cost of manufacturing. 
Government inventories should not be dumped into the domestic 
markets except under conditions where domestic manufacturers can 
continue to do business. It is for this purpose that I have intro- 
duced and am sponsoring this bill. 

This bill would, I believe, make it necessary that in disposing of 
these products the Department would follow any one of three courses 
as follows: 

(1) The Department could hold the products until domestic prices 
reached a level which would permit the return of some part of the 
stock under conditions which would not disrupt, or interfere with, 
the marketing of the current supply. 
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(2) Stocks could be rotated by continuation of a program to buy 
the current supply and sell the Government-owned stock. 

(3) The Government-owned stock could be sold abroad for animal 
feed. 

Perhaps the most important single thing that can be done by this 
Congress to effectively deal with the problem of the future of the dairy 
industry and to help in the distribution of the products of milk is to 
give favorable consideration to H. RB. 8368, introduced by Repre- 
sentative August H. Andresen, of this committee, and H. R. 8795, 
introduced by myself. Wisconsin milk was very popular during and 
for some years after World War II. The cries of the cities in the 
East and in the South for more milk were heard throughout our State. 
Presently the free flow of milk from Wisconsin to other sections of 
the country is being stopped by local health ordinances which act to 
keep out low-priced Midwest milk. Federal milk marketing orders 
have had the same effect. Take the health ordinances. One city says 
that no milk may be sold except from farms inspected by local milk 
inspectors. And the inspectors are prohibited from working more 
than 40 miles from city hall. Local health ordinances are used in 
dozens of ways to keep out milk from Midwest areas. These are the 
sentiments of the Wisconsin Agriculturist, a leading Wisconsin farm 
publication, with which I concur. 

What about marketing agreements? They have kept class I fluid prices too 
high. The result has been to increase milk output in city milkshed areas. Last 
year there were 49 Federal marketing agreements in force. And 44 percent of 
the milk coming into these markets was surplus. Excess that could not be sold 
as fluid milk. That’s the problem: milksheds building up huge surpluses because 
of monopoly prices; distant producers forced out of those same markets. 

H. R. 8368 and H. R. 8795 will clean up the sorry milk-marketing 
mess. It strikes at the root of the problem. The United States Health 
Service would set up uniform sanitation standards. These would take 
the place of the hodge-podge of local milk regulations. It would wipe 
out all Federal milk marketing orders where local restrictions pre- 
vent the free movement of approved milk. The bill is short, simple, 
and would be brutally effective in wiping out milk monopolies in the 
eastern and southern cities where they now exist. 

H. R. 7952, which I introduced on February 17, 1954, amends the 
present support law to provide (1) that dairy products will be sup- 
ported at 90 percent of parity as long as the mandatory support re- 
quirements on basic commodities are fixed at 90 percent, and (2) 
that the Secretary of Agriculture can only reduce the parity figure 
by 5 percent in any 1 year, providing the same authority is given 
to the Secretary on the basic commodities. Dairy products should 
be supported under the same system as basic commodities. The recom- 
mendations of the President recognize this fact. The present legisla- 
tion does not recognize this fact. The so-called basic crops, although 
they represent 23 percent of our country’s total agricultural produc- 
tion, represent less than 7 percent of the total agricultural produc- 
tion in Wisconsin. The bill which I introduced emphasizes the predic- 
ament in which the dairy industry presently finds itself. Certainly 
the support level on dairy products must be on a comparable basis 
with the so-called feed crops in order to be just and fair. 

On Monday, April 26, 1954, the Governor of Wisconsin, Hon. 
Walter J. Kohler, spoke before the National Press Club here in Wash- 
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ington, outlining a self-help plan which was originally presented by 
the Hoard’s Dairyman magazine. This self-help dairy plan, which 
was presented by Hoard’s Dairyman, is an adaptation of the National 
Milk Producers’ self-help plan. I would like to place in the record 
of this committee Governor Kohler’s speech in which he outlined this 
proposal and endorsed it 100 percent. I hope that your committee 
will give serious consideration to these suggested changes in the 
National Milk Producers’ self-help plan, which you now have before 
you. The speech is as follows: , 


Your invitation to speak at this luncheon meeting of the National Press Club 
provides me with a rare opportunity to discuss a problem of great concern to 
nry State and, I think, the Nation. 

As you know, I am Governor of a State which boasts the slogan, “America’s 
Dairyland,” on its auto license plates. 

The milk production statistics attest that this is no idle boast, for Wisconsin 
annually produces far more than its proportionate share of the Nation’s dairy 
products. Its cheese production, for example, is just about equal to that of 
the other 47 States combined. 

You will understand, therefore, that the problem of farm price supports, and 
dairy supports in particular, is of considerable concern to me and to the citizens 
f Wisconsin whom I serve. It is also of concern to the Nation, and for that 
reason I want to use this opportunity to talk to you about it. 

Before you jump to the conclusion that I am another governor coming to 
Washington for a Federal handout, I want to assure you that I don’t like Federal 
aids, Federal subsidies, or Federal controls. I believe in loeal self-government. 
believe in individual self-reliance. 

secause of these convictions, I share Secretary Benson’s skepticism about 
the effectiveness of the rigid 90 percent price-support program under which we 
have been operating, and are still operating for basic commodities. These sup- 
ports have produced surpluses because they have encouraged production by 
nefficient and high-cost producers who can produce profitably only because they 
are being subsidized by our grandchildren. 

Secretary Benson has suggested that this program is good neither for agri- 
ulture nor for the country, and I agree with him. 

Meanwhile, however, I am equally unhappy with the present 75 percent dairy 
support program, because I don’t believe it will achieve the results expected of 
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I doubt, first of all, that the relatively modest price decline which it will pro- 
duce will greatly increase consumption. 

I am certain that the reduction will do nothing to reduce production, and will, 

fact, increase it. 

I «m troubled by the fact that the present program does nothing to protect 
the dairy industry against the threat of additional dairy production on 25 
million acres being diverted from production of basic commodities through pro- 
duction controls. 

In short, despite the reduction of the support level for dairy products, I believe 
surpluses will continue to grow under the present program. This must not be 
allowed to happen, and to prevent it new methods must be adopted. 

Before I conclude my remarks this noon, I propose to outline to you a pro- 
gram which I believe will solve the problem. It is a program which will guar- 
antee to the farm 90 percent of parity for that portion of his production which 
is required to meet current domestic needs, but which will pay him for surplus 
production only the true value of the commodity in the surplus market. 

This proposal will give the farmer a measure of real security, yet, it will 
get the Government out of the dairy business. It will provide the farmer with 
a fair return without demanding that the housewife pay twice for her but- 
ter—once when she buys it, and again when she and her husband pay their taxes. 

Before discussing specific solutions, however, I would like to talk for a moment 
about the plight of the dairy farmer. am particularly eager to do so before 
this audience because I believe the dairyman has taken a beating in the press 
during recent months as a result of the emphasis which has been placed on the 
dairy surplus problem. 

There is little doubt that the average newspaper reader has concluded that 
the dairy farmer is the principal beneficiary of the price-support program. Many 
citizens, in fact, have been led to believe that the dairy farmer is a selfish indi- 
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vidual who has demanded Federal subsidy out of relation to his importance in the 
agricultural field. 

Butter has become the ogre in the price-support fairytale, and I find that a 
great many citizens are blissfully unaware that the Government has any 
surplus problems or price-support expenses in other fields. 

Actually, as you know, this is far from the case, and I wish you would join 
me in letting the American people know it. Let’s examine a few of the facts 
of life about Government support programs, 

When the cost to the Government of supporting butter is viewed in relation to 
the entire cost of Government support programs, its importance is small— 
almost minute. 

Throughout the history of the price-support program butter has accounted for 
only $63 million of the realized losses on purchased commodities. That is the 
net loss to the Government after buying the butter and then reselling it for 
whatever price it can get. 

This is roughly 7 percent of the total realized losses on price supports, which, 
you will agree, is a very small proportion of the total cost. Of course, in Wis 
consin, $63 million is still regarded as a lot of money, but for a good many years 
in Washington such a sum has been generally regarded as “peanuts.” 

Speaking of peanuts, how much have any of you read about the peanut surplus 
problem ? 

During the life of the price-support programs the realized losses by the Gov- 
ernment on peanut purchases have totaled $103 million—$40 million more than 
its losses on butter—vet there has been little publicity over the cost of this 
program. Yet the total value of peanut production is only a fraction of that of 
butter. 

Let’s look at some other facts. 

The Federal Government currently, under the price-support program, is ap- 
proaching $7 billion in surplus stocks and loans outstanding. Of this total. 
dairy products account for just under half a billion dollars, or about 7 percent 
of the total. 

In comparison, wheat accounts for more than $2 billion of the total, cotton 
for almost $1% billion, and corn for almost $1% billion. 

On any basis which you want to use, the dairy farmer has been responsible 
for far less than his share of the price-support cost. Dairy products represent 
about 20 percent of our agricultural income; yet, considering either realized 
losses or current investments, dairy products represent much less than 20 per- 
cent of the total cost. 

The figures are equally interesting on an individual-farm basis. 

At the present time, 745,000 wheat farmers are responsible for more than $2 
billion in storage stocks and loans outstanding. To put it another way, 15 per- 
cent of the Nation’s wheat farms are responsible for 35 percent of the Govern- 
ment’s current investment in surplus farm commodities. 

Meanwhile, nearly 2 million dairy farmers have been responsible for only $410 
million invested in surplus dairy products. 

To use the other comparison, 40 percent of the Nation’s dairy farms are re- 
sponsible for only 7 percent of the Government’s investment in surplus butter, 
cheese, and dried milk, 

Let me repeat that. The wheat farmers represent 15 percent of America’s 
farmers, yet they have received 35 percent of the benefit from price supports— 
an average of $2,945 per farm. 

Dairy farmers constitute 40 percent of the Nation’s farm population, yet they 
received only 7 percent of the benefit from price supports and an average of 
only $206 per farm 

Now let me tell you, briefly, about some of the other problems of the dairyman. 

If you return to the early days of Federal subsidy, you will discover that the 
first cash payments to farmers were largely justified as soil conservation meas- 
ures. They were designed to encourage the planting of grass and legumes, to 
build up the soil. Presumably, the national interest was to be served by making 
good farmers out of bad farmers. 

This may have been good for the country, but it was no help to the dairy 
farmer. He was already a good farmer. He was already planting grass and 
legumes. He sat by and watched the Government spend his money to provide 
him with additional competition. 

Subsequently, when the parity program was established on the period from 
1909-14, it was a break for the wheat farmer, whose costs had dropped markedly 
since that time because of mechanization. It was no break for the dairymen, 
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who in the intervening years had watched prices soar on farm labor and the 
costs of the feed needed to produce milk. 

Then came price supports. Today, while the Government supports the price of 
basic commodities at 90 percent of parity, thus maintaining an artificially high 
price on the feed the dairyman must buy, he is required to accept 75 percent of 
parity for the milk he sells. 

Meanwhile, the corn, wheat, or cotton producer, as part of the Government 
loan and purchase program, is under production controls. He is required to 
divert acreage—some 25 million acres this year—to other erops. 

Much of this acreage is planted to grass and legumes. The grass and legumes 
are fed to cattle—dairy or beef. If fed to dairy cattle, it adds to the milk 
surplus. If fed to beef cattle, it depresses the beef price, on which the dairyman 
relies for 25 percent of his income. 

Finally, the dairyman who is now condemned for overproduction cannot forget 
how recently the Government was pleading with him to produce more milk. 
As recently as the fall of 1951, a Federal-State committee was active in Wisconsin 
attempting to encourage greater milk production. The farmer who worked extra 
hours, and made additional investments in order to respond to these patriotic 
appeals, now is criticized for doing the very thing his Government asked him to do. 

Now, don’t misunderstand me. The Wisconsin dairy farmer is not crying 
over his lot. He understands the problems which our Government faces. He 
doesn’t want an exorbitant price, but he feels he is entitled to a fair price 
and an honest living, just as every other worker in America is entitled to these 
things. 

I have no doubt, if Federal subsidies on all commodities were wiped out 
tomorrow, the Wisconsin dairy farmer would make out very well. He is a good 
farmer—an efficient producer. He has proven over the years that he can with- 
stand any competition in dairy production, if he is left alone. 

He cannot survive against subsidized competition, however, unless he, too, 
receives a helping hand. That is all he wants or expects—an even break. 

During recent months I have discussed this problem with countless dairymen 
in Wisconsin and other States, exploring potential solutions to the problem. 
That time and effort and thought has, I believe, produced a solution. 

It is a self-help program which will get the Federal Government out of the dairy 
business, and maintain economic security in the dairy industry at no expense to 
the American taxpayer. 

That may sound too utopian to be true, but I assure you, it isn’t. 

The program which I propose is an adaptation of a proposal now before the 
Congress, which was offered by the National Milk Producers Federation. It was 
devised after a great deal of study and consultation with dairy leaders through- 
out the country. 

In its final form it is largely the product of Mr. William Knox, a nationally 
known dairy leader, farm editor, and agricultural economist who has worked 
closely with members of my staff. 

It would be difficult to outline all the details of the program in this speech, 
but essentially, it is this: 

A 15-man dairy stabilization board, appointed by the President, will undertake 
to conduct a continuing analysis of the supply and demand for dairy products. 

At the beginning of each marketing period—let us say quarterly—the board 
would determine what percentage of anticipated production will be required 
for domestic needs, and what percentage will be surplus. 

Each milk producer in the Nation will be assigned a share of the domestic 
market, on the basis of his average milk production over the preceding 3-year 
period. For this portion of his production he will receive from the milk plant 
operator payment which, on the national average, reflects not less than 90 percent 
of parity. For the remainder of his production—that portion which is surplus— 
he will receive exactly what the board expects to obtain for the dairy product 
when it is disposed of to the Armed Forces, institutions, or in the world market. 

Perhaps the program could be more readily understood if I give you an example 
of how it would work in the case of a mythical farmer. 

Under this proposal, the dairy stabilization board would announce that during 
the month of May 90 percent of the milk produced in the Nation will be needed 
for domestic market requirements, 10 percent will be surplus. 

This mythical farmer, during the past 3 years, has produced during the month 
of May an average of 25,000 pounds of milk. Of this production, then, 90 per- 
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cent, or 22,500 pounds, will be his “market” or “base.” Any amount which he 
produces above this base will fall into the surplus category. 

For the 22,500 pounds which represents this farmer’s share of the market 
requirements, he would receive a price based up 90 percent of parity. Let us 
say this is $4 per hundred pounds in his particular market. If he continued 
to produce an additional 2,500 pounds, he would receive for that milk the price 
it is estimated that the stabilization board wiil receive when it disposes of its 
surplus purchases. 

The stabilization board, of course, would buy milk in the market at the 90 
percent of parity price in order to stabilize the price at that level. 

Its losses from buying at 90 percent of parity and selling at the surplus level 
would be financed by a division of the payment made by each dairy-plant operator 
for surplus milk. The plant operator, under this program, receives at least 90 
percent of parity on each 100 pounds of milk which he sells. Let us say, again, 
that this price is $4. For that portion of the milk he buys which is in the surplus 
category, however, he pays the farmer at the surplus price established by the 
stabilization board. Let us say this price is $2 per hundred. In addition to 
the payment which he makes to the farmer on these surplus purchases, he makes 
a payment to the stabilization board of the difference between the surplus price 
which he paid for the milk, and the full market price which he received when 
he sold it. In this case, that payment would be $2 per hundred pounds. 

The stabilization board, then, would be paying 90 percent of parity on the 
national average, or in this example, $4 per hundred pounds for the milk which 
it buys. It would receive $2 per hundred when it sold the milk, and it would 
receive an additional $2 per hundred pounds from the dairy plant operator. <A 
small brokerage fee on the transaction would make the entire operation self- 
financing by those who produce the actual surplus. 

This is an oversimplified version of the program, but rather than trouble you 
with details at this time, I think it might be more helpful to tell you that from a 
technical standpoint authorities I have consulted agree that the program will 
work. 

It is, in effect, a self-financing support program, with built-in voluntary pro- 
duction controls. 

It is a two-price program which guarantees to the dairy producer 90 percent 
of parity for that portion of his production which is required to meet current 
domestic needs. It permits him to produce surplus milk, but it pays him for 
that surplus production only what that milk is expected to bring under the sur- 
plus disposal program. 

The program costs the taxpayer nothing. It guarantees a fair price for the 
dairy farmer, and a fair price for the consumer, in direct relation to the current 
costs of the other things consumers buy. 

Its principal advantage, in addition to getting the Government out of the dairy 
business, lies in the fact that it will discourage overproduction without actually 
telling the farmer what he can produce. 

If the farmer is sufficiently efficient so that he can produce milk at the surplus 
price, he has the right and opportunity to do so. 

If, however, he is not that efficient, he can then reduce his production to the 
amount which represents his fair share of the existing domestic demand. 

The great defect in the present support program, in my opinion and that of the 
many agricultural economists with whom I have discussed the problem, lies in 
the fact that it is not apt to reduce the surplus. 

I know, for example, that in my own State of Wisconsin many farmers expect 
to maintain their gross income under the lowered price supports by producing 
more milk. 

This can only aggravate the problem by creating greater surpluses. 

Similarly, the present program does nothing to discourage the utilization of 
diverted acres for milk production. 

Cattle buyers in Wisconsin report to me that during the past 2 or 3 months 
they have established new records for the sale of dairy cows in South Dakota 
and other States where wheat farmers are now building dairy herds to consume 
the grass and legumes which they will plant on their diverted acres. 

This, too, will further glut the market for dairy products. 

The plan which I have outlined today will solve both of these problems. 

When the revenue from consumer sales and surplus sales is blended into a 
slightly lower price, as it is under the 75 percent support program, it remains 
profitable for the farmer to increase milk production to maintain his gross sales. 
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Under a two-price plan, however, he does not have this same encouragement 
for, while he receives the full support price for the milk which he produces which 
is needed to meet the consumer demand, all his surplus production must be sold 
at a much lower “surplus” price. 

Similarly, the farmer who has not produced milk in the past, but now wants 
to harvest an extra profit from diverted acres by producing milk for an already 
glutted market, will also be compelled to sell that milk at the surplus price. 

This proposal has been discussed with the leaders of many of our national farm 
organizations. It has been discussed with many Members of Congress. It has 
been outlined to economic advisers in the White House, and to several of the 
principal assistants to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The reaction to the proposal has been remarkably good, and I am hopeful that 
the administration and the Congress can reach agreement with respect to it, and 
enact such a program before the present session adjourns. 

It is, I believe, a solution which will benefit producer, consumer, and tax- 
payer alike. 


The CHarrMAN. The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow . 

(Thereupon, at 12:45 the committee adjourned to meet the follow- 
ing day, Friday, May 7, 1954, at 10 a. m.) 





